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PREFACE. 



The object aimed at in preparing the present Edition 
of "M'EIay's Translation of Cicero" has been to 
render it more extensively usefül. 

This has been attempted by substituting for such 
parts of the original work as have been left out of the 
College Course two Treatises of Cicero which have 
been lately introduoed into it, viz., that on Old Age, 
and that on Friendship ; and thus the work, as it now 
Stands, embraces all that is required for the Terra 
Examinations. 

It is unneoessary to refer to the portion of this 
Translation which has already appeared, as it has long 
. been fevourably received ; and if is hoped that the 
portion of it which is new, having been rendered 
with the same accuracy, and in the same literal style, 
will be equally approved of, and be found equally 
usefal. 



SELECT ORATIONS, 

&c. &c. 



THE ORATION OF CICERO FOß THE POET 

ARCHIAS. 

I. Whateyxr natural talent I may poseess, and sensible I 
am, judges, how scanty it is; or wnatever practice in public 
speaKing, wherein I do not deny that I am tolerably experienced ; 
or "whatever [theoretical] skill in that pursuit resulting from the 
study of, and training in, the most liberal arts, to whidi I admit 
that no time* of my life has been a willing stranger : — of all 
these things is this Aulus Licinius, even in the highest degree, 
entided, mmost of personal right, to claim firom me the advan- 
tages. For, so far back as my mind can review the space of 
time gone by, and recall the most distant reoollection of my boy- 
hood, even from thence retracing, I recognise in him my guide, 
both in first adopting and then entering upon the oourse of these 
studies. Now if this voice, modulated by his admonitions and 
precepts, has ever been the means of safety to any individuals, 
to that person, surelpr, — ^from whom I have received the means 
whereby I might assist all and preserve some, — am I in duty 
bound, as far as in me lies, to afford assistance and security. And, 
lest any one should, perhaps, wonder that I so express myself, 
inasmuch as he is master of a species of intellectuai endowment 
different from mine, and not this knowledge and practice of 
oratory, — [be it remembered] that I have never, by any means, 
been sutogether devoted exclusively to this pursuit. For all the 
arts which belong to polite learning possess a sort of conmion 
bond, and are mutually linked together by a species of kindred 
relation. 

n. But, lest it may appear to any of you to be matter of 
surprise that, in a legal investigation, and on a public trial, when 
the case is argued before a Praetor of the Roman people — amost 

* Or : *At Bo tixne of xny Ufe bavelYieecL vf^T»^^ 
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t CTCERO'S ORATION Fsect. m. 

distiiiguished man — and before judges the most graye, in so lai^ 
an asflembly and oonooune of men, I shoold adopt this spedes 
of address, — ^which is not only at yarianoe with the custom of 
jodidal prooeedings, bat also with the langoaee of the Bar, — ^I 
intreat of you to grant me, in this cause, the indulgenoe befitting 
the present defendant, and, as I hope, not disagreeable to ^our- 
selves : that, while speaking on behalf of a poet of the highest 
Order, and a man of the most profomid leammg ; before sudi an 
assemblage of the most eminent literary characters ; amidst all 
the erudition by which you are adomed ; and lastly, with a Pne- 
tor to preside, such as is here to-day, — ^ou mapr suffer me to 
dilate somewhat more fixwly on the pursmt ofpohteleamingand 
knowledge ; and, as touchin^ an inmvidual [like Archias], who, 
owine to his privacy and studious habits, is yery little conyersant 
withjudicialproceedings andtrials, to employa species of pleadins 
almost new and unpreoedented : and, if I find that this is allowed 
and granted me by you, I shall undoubtedly bring ^ou to think, 
not only that this Aulus Licinius oo^t not, as bemg a dtizen, 
to be remoyed from the rdl of the Citizens, but that eyen if he 
were not, he onght to be annexed thereto. 

TTT. For as soon as Archias withdrew from among his boyish 
compeers, and from those studies b^ which the season of boyhood 
is apt to be trained to polite leammg, he applied himself to the 
stuay of poetical oompositions ; [ana| he was fortunate enooeh, 
first at Antioch ^for tnere he was bom, of a noble family, and in 
a city onoe popmous and wealthy, and abounding with men of 
the greatest erudition, and with the most polite studies), [he was 
fortunate enough, I say,] speedily to exoel all in the reputation 
of ffenius ; and aflerwards, throughout the other parts of Asia, 
ana all Greeoe, his oomine was so much the theme of all, that 
the impatienoe to behold Uie indiyidual exceeded the fame of his 
talents : his arriyal, again, and the admiration which ensuedy 
exceeded eyen that impatienoe. 

Italy was then fall of the arts and sciences of Greece ; and these 
studies were both pursued with more ardour in the whole of Latium 
than they now are in its yery towns ; and here at Rome, owing 
to the public tranquillity, they were not neglected. Accordingly, 
both the Tarentines, Rheginians, and Neapolitans, presented mm 
with the fr-eedom of their cities and other honours ; and all who 
were oompetent to appreciate talents deemed him worthy of their 
acquaintance and hospitable attention. When he was become 
known by this celebrity of fame, even to personsremote, he came 
to Rome in the oonsulship of Marias and Catulus ; and he first'*' 
chanccd to find two consuls in office, of such remarkable qualifi- 

* Prinwm is aaswered hj staHm fbr dekuUj in fhe nezt aentence. 
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eations that one of them was able to supply him with the noblest 
subjects for his Muse ; the other, not omy the subjects, but an 
attentive perusal and audience [of his efiusions].* Immediately 
after, the Luculli, when Archias was even then in the robe of 
youth, received him into their families. But it was the result, 
also, not only of his parts and leaming, but also of his natural 
dispositions and virtue, that the same house which was the first 
retreat of his youth continued the most accessible to his old age. 
At that time, too, he was the delight ofthat celebrated Q. Me- 
tellus Numidicus, and his son, Fius. He was attended [at his 
recitations] by M. ^miUus ; helived with Q. Catulus, bothfather 
and son. He was caressed by L. Crassus ; nay, when he had the 
LucuUi, and Drusus, and the Octavii, and Cato, and the whole 
family of the Hortensii, united to him in habits of friendship, he 
was marked by [this] high honour, that not only did those patro- 
nize him who were anxious to leam and to hear some of his com- 
positions, but also those who, perhaps, afiected to be so inclined. 
ly. Meanwhile, after a considerable interval, when he had set 
out, with L. Lucullus, for Sicily, and when he was leaving that 
province with the same Lucullus, he came to Heraclea : and, as 
it was a city possessed of the most favourable privileges and 
allianoe [witn Rome], ofthat city he was desirous of bemg en- 
rolled as a freeman ; and, at the same time that he was thought 
desenring of it on his own account, he also obtained it fh)m the 
Heracleans, through the authority and interest of Lucullus. The 
freedom of Rome was granted by the law of Silvanus and Carbp 

Eon the following terms] : — ^^ K any had been enroUed among 
the Citizens of ] federate states ; if, at the time when the law 
passed, they had a residence in Italy ;'* and ^^ if they had given 
m their names for registration to the Praetor within sixty days." 
Now, when this [Arcmias] had already for many years a domicile 
at Rome, he gave in his name for enrolment to Q. Metellus, the 
Prsßtor, his most intimate friend. K our proofs are restricted to 
the citizenship [of Heraclea] and the law [of Silvanus and Carbo], 
I need proceed no farther : my cause is pleaded [and established]. 
For which of these proofs, Gracchus, can be invalidated ? Wül 
you deny that he was enrolled in Heraclea ? Here is a man of 
the greatest credit, piety, and honour, M. Lucullus, who asserts, 
not that he thinks, but that he knows ; not that he has heard, 
but has Seen ; not that he was present at, but transacted [the 
whole afiair]. Here are Heraclean delegates, men of thehighest 
rank, who are come on account of this tnal, with the instructions 
and testimony of their State, and who assert that he was enrolled 
a Heradean Citizen. Do you here want the public cjköäqä «oJv^Cär. 

• Ernesttt »could, hJmaelf; wrlteyeraoi, aaadfe€l\iÄ"\Äa8Qäc? Q&v«äöicÄ^-asV^^'^'=*^^ 
L e. thuUaUiequal to ' «imilarity of pursuit.' 
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Heracleans, which, we all know, perished on the buming of the 
registry office, during the Italian war? It is ridiculous not to 
make any reply to the [evidence] which we have, and yet to require 
what we cannot have ; not to say a word of the testimony of men, 
and yet to demand the testimony of records ; imd, when you have 
the solemn asseveration of a most illustrious man, the oath and 
the faith of a most honourable Corporation, to reject what cannot, 
by any possibility, be corrupted ; to insist upon registers which, 
even you allow, are accustomed to be vitiated. But he did not 
possess a residence at Rome. He who, for so many years before 
its freedom was conferred on him, had fixed at Rome the seat of 
all his interests and fortunes ? But [you will say] he did not 
register. Nay, but he did register ; andon that roll, too, which 
ri^ the only one in that regi«tration, and with the College of 
Praetors, [that] retains the authority of a public census. 

V. For when the registry of Appius was said to have been 
kept but carelessly, and when the comip>tion of Gabinius, as long | 
as ne maint.ained his credit ; and the ruins of his fortunes, after 
his condemnation, had cancelled all the credit of his registry, 
Metellus, a man distinguished above all others for his piety and 
Observation of the laws, was of such scrupulousness, that he came 
before L. Lentulus, the Praetor, and the judges, and declared 
that he was uneasy at the blotting of a single name. In this cen- 
sus, then, you see no blot against the name of A. Licinius. And 
as this is the case, what reason is there why you should doubt 
of his citizenship, particularly when he was enroUed in other free 
cities also ? For when individuals in Greece imparted for nought 
the freedom of their cities to many men of ordinary talent, and 
following either none, or eise some humble profession, am I to 
believe that the Rheginians, or the Locrians, or the Neapolitans, 
or the Tarentines, would have refused to this man, invested with 
the highest glory of genius, that which they were in the habit of 
bestowing upon stage performers ? What I when others, not only 
after the grant of citizenship, but even after the Papian law, got 
themselves by certain means surreptitiously inserted in the cen- 
sus books of their cities, shall he be rejected who does not avail 
himself even of those in which he has been enrolled, because he 
always wished to be considered a Heraclean ? But you demand, I 
forsooth,ourproperty-cen8us. [What a demand!] Forisitasecret^ 
that during the late censorship he was in the army with that re- 
nowned general, L. Lucullus ; that during the former, he was in 
Asia with the same general, then Qusestor there ; that during 
the firat, that of Julius and Crassus, no part of the people were 
a^sessed ? But as this assessment does not establish the right of 
citizenship, but merelv shows that he who was assessed did then 
deport himself as a Citizen, [know that] at tiie time in which you 
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Charge him, that even by bis own decision he was not possessed 
of the right of Roman Citizens, he both made a will according to 
our laws, and succeeded to bequests made him hy Roman Citi- 
zens ; and was, by L. LucuUus, both when Frsetor and Consul, 
handed over to the treasury in the list* of persons to be rewarded 
for Services done to the Republic. 

VI. Make search, then, for whatever arguments you can ; for 
Archias will never be ousted of citizenship, either by his own de- 
cision or that of his friends. 

You will ask me, Gratius, why I am so highly charmed with this 
man ? It is because he supplies me [with that störe] by which 
both my mind is refreshed afber this rorensic din, and my ears, 
wearied with wrangling, enjoy repose. Do you imagine either 
that I could be furnished with matter on which I should daily 
expatiate amidst such a variety of topics, were I not to embellisn 
my mind with leamin^, or that my mind could bear such per- 
petual exertions if I did not afford it relaxation by the aid ofthat 
self-same leaming ? I truly am free to confess that I am devoted 
to these studies. Let others blush, if any there be, who have so 
immured themselves in literature as to be unable to contribute 
or bring forward into public view and notice aught therefrom 
tending to the general good. But why, judses, need I feel 
asham^ who have lived so many years in such a manner that 
from the pressing wants or interests of no man has either my ease 
withdrawn, or pleasure allured, or sleep detained me? Wherefore, 
who, pray, can censure me, — ^who be justly displeased with me, 
— if as much time as is allowed others for attending to their 
private concems, as much as is allowed them for solemnizing the 
festivals of our public games ; for the enjoyment of other plea- 
sures, and for the very repose of the body and mind ; as much as 
others waste on early banquets ; and lastly. as much as on gaming, 
as much as on the diversion of playing ball: so much I aifoä 
myself for revising these studies? And this indulgence ought 
to be granted me even the more, because by these studies is uiis 
eloquence and ability of speaking improved ; which, in however 
small a degree I possess it, was never wanting to the exigencies 
of my friends ; and if to any this appears of comparatively trifling 
importance, I am sensible from wnat source I derive a qualifica- 
tion [which I will now allude to, and] which at least is of the 
hishest Order. For had I not, by the precepts of many philoso- 
phic men, and by much private study, brou^ht myself to believe 
m)m my youth that there is nothing ardently to be pursued in 
life save praise and reputation ; and that in the pursuit of it, all 

• Itwaa foiand aecessary to paraphniae *\ieucAÖÄC '9«Y\"tä£iNi*Ä^\RöKciNK»^^*^'*' 
ftr Joch persona.— lld, Adanu* l)lcnoiiary. 



6 CICERO'S ORATION [sbct, vm. 

corporeal tortures, all dangers ,of death and exile, were to be 
considered as trivial ; I never shoold haye exposed mjself, for 
your welfare, to so many and so severe strug^es, and to Üiooe 
daily assaults of unprincipled demaeogues. ^ay, all books are 
replete, the language of sages is repTete, antiquity is replete, with 
pattems for our Imitation, which would all be buriedin obscurity 
if the torch of leaming did not draw near. How many portraits 
of the bravest men, expressed to the life, have the Greek and 
Latin writers bequeathed us, not only to contemplate but also to 
emulate ! And these ever setting before me [as modeis] in the 
govemment of the State, I used to mould aright my heart and 
myjudgment by the very contemplation ofthose excellent men. 

V n. Now some one will ask : What ! those great men them- 
selves whose valiant deeds have been the theme of history, were 
they skilled in that leaming which yon are extolling with your 
praise ? It is hard to establish this of them all ; but what I shall 
answer, however, may be reiied upon. I own that there have 
existed many men of extraordinär}' taients and virtue, and that 
they have become well regulated in their minds, andesteemed by 
the World, without the aid of leaming, and by the almost divine 
bent of Nature itself. Nay, I make this admission, that natural 
talent, without leaming, is more frequently of efficacy in the at- 
tainment of glory and virtue, than leaming without natural talent ; 
and at the same time I argue, that when to a superior and fine 
natural talent a certain acqufuntanoe with and embellishment of 
leaming is added, then there is apt to be produced some great 
and extraordinary result : that in this numoer was that godlike | 

man whom our fathers beheld, Airicanus ; of this number, C. 
Lselius, L. Furius, men of the most remarkable temperanoe and 1 

self-control ; of this, that eider M. Cato, the bravest of men, and, 
oonsidering the times, most leamed : who, had they not been 
aided by literature in the acquisition and improvement of virtue, ^ 

would never, surely, have applied themselves to its study. But, 
even admittins that so extraordinary fruits as these were not 
exhibited to view, if enteitainment alone weretheobjectof these 
Studios, — still, in my judgment, you would decidedly consid^ 
this a most polite and noble application of the mental powers. 
For other [pursuits] are adapted neither for all times, nor ages, 
nor plaoes ; but these studies nurture youth, charm old age, em- 
bellish prosperity, afibrd adversity a refuge and a solaoe ; at home 
they delight ; they obstruct not abroad ; they spend the night in 
our Company ; they sojoum with us in foreign lands ; in the ooimtry 
th ey ab ide with us. 

VUL Now even if we ourselves were incapable of applying 
to these [studies], and of relishing them by our perception, we 
still ought to admire them even when we behold them m others. 
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Which of US had a heart so barbarous and unfeelin^ as not to be 
afiEected at tbe reoent death of Boscius, who, though ne died when 
he was an cid man, yet, owing to bis umivalled skill and graoe- 
fldness, seemed to bave been deserving of not dying at all ? Uad 
ho then won to himself so much love Srom us all, by tiie ajititndes 
of his body ; and shall we overlook the incredible activity of our 
minds, and the rapid flight of intellect ? How often, judges, 
have I Seen this Archias — (for I shall take advantage of your 
indulgence, sinoe you are listening to me with such attention in 
this novel mode of pleading) — how often have I beheldhim, whcn 
he had not written a single letter, pronounce extempore a great 
number of the finest verses on those very affairs which we were 
then engaged with ! How often, when encored, [have I beheldj 
him treat me same subject again, the phrases and sentences beine 
completely altered I But as to the oompositions which he had 
written with pains and study, these I round to be so approved 
of, as to emulate the glory of the andent poets. Shall I not then 
love him? Shall I not admire him? Shall I not deem him 
worthy of being, in every possible way, defended? Now I have 
so leamed, from even the greatest and most erudite men, that 
the study of other subjects consists in instruction, and rules, and 
method ; but that the poet derives his force from Nature herself^ 
and is awakened by mental energy, and apimated almost by a 
kind of divine enthusiasm. And so our ^reat Ennius — and well 
he was entitled — caJls poets * sacred,* because they seem to be 
recommended to our care, as it were, through some benefaction 
and munificence of the gods. Let then this name of poet, judges, 
be sacred with you, men of the most polished minds, which no 
barbarous land has ever profaned. Rocks apd deserts re-echo to 
their voice ; savage beasts are often soothed with song, and stand 
immoveable : and shall not we, who are trained up in the most 
useful studies, be charmed by the voice of the poets ? The Co^ 
lophonians assert that Homer is their Citizen ; the Chians daim 
him as theirs ; the Salaminians demand him ; but the Smymeans 
affirm him to be their son ; and they have accordinglpr dedicated 
a temple to him in their dty. Yeir many others besides dispute 
and contend with each other [for the honour of his birth]. 

IX. Do they then, even after his death, lav daim to a stranger, 
because he was a poet ? Shall we rejecti while yet alive, him who 
18 ours as well by indination as by the laws, especially as Archias 
has long ago employed all his leaming an4 all his talents in cele- 
brating the glory and praise of the Roman people ? For he both 
applied himself in his youth to the Cimbric war, and was a favou- 
nte with the great C. Marius himself, who was thought t<s Vi^ 
rather insensible to the beauties of poetry *. fet V}sät^S& ^^ ^on»»^ 
80 hostile to the Muses but wouldreaöiSVy ^perai\\.VJöfcXÄSs<8t-^JTSösj» 
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etiloglum of bis labours to be consigned to poetic strains. Thej 
teil US that Themistocles — that illustrious Athenian — ^when the 
question was put to him as to what minstrel or whose Yoice he 
would most giadly listen to, replied : " His by whom bis own 
virtue sbould be most ably set fortb to tbe world.** Accordingly, 
the great Marius, likewise, particularly esteemed L. Plotius, by 
whose talents he believed that the achievements which he had per- 
formed could acquire celebrity. Now the Mithridatic war, im- 
portant and dangerous [as it was], and involved in a vast diversity 
of fortune by land and sea, has been entirely delineated by [the 
pen of] Archias; which compositions shed a lustre, not only 
on L. Lucullus, that most gallant and renowned general, but 
also on the name of the Roman people. For, under the command 
of Lucullus the Roman people unbarred the Pontus, formerly 
secured, not only by the forces of King Mithridates, but also by 
the nature of the region itself ; and the Roman armpr, under the 
same general, with an inconsiderable force, routed mnumerable 
hordes of the Armenians. The praise, too, belongs to the Roman 
people of having, under the gmdance of the same [^neral], res- 
cued and preserved the city of Cyzicum, our most mtimate ally, 
from every assault of royalty, and from the mouth [as it were] 
and jaws of the whole war. The sinking of the enemy's fleet, 
accompanied with the death of their generals, and that incredible 
naval engagement at Tenedos, in which Lucullus was engaged, 
shall ever be recorded and set forth as our own ; ours are the 
trophies, ours the monuments, ours the triumphs. The fame, 
therefore, of the Roman people is celebrated by the writers, by 
whose talents these actions are recorded. Our Ennius was be- 
loved by the eider Africanus, and he, it is thought, was the per- 
son formed in marble in the cemetery of the Scipios. But surely not 
they alone who are eulogized, but the name of the Roman people 
too, is ennobled by these praises. Cato, the great grandfather 
of this [Cato, our judge], is exalted to the skies; [and thereby] 
great honour is attached to the fortunes of the Roman people. 
Li a Word, not one of the Maximi, Marcelli, or Fulvii^ is covered 
with glory, withoutits redounding to the common praise of us all. 
X. Did, then, our ancestors receive into their city the man 
who had accomplished this task, though a native of Rudise ; and 
shall we thrust out of our city this Heraclean, courted by many 
cities, but domiciled in this by the laws ? For if anv one ima- 
gines that a less abundant harvest of glory is reaped n'om Greek 
poetry than from Latin, he is greatly mistaken ; because Greek 
IS read in almost every country, Latin is confined to its own very 
narrow limits. If, therefore, these exploits which we have achieved 
are limited [only] by the confines of the world, we ought to wish 
tb.at our glory and fame should extend as far as the weapons 
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with which we are armed hare reached ; these Jjpoetic efiiisions] 
not only shed a lustre on the nations whose actions are recorded, 
but also form the most powerful incentiye both to labours and 
dangers, — at least to those who risk their lives for glory. How maxij 
historians of bis deeds is that great Alexander said to have had 
in bis train ? And yet when he stood by the tomb of Achilles, 
in Sigeum, he exclaims : * O happy youth ! who didst find a 
Homer to be the herald of thy vafiant deeds.' And riehtly too : 
for had not that Blas remained, the sdme mound whidi covered 
lus body would also have entombed bis name. What 1 this our 
Magnus, who raised bis ^ood fortone to a level with bis bravery, 
did he not gifl with citizenship, in an assembly of bis soldiers, 
Tbe«phanes, of Mitylene, the narrator of bis deeds ? And those 
gallant countrymen of ours, though unpolished and mere soldiers, 
afiectedbysomepleasingcharmof glory, as if theywere partners in 
the same applause, approved of it with loud acclamations. Am I 
to suppose, then, that had Archias not been aKoman Citizen by the 
laws, he could not have procured the presentation to citizenship 
from some of our generals ? Sylla, forsooth, when he was granting 
it to Spaniards and Gkiuls, would have refused bis request ! Sylla, 
whom, on some sorry and vulgär poet presenting bim with a pe- 
tition--! actually saw in an assembly — only becausc he had made 
an epi^am upon bim in elegiac verse, at once ordering a reward 
to be given hmi out of those efifects which he was then sellin^— -^^ 
on this condition, bowever, that he should not pen another Ime.-' 
Is it not likely that he who conceived the industry of a oad poet 
as still deservm^ of some reward, should have eagerly covetea the 
genius of Arcmas, bis excellence, and facility m composition? 
What I could he not, neither by bis own interest, nor by that of 
the Luculli, have obtained this boon from Q. Metellus JPius, his 
own most intimate firiend, and one who had presented many with 
citizenship ? espedally as he was so very desirous of having his 
actions celebrated, that he lent an ear even to the sorry poets of 
Corduba, strumming forth some stupid and barbarous [strainl. 
XL Nor ought this to be disguised, which cannot be kept m 
the dark, but ought rather to be openly confessed by us all : we 
afe every one inmienced by the love ot praise, and the best man 
18 most attracted by glory. The philosophers tbemselves inscribe 
their names in those treatises which they writeupon the [subject 
of ] despising glory : in the very [work] wherein they decry ce- 
lebrity and distinction, they desire tbemselves to be celebrated 
and named. D. Brutus, indeed, that great man and. general, 
decorated the portals of the temples and monuments of his an- 
oestors with the verses of his beloved Attius. The great Fulvius 
too, who, attended by Ennius, fought with the ^toliajis, hesi- 
tated not to dedicate to the Muses the spoils of Mars. New, in 
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a city wherein generals aJmost in arms have reverenoed the name 
of poets and the shrines of the Muses, — surely jud^es in therobe 
of peaoe ought not to be ayerse to the honour of the Moses and 
the patronage of poets. And that yoii maj the more willingly do 
80, 1 shall dedare myself before ^ou, judges, and make confession 
to you of a love of glory which inflames me, too ardent, perhaps, 
but neverthdess honourable. For, the achievements which I per- 
formed in my consulship, in conjunction with you, for the safety 
of this city and empire, and for the Republic at large, Archias 
began and attempted [to describe] in verse ; and havins heard 
the composition, as it seemed a sublime and gratifying theme, I 
exhorted him to complete it. For virtue requires no other rewüxl 
for its labours and perils than that of praise and glory, which, 
judges, if it were but withdrawn, what object is there for which we 
should harass ourselves with such fatigues in this career of humaiv 
life, so contracted and so brief ? Assuredly, if the mind did not 
extend its thoughts to futurity, and if it limited all its ideas by 
the same confines which bound the space of human existence, it 
would neither harass itself with such exertions, nor be tortured 
by so many cares and watchings, nor so often hazard life itself. 
As it is, there is a kind of virtue inherent in every good man, 
which, niffht and day, stimulates his mind with the incentives of 
glory, and whispers, that the record of our name is not to be ob- 
Eterated with the period of our life, but that it is to be continued 
to all posterity. 

XIL Do we all, then, who are busied in the Republic, and in 
these perils and dangers of private life, seem to be of so weak a 
mind as to think, that when even to th^ last stage we have not 
inhaled a sin^le peaoeful and quiet breath, all is to die along with 
ourselves? When several very great men have carefully lefb 
behind them statues and Images, not the representations of their 
minds, but of their bodies, — ought we not to be much more de- 
sirous of bequeathing a likeness of our oounsels and our virtues, 
drawn to the life, and embellished by the brightest seniuses? 
But, for my part, even in the very act of performing allrthe ac- 
tions which I did perform, I imagined that I was spreading and 
disseminating them among the never-dving annals of the whole 
World. But, whether these actions will be withholden firom my 
consciousness after death, or, as the greatest philosophers have 
conceived, will be attached to some portion or other of my soul, 
assuredly, I am now, at least, delighted by a sort of renection 
and conndence [that they will]. 

Have respect then, judges, for a man of such modesty, as you 
perceive he is proved to have, both on account of the mgh rank 

id long Standing of his friends ; and of such talents, as they 
ofcounef he esteemed, which you see courted by men of 
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tho grcatest talents ; and a cause of such a nature as to be estab- 
lished by the privilege of tho law [of citizenship], by the au- 
thority of a free dty, ly the testimony of Lucullus, by the regis- 
tries of Metellus. Seemg these matters are such, we beg of you, 
judges, if there oiight to be, some not merely human, but eyen 
superhuman oommendation belonging to so grcat Services, that 
the man, who has ever embellished [by his pen] yourselyes, your 
generals, and the achieyements ot the Koman people: who, 
moreoyer, professes that he will confer an etemal recoitl of praise 
on these our mutual and recent domestic dangers, and who is of 
that.dass of men which has been esteemed and pronounced sacred 
amongst all, — you may so receiye under your protection, that he 
may anpear rather to be supported by your beneyolence than 
injurea d;^ your rigour. Wnat I haye spoken on the question, 
with brevity and pbinness, agreeably to my custom — ^this, I trust, 
has been approyed of by all : what, again, I haye expressed, both 
about the talents of Archias, and, in eeneral, of his profession, 
neither agreeably to the usage of the Forum or of the 6ar — this, 
I hope, has been reoeived by you in good part ; I am sore it has 
by lum at least who conducts the trial. 
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L Although I am apprehensive, iudges, that it may appear 
unmanly in me to give way to fear while entering on the defence 
of the most fearless of men ; and that, when T. Annius is himself 
more concemed about the safety of the State than his own, it may 
be yery far firom becoming in me to be unable to bring equal 
magnanimity to his cause, — still, this novel form of a novel trial 
affinghts my eyes, which, wherever they light, look in vain for 
the ancient usage of the Forum, and the original mode of judicial 
proeeedings. For your bench is not surrounded with the usual 
audience, nor am I encircled by the wcnted concourse. For 
those giiards which you discem in front of all the temples, although 
they ^ve been stationed to check disturbance, do not, however, 
afibrd the pleader any grounds of confidence ; so that, in the Forum 
and during a trial, although I am encompassed by conservative 
and necessary guards, yet I am not able to gain a feeling of 
security, without a certain degree of apprehension accompanying 
it.* Now if I thou^ht these guards were opposed to Milo, I should 
give way to the exi^ncy, judges, and deem that there is no room 
ror the advocate amidst such an array of arms. But the prudenoe 
of a most sensible and equitable man, Cn. Pompey, cheers and 
inspirits me, who surely would deem it neither consistent with 
his justice to surrender to the weapons of soldiers the very men 
whom he had delivered over on an indictment to the yotes of the 
judges ; nor, with his wisdom, to arm with public authority the 
recklessness of an infuriated mob. Wherefore, those arms, cen- 
turions, cohorts, prodaim not danger to me, but security ; and 
encourage me, not only to be of a tranquil, but even of a coura- 
geous nund ; neither do they promise assistance only to my ad- 
Yocacy, but also attention, l^e remaining concourse, indeed, 
as far at least as it is composed of Citizens, is all our own ; nor 
ps] there a man of those whom you behold in everjr direction, 
whence any part of the Forum can be descried, lookmg on and 
anxiously expecting the issue of this trial, [[who] does not both 
look witn favour on Milo*s courase, and thmk that the dispute 
this dayinvolves the interests of himself, of his children, of his 
country, and of his fortunes. 

« *Qain a feeling of secority?* *non Ümeret* * withont some apprehensioii accom- 
panving it,' ' sine aliqao timore.' For the military guard, by driving away the 
civil throng, had this effect Othen translate 'sine uliciuo timore,* * without having 
Ms^ real cause for fear.* 
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n. There is, however, one description of persons opposed and 
hostile to US : [I mean] those whom the turbulent conduct of P. 
Clodius has supplied with resources from rapine and flames, and 
every [species of ] public disaster ; who, by the harangue of yes- 
terday, also, were spirited on to dictate to you, by their shouts, 
the decision which you should make : whose Glamour, whatever 
it may chance to be, ought to warn you to retain among you that 
Citizen who has ever, for your welfare, despised that description 
of wretches, and their loudest huzzas. Wherefore, favour me 
with your attention, judges, and banish your fears, if fears you 
have. For if ever you had the privilege of decidin^ respecting 
good and brave men ; if ever, respecting well-deservmg Citizens ; 
if, lastly,*an opportunity was ever given to chosen men, of the 
most illustrious Orders, wherein they might display, by their ac- 
tions and votes« that affection for the brave and virtuous which 
they had ofben intimated by their looks and expressions, — on this 
occasion surely you have this power in its füll extent : so that you 
may determine whether we, who have ever been devoted to your 
authority, should unceasingly be doomed in wretchedncss to 
moum ; or whether, long harassed by the most abandoned Citi- 
zens, we should at length be cheered in heart by means of your- 
selves, your sacred oaths, your virtue, and your wisdom. For 
what can be expressed or imagined more carewom than we two ? 
what more distressed, more harassed, — who, invited to [a share 
in] the govemment, by the hopes of the most ample rewards, 
cannot escape the fear of the most barbarous pimishments ? For 
my own part, I always conceived that Milo, because he had ever 
sided with the good against the turbulent, would likely be called 
on to bufiet with the other tempests and hurricanes in those com- 
motions [and those only] of the populär assemblies ; but I never 
imagined that on a trial, and in a deliberative Council, wherein the 
most illustrious men, firom all orders of the State, were to sit as 
judges, the enemies of Milo would have any hopes, by the agency 
of such mien, not only of depriving him of life, but even of tar- 
nishing his glory. And yet, judges, I will not in this cause take ad- 
vantage of me tribuneship of IX Annius, and all his achievements, 
in defence of the Commonwealth, in rebutting this cbarge, if you 
shall not [first] see with your eyes that a plot was laid by Clodius 
againstMilo; nor will lintreat you to pardon thisaccusation, in our 
favour, on the ground of his many eminent Services to the State ; 
nor require that, if the death of P. Clodius has been your safety, 
you should, on that account, ascribe it to the valour of Milo, 
rather than the fortune of the Roman people. But if the plot 
shall be proved more clearly than the ligbt of this day to have 
been laid by Clodius, then at length will f imi^lot^ «xä^ä^^csc^^'s^*, 
judges, that, if we have forfeited Üä t^äX.^ \5MÄ^\.VasBX^KÄS^^»^ 
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lefl US, to be permitted with impunity to defend oor livet fixxm 
the daring attempts and murderous weapons of our enemies. 

in. But before I come to that (juestion which is the proper 
[business] of the present investi^tion, I seem called on to renite 
the assertions which have been onen made m the Senate by ene- 
mies [of Milo], and often in the assembly by wicked [dema- 
gogues] ; and, a short time before, by bis accusers ; in order that, 
every mistake being removed, you may be able to see dearly the 
matter which is submitted to your dedsion. 

They affirm that it is inconsistent with pietv for him to view 
the light of heaven [be idlowed to live] who avows bimself 
guilty of homicide. In what city, pray, do the stupid men argae 
thns? In that, truly, which saw the capital trial of the gaUant 
M. Horatius, its first one ; who, before the State had gained its 
freedom, was yet acquitted by the assembly of the Ronum people, 
although he admitted that with bis own hand he had slain his 
sister. Is Uiere [let me askj a man who is i^orant of this &ct, 
that, when an inquiry is instituted about slaymg a man, it is usual 
either to deny the perpetration at all, or eise maintain that it was 
righdy and lawftdly perpetrated ? Unless, forsooth, you think 
that r, Africanus was out of his right mind, — ^who, on his being 
factiously questioned in an assembly by C. Garbo, a plebeian 
tribime, as to what he thought of the death of Tib. Gracchus, — 
replied that he appeared to him justly slain. For neither the 

Seat Ahala Servihus, nor P. Nasica, nor L. Opimius, nor 0. 
arius, nor during my consulate, the Senate could be deemed 
eise than criminal, if it were a crime for wicked Citizens to be 
put to death. Accordingly, judges, the most leamed men have, 
not without reason, left it on record, even in their fabulous stories, 
that the man who, avenging bis father, had slain his mother, 
while the votes of men were divided, was acquitted, not raerely 
by the vote of a deity, but that deity who is the ^oddess of wisdom. 

Now, if the Twelye Tables permitted the mghtly marauder to 
be slain with impunity, under any circumstances [i. e. whether 
he is armed or not], and the daylisht [marauder], if he employs 
a weapon in his defence.; who is were that can think that, from 
the naked fact of an individual having been slain, it must be 
visited with punishment, when he finds that, on some occasions, 
a sword is handed to us by the laws themselves, for the purpose 
of committing homicide ? 

rV". But, if there is any time wherein a homicide may be jus- 
tifiably committed (and many such there are), surely it is not 
only just, but necessary [to do so], when force offered is repelled 
by force. When a military tribune in the army of C. Marius, a 
relation of that general, made an unnatural attempt on a soldier, 
he was slain by him to whom he was ofTering viotence ; for the 
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Tirtuous yonth chose rather to act at the hazard of his life, 
than submit to Insult ; and him, innocent [as he was] of all crime, 
that great man released from danger. But what unjustifiable 
death can there be inflicted on a conspirator and a robber? What 
mean our attending guards ? what our swords ? which it surely 
would not be allowed us to retain, if on no terms it were permitted 
US to employ them ? For this, iudges, is not a written, but an 
innate law — ^which we have not leamed, heard, read of — but de- 
rived, imbibed, and extracted from Nature itself ; to which we 
have not been schooled, but formed ; not educated, but imbued 
bv instinct ; that if our lives had been casually exposed to any 
plots, if to violence, if to the arms of robbers, or foes, eveiy me- 
thod of Consulting our safety [defending our lives] shomd be 
honourable. For laws are mute amidst the din of arms ; nor do 
they command their award to be expected in case an unjust 
punishment must be sufiered by the person desirous to await 
[their interference] before a just one can be exacted. And vet 
the law itself, most wisely, and in some manner implicitly, confers 
the privilege of self-defence ; as it forbids, not simply* that a man 
be killed, but that a weapon be carried with a view to the killing 
of a man, that the motive [of carrying the weapon], not the wea- 
pon itself, being the object of inquiry, he who had employed one 
m self-defence should not be considered ashaving carried it with 
the Intention of committing homidde. Wherefore, judges, let 
this remain a fixed principfe in our cause ; for I do not doubt 
but that I shall establish my defence to your satisfaction, pro- 
vided you bear this in mind — ^which you cannot forget — that the 
person who lies in wait for another may be justly siain. 

V. The second assertion, which has been very often advanced 
by the enemies of Milo, is, that the Senate decided that the afiray 
in which Clodius lost his life was an attack on the Commonwealth. 
Now the fact is, the Senate has approved of itf not only by its 
suf&ages, but also by its favour. For how often have I pleaded 
this cause in the Senate ! — ^with what approbation of the entire 
body, how unreserved and undisguised ! For when, in the most 
crowded house, have there been found four, or, at most, five 
persons who did not approve of Milo's cause ? This the expiring 
(or, lifeless) harangues of that scathed tribune ot the people 
declare ; in which he daily used invidiously to inveigh against 
my power, asserting that the Senate decreed not what it thouffht, 
but what I pleased. Now, if this must, forsooth, be calied 
"power," rather than a moderate degree of autbority, where the 
cause is just, arising from my distinguished Services to the State ; 

•Or, acoordlng to Orellina, •which does notfo^hldt!\«k%^«^^'Ä^^ss3ss^.^^sQ^.'^5t^Ä 
irearingofa-vreapon-vriththstTiew.' • .^^ ^^«-^ 

t Cicero artfüUy confoonds iOam, \, e. ccedem, -wVVii * waasssaC V ^.^»äsJ^ was». 
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or a deeree of interest with upright men, on account of my pro- 
fyt^onS eiLertions^ why let it be so denominated, provided I em- 
ploy it for the protection of the virtuous, against the fuiy of despe- 
rate meiL In truth, the Senate neyer deemed this inyesdgationY 
althongfa it is not an unfair one, necessary to be appointed ; fi)r 
there were laws, there were trials, whether reganling murder, 
or re^rding not ; nor was the death of P. Clodius causing such 
anguuh and sorrow to the Senate as to call for the appointment 
of an cxtraordinary commission. For who can suppose that the 
Senate deemed an extraordinarj trial necessary to be appointed, 
oonoeming the death of him about whose incestuous intngue the 
power of decreeing a trial had been wrested from the Senate ? 
Why, Üien, [it may be asked], did the Senate decree that the 
ocnmagration of the senate-house, the assauit on the mansion of 
M. Lepidus, this fatal rcncounter itself, were attacks on the Be- 
public V Because no act of vielen ce was ever attempted in a free 
otote, among its d tizens, without bein^ an attack on the Republic. 
For this self-defence against assauit is never desirable [^per 8€\ 
though it is sometimos indispensable ; unless, forsooth, [which 
Tou will hardly maintain], that day whereon Tib. Gracchus met 
his fate, or that on which Caius ; or on which the arms of Satur- 
ninus were crushed, howcvcr advantageous to the Republic, did 
not inflict a severe stroke on the Republic. 

VL As it was evident that an act of blood had been perpe- 
trated on the Appian Way, I accordingly gave it as my own 
opinion — ^not that the man who had defended himself acted in- 
juriously to the Republic — but, since there was violence and 
waylavinff connected with the matter, I reserved the question 
of euilt för a iudicial investigation ; I recorded my reprobation 
of we fact. And if the Senate had been permitted, by that tur- 
bul 'nt tribune, to execute what they hadresolvedon, weshould, 
a( this time, have no extraordinary commission ; for they were 
Coming to a decree, that an inquiry should be instituted agree- 
ably to the ancient laws, only out of the regulär routine ; the 
motion was separated [into ciauses] at the instance of a certain 
[Senator, whom I shallnot specify]; for I am not called on to 
expose the corruption of all ; and thus [while a part was permitted 
to pass], the remaining resolution of the Senate was got com- 
pletely rid of by a hired veto. ' 

But Cn. Pompey, pt willbe urged], decided, by his bill, both 
on the fact, and on [the merits of ] the case ; for he made an 
enactment regarding the affi*ay which had happened on the 
Appian Way, wherem P. Clodius was slain. What, then, did 
lie enact? Why, that there should be an inquiry? What fur- 
tJier is there to be investigated ? Is it the question of fact ? But 
that is admitted. Is it as to tIio{)erpetrator? But that, too, is 
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evident. He saw, therefore, that even in the avowal of the fact 
an advocacy of its justice could still be attempted ; for had he 
not Seen that the man who confessed to the fact might yet be 
acquitted of the guilt, he would never, on witnessing our conr 
fession, have directed an inquiiy to be instituted, nor have allowed 
you the disposal as well of that lettei;, which in judicial deoisions 
saves, as that which condemns. But Cn. Pompey not only seems, 
in my judgment, to have decided nothing at all severe against 
Milo, out even to have laid down what you ought to keep in view 
in making your dedsion. For he who has not infücted the penalty 
consequent on a free avowal, but allowed the privilege of a defence, 
must have deemed the cause of the death a fit object of inquiry 
— ^not the death itself. And Pompey will, himself, teil you pre- 
sently, whether what he did of his own accord is to be laid to the 
account of F. Clodius, or to the peculiar difiiculty of his Situation. 
VII. M. Drusus, a plebeian tribune, a man of the noblest 
family, the defender, add in those times, indecd, almost the patron 
of the Senate, the matemal uncle of that brave man, M. Cato, 
our present judge, was slain at his own house : the people were 
not consulted at all conceming his death, nor was any inquiry 
appointed by the Senate. What grief have we been told, by our 
fatners, reigned in this city when that nightly violence was onered 
to F. Afiicanus, when retired< to rest at his own home ? Who 
did not then heave a sigh ? who was not inflamed with resent- 
ment ? that not even the natural death was waited for, of him 
whom all, if it were possible to be done, would have desired to be 
immortal. Was there then any investigation enacted conceming 
the death of Africanus? None whatever. Why so? Because 
eminent men are not slain with one [degree of ] gmlt ; obscure in- 
dividuals, with another. Grant it, that there is a dbtinction in the 
rank of life of the highest and the meanest ; but let death at least, 
when brought on by villany, be liable to the same penalties and 
laws : unless, perhaps, he will be a more heinous parricide who 
may have shiin a consular father than a father m an humble 
Station ; or, the death of F. Clodius be deemed more heinous^ 
because he was slain amidst the monuments of his forefathers : 
for this they &equently urge. Just as if the great Appius Caecus 
paved that road, not for the people to travel upon it, but [as a 
place] where his posterity might commit depredations with im- 
punity. Accordingly, when F. Clodius had slain M. Fapirius, 
a most honourable xtoman knight, on that same Appian Way, 
that atrocity was not to be visited with punishment, for this noble 
personage had slain a Roman knight amidst his own monuments ! 
What tragic declamation does the name of that same Appian 
Way nowelicit ! Yes, that Appian Way, wl\\c,\i'v«^\>föt^^sÄ3CÄ. 
allowed to rest in süence, [though'i ataaiieÖL N^vXXi \Söfc\^syA ^*^ "«»si. 
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honourable and innocent man, is oilen now the theme of oon- 
yersation, since it has been djed with the blood of a robber and 
miirdcrer. But why do I enter into these particulars ? A slave 
of P. Clodius was apprehended in the temdbe of Castor, a slave, 
whom he had posted tnere to assassinate Cn. Fompey. The dagger 
was wrested m>m his hands while he avowed [the deed] ; Pompcnr 
afterwards absented himself from the Forum, absented himseu 
firom the Senate, absented himself from the places of public resort ; 
he protected himself by his gate and by his walls, not by the au- 
thority of laws, or of judicial procedures. Was any enactment 
made ? any novel investi^tion decreed ? And yet, if any case, 
if any indiyidual, if any Ume, called for it, surely these were in 
that cause most urgent. The assassin was posted in the Forom, 
and in the yery portico of the senate-house : death was designed 
against that man on whose lifo depended the safety of the State ; 
at a comuncture, too, of the Republic, wherein, if that indiyidual 
had fallen, not only this dty, but all nations, would haye bem 
inyolyed in his fate. Unless, perhaps, because the Intention was 
not carried into efiect, it was not to be yisited with punishment ; 
just as if the results of actions, not the motiyes of the men [who 
perform them], are punished by the laws. There was less reason 
for grief, since the attempt proyed abortiye ; but, surely, no less 
for punishment. How oiten, judges, haye I myself escaped fix)m 
the da^sers of P. Clodius, and his ensangumed himos ! firom 
which, if either my own good fortune, or that of Uie State, had 
not sayed me, who, pray, would haye enacted an inyestigation 
co ncern ing my death? 

Vlil. But we are weak in presuming to compare Dmsus, to 
compare Africanus, Pompey, ourselyes, to P. Clodius. These 
[instances] were [({uite] supportable; the death of P. Clodius 
no one can bear with any patience. The Senate laments ; the 
equestiian order grieyes ; tne whole äty is wasted away wi^ 
sorrow ; the corporate towns haye put ön mouming ; the colonies 
are in deep distress ; nay, the yery fields regret so generous, so 
benign, so humane a Citizen. That was not the reason, judges, 
— ^truly it was not — ^why Pompey thought himself called on to 
enact an extraordinarymyestigation ; but being a man of sense, 
and endowed with a profound and an almost godlike understand- 
ing, he took many drcumstances into oonsideration : that the 
former [Clodius] was his foe ; Milo his friend. If, in the general 
exultation of all parties, he too indul^ed in joyous feelings, he 
was apprehensiye lest the sincerity of tneir re-established mend- 
ship should appear but weakly founded. Many other things 
met his yiew, but this aboye aU ; that admitting he had himsäf 
legislated with seyerity, yet, would you dedde with proper reso- 
lution. Accordingly, he selected from the most illustrious Orders 
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their brightest Ornaments ; nor did he, as some persons flippantly 
assert, in choosing the judges, set aside my friends. For, being 
a man of the strictest justice, he never once thought of doing so ; 
nor even, had he wishexl it, could he, while ^ood men were the 
object of his choice, have accomplished that mtention. For my 
interest is not confined to private fiiendship, which cannot be 
very extensive, simply because habits of intimacy cannot ezist 
witn a great number. But if I have any influenoe, I owe it to 
this, that the Bepublic has nnited me with the virtuous. Out 
of whom, when he was making a selection of the very best, and 
conceived it particularly concemed his honour [so to do], he 
could not but choose men [who were] attached'to me. But in 
hb fixing [i. e. in that he fixed] upon you, L. Domitius, especially 
to preside at this investigation, ne had no other qualification in 
view than justice, integrity, humanity, honour. He enacted, that 
the President mujst be of consular nmk ; I deem, because he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of the leading Senators to resist the levity 
of the mob, and the recklessness of abandoned characters. Out 
of the consular men he appointed you above all others : for you 
had given most ample proofs, from your youth up, how thoroughly 
you despised the madness of the people. 

IX. That therefore, judges, we may come at last to the point 
in question, and the indictment ; if every avowal of the deed is 
not usual [1. e. if in some cases it is usual], and if no decision 
on our case has been made, otherwise than we ourselves might 
wish ; and if the leg:islator himself, seeing there was no dispute 
as to the matter of &ct, yet wished that there should be a dis- 
cussion of the matter of right ; and if judges have been chosen, 
and a president appointed over the investigation, who will canvass 
these [points] with justice and discemment, your sole remaining 
duty, ludges, is to mquire* which of the two waylaid the other. 
And that jou. may be able the more easily to obtain a cicarview 
of this pomt by the arguments [to be adduced], attend with 
diligence, I beg of you, while I briefly State to you the whole 
transactiön. 

When P. Clodius was resolved to harass his country, during 
his prsBtorship, with every species of villany, and saw that the 
election of the preceding year was so protracted, that he should 
be unable to hold the office many months ; he who was not looking 
to the honour of the preferment^t as other men, but wishing as 
well to avoid [havin^ for a colleague L. Paullus, a Citizen of 
peculiar integrity [or, courage], as wanting a complete year 

• Yerbafcim t ' It remalns that von are reqtilred to ask nothing eise nnl««^ %t^. 

t Verbatim i • Rank of hononr/ But perhaps * gradua \!kOtk.oT\sf m«asA ^-wssä, -«^ 
* samn annnm,* Int i namelr. the proper age tot obtsJoA&v; >i3ki* öWkct^ <ä ^S»Sä\ '«^ '«* 
the pnetonhip^ forty jean of age. Tms Cu>di\xa iio\oT\syaA7 \y«(^««x«^ . 
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[whendn] to rend to pMxses the Commomnealtii. aU of a naMen 
abandoned his own [propt^l jear. and tnnsienvd hiraaelf to tl» 
eiMoing ; not, as is often doöe. throu^ any oooacientioiisacnipfe, 
but to miTe (as he affirmed) a fuU and entire jear to ezerabeliia 
offioe, in othor words. to OTertluow the CoauDooweahh. It sn^- 
gested itself to him, that if lIDo iwei« CoosuL his pneloniiip 
would be paraljzed and feeUe; he saw, moreoirer, that he was 
bein^ made Consol with the nnanimoos consent of the Roman 
pcofHe. He joined himself to his [MiloV] opponents ; bot in sucli 
a manner, that be alone, eTen in despite of them, regiüated tke 
entire canrass ; that, as he naed to aar, he sopported the entire 
oomitia on his own shoolders. Heoonvenedtiietribea, heacted, 
as agent, in distribnting bribes : br a lerr of the moat deqperate 
dtizens, he enrolled a new tribe, the Colline ; [yet, stränge to 
say], the greater eonfusion he caosed, the more did Müo daStj 
advanoe in Cftvoor. WhenthefeUow, qiuteieai^fiireveiysQrtof 
enormity, beheld that a nuin of nndaanted ooorage. his deadlr foe, 
would be Consul beyond all doobt ; and nnderstood that äct to 
have been often declared, not onlv bj the romoors, bot also by the 
snffi'agesof the Roman people, he be^mtoactwithootdifignise, and 
Openly to affirm that ]([ilo mnst be taken oS. Rade and savage 
slayes, by whose agency he had raraged the pnblic woods and ha- 
rassed Etmria, he had marched down from the ^penines! — iHiom 
yoa [actoally] saw. The thing was no secret, for he pnbhdy as- 
serted, over and over, that theconsolship coold not be wrestedftom 
Müo ; that his life mi^ht. This he often intimated in the Senate ; 
advanoed in the pubhc assembly ; nay, to FaTonios also, a man 
of great coarage, inqoiring from him with what hopes he was 
maddened, whife Milo was alive ; he replied, that within three, 
er at j&rthest four days, he would be no more : which expression 
of his, M. Favonius communicated to this M. Cato without loas 
of time. 

X. In the meantime, as soon as Clodius knew (for it was not 
hard to ascertain) that Milo, on the twentieth of «I anuary, had a 
stated, legally appointed, and unavoidable joumey [to make] to 
Lanuvium, for tne purpose of nominating a flamen, because Milo 
was dictatorof Lanuvium, he suddenly left Rome himself the day 
provious, in order (as was known by the event) to place an am- 
oufcade for Milo in front of his own farm. And he set out in such 
haste, that he left behind him a tumultuous assembly, in which his 
turbulent fury was greatly missed ; which was held on that veiy 
day, and which, if he nad not wished to compass a time and place for 
the atrocious enterprise, he would never have quitted. But Milo, 
~^ having been m the Senate on thät day tili it was adjoumed, 
bome^ chan j;ed his shoes and clothes, waited for some time 
Uf wi£9, M if customary, makes the necessary preparations, 
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and then set forward at such an hour as that ClodiuSt if he had 
intended retuming at all to Rome that day, had had füll time for 
retuming. Clodius meets him equipped for battle, on horseback, 
without any carriage, any baggage, any Greek attendants, as he 
usually had; withont his wife, which almost never happened; 
while this conspirator, who had designed that joumey [as we are 
told] to perpetrate a murder, was riding in his carriage, with his 
wife, muffled in a great coat, attended and incumbered by an e£fe- 
minate and delicate retinae of male and female slaves. He en- 
counters Clodius in front of his farm, about the hour of five [in the 
evening], or thereabouts. Without delay, several ruffians, armed 
with weapons, sally down upon him from a vantage ground ; fand] 
those in front slay the driver of the carriage. And when Milo, 
throwing aside his travellins-mantle, sprang from the carriage, 
and began to defend himself with great spint, those who accom- 
panied Clodius, drawing their swords, began, some to hasten 
oack to the carriage, with the view of attacEing Milo in the rear; 
others, to cut down his slayes who were behind, as thinking him- 
self already slain ; out of whom those who possessed a heart faithful 
to their lord, and truly courageous, were in part slain ; the rest 
seeing the fight maintkined at the carriage, and being prevented 
from succouring their master, and hearin^ even firom Clodius 
himself that Milo was slain, and believing it to be the fact, — 
the slaves of Milo, [1 say], without the oommand, or the privity, 
or the presence of their master, (for I will assert it, not with the 
view 01 shifUng the charges [from Milo], but, as it is the fact), 
did what every man would have wished his own slaves to do in a 
similar emergency. 

XL These circumstances occurred, judges, just as Ihave stated 
them: the waylayer was overcome ; force subdued by force; op 
rather temerity was crushed by valour. I insist nothing on what 
the Commonwealth — nothing on what von — ^nothing on what all 
good men, have gained. Let not all this truly profit Milo, who 
was bom to such a destiny as that he could not consult even his 
own safety, without, at the same time, saving the Bepublic and 
jrou. This if he could not justifiably do, I have nothing to allege 
in his defence ; but if reason has taught this to the refined, and 
necessity to the barbarous, and custom to nations, and instinct 
itself to the brüte creation, that they were ever to repel, by every 
possible means, all violence from their bodies, their heads, their 
liye9, — ^you cannot pronounee this act criminal, without at the 
same time deciding that all who may have encountered robbers are 
necessitated to perish, either by their weapons or your verdicts. 
But if Milo haa imagined this, it would surely have been xssssc^ 
deshrable for him to off er his throat to P . CVoöaxxti^TkoX. <sössfc\ss«^s^'\ 
nor then ßrst s/ssaiied by him, thaa to \iw^ \\ wss«NÄ.\y5 "5^^n 
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\Hn:iium he had not resigned himself to him to mcet the same fate. 
Bat if not a man of ^ou harbours this thought, then are we come 
to the deciflion of this point : not whether he were slain, for that 
we avow; bat whether justly or unjustly : [a poiiit] which has been 
ah'eady investigated in many previous causes. It is evident that 
a plot was laid ; and it is this which the Senate has decided as beinff 
done injarioasly to the Republic ; by whidi of the two it was laia 
does not appear. Conceming this point, therefore, it has been 
enacted that an inquiry should be instituted. Accordingly, the 
Senate has oensured the act, not the individoal ; and Pomper has 
appointed an investigation of the matter of law, not of the 
matter of faet. 

XIL Is there anything eise, then, come to be determined than, 

simply, which of the two lay in ambush for the other ? Nothin^ 

snrely : if Milo for Clodius, that it may not go unpunished; if 

Olodias for Milo, then that we may be acquittä of crime. How 

then can it be proved that Clodius plotted against Milo's life ? It 

iH sufficient in the case of so daring, so abandoned a monster as he 

[Clodius], to show that he had a strong motive, great hopes, 

important adyantages, held out to him by Milo*s death. Let that 

Cassian dogma, therefore, whösb interest is it? have weight 

in the case of these parties : although good men are not tempted 

to commit a crime by any advantage [howeyer great], bad men 

oflen by a trifling one. 6ut by the death of Milo, Clodius gained 

this acquisition, not only to become Praetor without his being 

Consul, ander whom he could have efiected none of his nefarious 

schemes, but even to become Praetor under those Consuls, if not 

actually by whose assistance, yet at least by whose connivance he 

hoped to be able to deceive the Republic in regard of his premedi- 

tated schemes of turbulence; whose attempts, as he himself argued, 

they would not be anxious to restrain, even if they could, siiice 

they considered themselves to be under so great an Obligation to 

him, and if they were anxious, would, perhaps, scarce be able to 

repress the insolence of a most abandoned wretch, now nurtured 

and strengthened by length of time. But, judges, are you the 

only persons ignorant ? Are you living as strangers in tlus city ? 

Are your ears on a pilgrimage, and are they unacquainted with 

this hackneyed talk of the town [as to] what laws (if laws they 

should be called, and not the nrebrands ot the city, and the 

scourges of the Republic) he intended to impose and brand upon 

US all ? Produce, I pray you, Sext. Clodius, that casket of your 

laws which it is reported that you rescued from his house, and 

bore off like a Palladium, in the midst of arms and a midnight 

mob ; in order, forsooth, that you might be able to afford a 

noble present and apparatus for the tribimeship, to some indivi- 

""nal (if you could have happened on one) wHo diouLd execute 
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the Office at your nod. And [as I understand] to those libertines 
that were distributed through all the tribes (rural as well as 
city), he had intended by a new law to add all the slaves who 
might come to continue in liberty* [i. e., be made free], in order 
that they too might enjoy the franchise equally with the freebom. 
Wowld Clodius have dared to name the lawwhich Sext. Clodius 
boasts of having discovered at his house, providcdMilo were alive, 

not to say Consul ? For of us allf 1 dare not State the matter 

fully. Consider then, how faulty that law is likely to prove, the 
very reprehension of which is attended with danger. And he 
has surveyed me, indeed, with that look with which he was wont, 
whea he used to be threatening all penalties to all men. For- 
sooth, that light puminary] of the Senate affects me [engagesmy 
attention]. 

Xin. What ! do you conceire that I am angry with you, Sex- 
tus, whose worst enemy you have punished even with far more 
•.*igour than my humane feelings prompted to demand ? You 
flung out of the house the bloody corpse of P. Clodius; you threw 
it into the public [Forum] ; despoiled of images, of pageantry, 
procession, panegjiic ; scorched with unhallowed faggots, — ^you 
abandoned it a prey to the dogs of night. "VVTierefore, though you 
acted so out of necessity, yet, since you vented your cruelty on my 
enemy, [while] I cannot praise, I have certainly no reason to be 
angry at your conduct. I have shown you, judges, how deeply 
Clodius was interested in Milo's death; give your thoughts now in 
tum to Milo. What interest had Älilo in Clodius's death ? What 
reason was there why Milo, I will not say should permit, but wish 
for it ? Clodius opposed Milo in his hopes of the consulship. But 
he was being appointed in spite of his Opposition ; nay, truly, was 
appointed the more on that account ; nor did he find in me a better 
supporter of his cause than in Clodius. The recollection of Milo's 
Services to me and the Republic had weight with you, judges ; my 
tears and prayers had weight, at which I then perceived you were 
wonderfuflj; afifected ; but far more weight with you had the fear 
of impending dangers. For what Citizen was there, that would 
propose to himself the licentious praetorship of Clodius, without 
the greatest fears of a revolution ? But that licentious it would 
be, you clearly saw, unless he were Consul, who had both the 

The exprosBlon qui in libertate morarentnr* being nnnsnal, we nmst explain it 
jy a relterence to c 32, where the words 'leges qasß nos nostris servls addicerent,' are 
expounded by AjBcon. os referring to a law by wMch fi-eedmen should vote in the mral 
tribes hitherto restricted to the/reebom. Hence it -would appear that * qui— mora- 
rentur* is intended to limit ' servos* to those who might &t a füture time become firee ; 
er perhaps it may be translated, 'that they might live in liberty/ 

t Thia is given by Quint. ix. 2, as an example of aporiopesis. There may be donbts 
whether the whole passage, as rcstored by Orellius, though evidentlY GSsÄX'jkX&aiBa.^'^ccsto- 
roat apte,' so as to deaerve Insertion in fhe text. Uo^«s«,«s«sa>ifÄo«ivi^.>&^"<5Ä ^srssw- 
neiüon is täx from clear. 
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oonrase and the power to corb it. When the whole Boman peo- 
ple feh that Milo was that man, who would hesitate, byhia vote, 
to release himself from fear, the Republic from danger ? Bot P. 
Clodius haying been removed out of the way, Milo is now dbliffed 
to struggle by the ordinary means to maintain his dig|nity. TbaA 
extraorcunary glory, and which was admitted to be hu alone, and 
which, by his exertions in suppressing the Clodian outrages, wbb 
every day increasing, has now vanished on the death of Clodiiu. 
You have obtained a riddance from the fear of any dtizen ; he has 
lost the school for the training of his virtne, the support of his 
election to the consulship, the perennial foontun of his glory. 
Accordingly, the consulship of Milo, which could not be weuened 
while Milo lived, is begun to be endangered, now that he is dead. 
The death of P. Clodius, therefore, is not merely no advantage to 
Milo, but is even iniurious to him. But [it will be nrged] hatred 
predominated ; he did it under the influenoe of passion ; he did it 
through enmity ; he did it as the avenger of injury, the redresser 
of his own wron^. What I if these föelings, I do not say were 
stronger in Clodius than in Milo, but in the former were extreme, 
in the lattcr had no existence — ^what more do you desire ? For why 
should Milo have hated Clodius, the source and origin of his glory, 
farther than this patriotic [or, moderate] hatred, which we weI 
against all bad men ? He had reason to hate [Milo] : first, as the 
supporter of my restoration; next, as the curber of his turbulent 
rage; as the vanquisher of his arms ; lastly, also as his accuser. 
For Clodius, while he lived, had the accusation of Milo hanging 
over him under the Flotian law Ide tn]. With what patienoe, 
then, do you think the tyrant brooked this ? how deadly was his 
resentment ? and in an enemy to justice, even howjustimible? 

XIV. It remains that his peculiar disposition and behavionr 
stand forward in defence of the one [Clodius], and that these same 
circumstances convict the other. Clodius never carried a measure 
by violence ; Milo all his b^ violence I What then, judges ? when 
I took leave of this city while you were overwhelmed with sorrow, 
was it a trial I feared? and not [rather] slaves, arms, violence? 
What just grounds should there have been for restoring me to my 
country, had not those of banishing me been unjust? He had 
named a day of trial for me, T am to suppose ; had imposed a fine ; 
had instituted an action for treason ; and of course, as if the cause 
were either a bad one and mine, and not both most glorious and 
yours, I must needs have dreaded a triaL [No.] I was reluctant 
that my fellow-citizens, saved by my measures and my dangers, 
should, in defence of me, l^ exposed to the arms of needy and 
audadous Citizens. For I saw, I saw this very Q. Hortensius, 
MH|^ and omampnt of the Commonwealth, almost killed by a 
Hi^^HsYes, when he appearcd as my advocate ; in which tumult 
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C. Vibienus, a Senator, a most worthy man, happening to be along 
yrith him, was so maltreated that he did not survive it. When 
therefore, has that dasger of his, which he had received from 
CatUine, rested in its sheath ? It was aimed at my breast ; I did 
not permit you to be exposed to it in my behalf; this it was that 
lay m wait for Pompey; this ensanguined with the massacre of 
Papirius that Appian Way, the monument of his name ; this, this 
same [dagger] was, after a long interval, again directed against 
me ; lately, indeed, as you are aware, he had well nigh despatched 
me at the palace [of Numa]. What act of Milo*s was parallel 
[to this] ? whose whole violence ever amounted to this, that since 
F. Clo(Hus could not be brought to trial, he might be prevented 
from keeping possession of the city, subdued by open force. Him, 
then, had he wished to slay, how great, how numerous, how glorioos 
opportunities presented themselves ! Might he not have fairly 
avenged himself, wheu he was defending his family, and his family 
^ods, against his [Clodius^s] assault ? might he not, when P. Sex- 
tius, his own colleague, an excellent Citizen, and valiant man, was 
wounded ? might he not, when Q. Fabricius, the best of men, at 
the time that he was proposing a law to procure my restoration, 
was driven away from tne attempt, afler a most barbarous massacre 
had been perpetrated in the Forum ? might he not, when the house 
of L. Csecilius, one of the most upright and valiant ofPrsetors, had 
been assaulted ? might he not, on the day when the law regarding 
me was enacted? — ^when the crowdedassemblageof allltaly, whom 
interest in my safety had convened, would have gladly acknow» 
ledged the glory ofthat deed ; so that even thongh Milo had been 
the a^ent, uie entire Statewould have claimed that glory as its own. 
XV. But what was the peculiar conjmicture ? There was a 
most illustrious and valiant Consul, P. Lentulus, the enemy of 
Clodius ; the avenger of his guilty deeds ; the champion of the 
Senate, the assertor of your decrees ; the advocate of that public 
Union, the restorer of my safety ; [there were] seven prsetors, eight 
plebeian tribunes, opponents of him, supporters of me ; there was 
Cn. Pompey, the onginator and the conductor of my restoration, 
his open enemy ; whose highly dignified and honourable propo- 
sition about my safety, all Sie Senate seconded ; who exhorted the 
Roman people [to do the same] ; who, by his haying passed a 
decree at Oapua, in my favour, gave, himself, the signal to all 
Italy, solicitous [for my welfar^, and imploring his protection 
[assurance of safety] to repair toRome, inorder to my restoration ; 
uien, and not tili then, did all the hatred of the Citizens burst forth 
upon him, through solicitude for me ; and of the man who had then 
despatched him, there would be no thought about his acomtuL^ 
but about his reward. Yet Milo goyeni<eöi\äa \«ai''^«c ^ «ssa. nisstä» 
Bummonod P. Clodius to a court o£ iua\Ä$Ä\ XÄset \» ^xens^^^ 
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Btrength. What! when Mio was in a private Station, and 
arraigned before the people at the suit of P. Clodius, when an 
ansamt was made upon Cn. Pompey, haranguin^ in defenoe of 
Milo ; what, I will not say opportunity, but even just reason, was 
there then for crushing Ciodius? And lately, too, when M. 
Antony had inspired aU good men with the uveliest hopes of 
safety, and the noble youth had most gallantly taken in hand a 
rery arduous part of tne public Service, and was already holding, 
ensnared, that savage monster, eluding the toils of justice, what 
a place, what an occasion, immortal gods, was thus presented I 
When making his escape into the dark recess of a staircase, he 
had [there] concealed himself, was it a mighty task for Milo to 
despatch tnat scourge [of his country], without, himself, incur- 
ring any odium; nay, with the most briUiant glory of Antony? 
What ! during the elections in the Campus Martins, how often 
had he the opportunity ! when P. Clodius had broken into the 
onclosures by force, and given directions that swords might be 
drawn, and stones thrown ; and then, all of a sudden, dismayed 
by the look of Milo, fled to the Tiber ; were not. you, and all 
good men^raying that it might please Milo to exert his bravery ? 
XVI. The man, then, whom he declined to slay, the favour 
of all conspiring [to urge him to the deed], him did he wish [to 
slay], along with the murmurs of some ? whom he did not venture 
[to despatch] with law on his side, in an advantageous Situation, 
at a favourable time, with perfect impunity; him did he not 
scruple to slay in the face of justice, in a disadvantageous Situa- 
tion, at an unpropitious time, and at the hazard of his life? 
especially, judges, when the struggle for your highest honours, 
and the day of election, were close at hand ; at which season 
(for I am aware how nervous a process canvassing for offices is, 
and how streng and how anxious the desire of obtaining the 
consulship) we apprehend every charge, not only that can be 
made openly, but even which can be darkly surmised ( when we 
tremble at mere rumours, at stories invented for the occasion, 
and devoid of foundation ; when we scan the looks and eyes of 
every one. For there is nothing so nice, so delicate, so brittle, 
or variable, as the inclination and feelings of our Citizens towards 
US ; who are not only exasperated at the profligacy, but often 
disgusted with the upright actions of the candidates. Did Milo, 
then, having in fuU view that much-hoped-for and eamestly 
expected day of the Campus [Martins], come forward to those 
venerable auspices of the centuries, proclaiming and avowing 
his guilt and his atrocity ? how incredible is this m his case ! how 
indubitable is it, too, in Clodius*s ! who conceived that he should 
bear sovereign sway if Milo were slain. What I who is not aware 
that the hope of impunity — a thing, judges, which is the source 
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of all audacity — ^is the greatest temptation to crime? Now in 
which of the two was this to be found ? in Milo ? who, even now, 
is arraigned on a count [that was] either glorious to him, or, at 
least, unavoidable [for self-defence] ? Or, was it M. Clodiug? 
who had so thorougnly despised triaLs and peualties, that nothing 
gave him delight which was either permitted hy [the laws of J 
natare, or allowed by the laws of the land. 

But why do I argue? Why press the point further? To you, 
Q. FetUlius, I appeal, an excellent and courageous Citizen ; I 
call to witness you, M. Cato, whom a kind of providential allot- 
ment has appointed me as judges. You have heard, from M. 
Favonius, that Clodius declared to him, and you heard it while 
Clodius was alive, that Milo was to meet his fate within three 
days. The very day but one afler he had made the assertion, 
the attempt was also made. Now, as he did not scruple to dis- 
close what he had in contemplation, can you hesitate for a mo- 
ment as to what he carried into effect ? 

XVIL How, then, [you will ask] did the day not escape him? 
I have just now explamed the reason. There was no difficulty 
in ascertaining the stated sacrifices of the Lanuvian dictator. 
He saw that Milo must, of necessity, set forward for Lanuvium . 
the very day that he did. Accordingly, he anticipated him. But 
on whsLt day? [the very same] on which, as I mentioned before, 
a mosi turbulent assembly was held, set on by his own venal 
plebeian tribune ; which day, which assembly, which huzzas, he 
would never have quitted, if he were not hurrying to a premedi- 
tated atrocity. He then had no reason whatever for his joumey, 
nay, even a reason for staying behind ; Milo had no power to 
remain [at Rome], and not only a reason, but even a necessity 
for leaving it. What I if, as he was aware that Milo would on 
that day be on the road, so Milo could not have even suspected 
that Clodius [should] ? I ask, first, how he could have come to 
know it? You cannot put the same question in regard of Clodius. 
For, though he should have asked no one eise but T. Patinas, 
his intimate friend, yet he might have known, that on that very 
day a flamen must of necessity be nominated at Lanuvium, by 
Milo, the provost of the town. But there were very many others, 
fr»m whom he could most readily have obtained that information ; 
all the Lanuvians, for instance. From what quarter did Milo 
inquire as to the retum of Clodius ? but admit that he did in- 
quire ; observe, what I concede to you, that, as my friend Arrius 
has suggested, he even corrupted a sKve. Read the evidences 
of your witnesses. C. Cassinius [^surnamed] Schola, a native of 
Interamna, at once the most intimate friend and comijaÄXßi^«^ 
P. Clodius; according to whosö \fe?^A\ÄOXl'^.^\»XJÖv'^^^^'^^:'^5^^^2^^ 
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Glodius had intended to stay that day in bis Alban yOla ; bat 
that intelligenoe was suddenly brougbt to bim, tbat Cyras tbe 
arcbitect, was dead ; tbat, accordingly, be determined speedüy 
to set forward for Rome ; C. Clodius, tbe follower of P. ClodioSy 
also deposed to tbe same effect. 

XYlII. Observe, judges, wbat material points are settled by 
tbese evidences. In tbe first pbu», Milo is, at least, fi:^eed firom 
tbe cbarge of baving set out witb tbe intention of lying in wait 
for Clodius by tbe way ; inasmucb as be was not to meet bim at 
all. Again (for I see no reason wby I sbould not, in passing, 
settle an afiaur tbat concems myself), you are aware, judges, that 
tbere have been persons wbo, in recommending tbis measure, 
asserted tbat tbe murder was perpetrated by tbe band of Milo, 
but at tbe Suggestion of some more influential person. Tbat is 
to say, tbese low and desperate wretcbes described me as a bravo 
and assassin. These persons, tben, wbo assert tbat Clodius would 
not bave retumed to Rome on tbat day, only for tbe report about 
Cyrus, are refuted by tbeir own witnesses. I feel revived ; I am 
freed ffrom tbe atrocious cbarge] ; I do not dread lest I seem to 
bave aevised tbat wbicb I coum not even bave surmised. Now 
I sball proceed to otber points. For tbis objection meets me : 
Clodius did not so mucb as dream of lying in wait, as be was to 
stop in bis Alban villa. [Tbis I readily admit] if, indeed, Clodius 
bad not been to leave it to commit a deed of blood. For it is 
clear to me, tbat tbe person wbo is said to bave announced tbe 
deatb of Cyrus did not announce tbat intelligenoe, but tbe ap- 
proacb of Milo. For wbat sbould be announce about Cyrus, 
wbom Clodius, on bis departure fi*om Rome, bad left expiring? 
I was present : I sealed tbe will along witb Clodius ; for be bad 
publicly made a will, and left bim and me legatees. Was it tben 
reported to bim at tbe bour of four on tbe following evening, 
tbat a person was dead, wbom at nine on tbe previous moming 
be bad left breatbing bis last ? 

XIX. Well, but admit tbat sucb was tbe case : wbat motive 

bad be to basten to Rome ? to expose bimself to tbe nigbt ? Wbat 

necessity for baste did bis being made legatee bring along witb 

it ? In tbe first place, tbere was no occasion wby despatcb äould 

be insisted on : next, if tbere were any, pray, wbat was it, tbat 

be could bave secured on tbat nigbt, but sbould lose if be bad 

come early to town tbe following day ? And, as to bim, an arrival 

in tbe city by nigbt was a circumstance rather to be shunned 

tban desired; so sbould Milo, considering be was a waylayer, 

bave lain in ambusb, and waited [for Cl(^us], if be knew tbat 

l^desiffned to come to tbe city by nigbt. [And, fbrtber,! be 

mjfUi bave slain bim by ni^bt, in a place notorious for plots, 

^™»Ärted wjth robben ; [Tf be bad^ tbere \s nowe^ovA ^-mVI 
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have given credit to him denying [^the charge], whose safety all 
are concemed for, even confessing its truth. ITirst, the very place, 
the harbour and the asylum of banditti, would have borne this 
Charge ; while neither the still solitude would have pointed out, 
nor the dark night have betrayed Milo ; secondly, the numbers 
assaulted by him there, robbed, plundered of their property ; the 
numbers, too, fearing this treatment, would be liable to suspicion; 
in fine, all Etruria, arraigned on this charge, would be cited [to 
appear]. But [pAssing this] Clodius, retuming on that day 
from Arida, did, surely, call at his house in Albanum. Now, 
granting that Milo were informed that he was at Aricia, yet he 
ought to have surmised that he would call in at his own villa, 
which skirted the road ; [my question then is,] why did he nei- 
ther meet him hefore his arrival at his villa, lest he might remain 
there all night, nor lie in wait for him [after he lefl it], in that 
place, where he would be obliged to travel by night [between 
the Tilla and Rome]. Sq far, judges, I see all me circumstances 
coherent : that it was even the mterest of Milo for Clodius to 
live ; that to Clodius, the death of Milo was most desirable, for the 
attainment of the ends which he had set his heart on ; that the 
hatred of the former apainst the latter was implacable ; that of 
the latter against the former, a mere nullity ; that the habit of 
the former was constant in of!'ering, that of the latter merely in 
repelling violence ; that by the former, death was denounced and 
openly avowed against Milo ; that from Milo, no such thing was 
ever heard ; that the date of the latter^s departure was known to 
the former; the retum of the former unknown to him ; the latter^s 
joumey indispensable ; that of the former even rather disadvan- 
tageous ; that the latter avowed that he would leave Rome on 
the day in question ; the former disguised his intentions of re- 
tuming on the same day ; that the latter had altered his intention 
in no one respect ; the rormer had invented an excuse for altering 
his intention ; that the latter, admitting he had been in ambush, 
should have awaited the night, near the city, to do so ; that the 
former, even if he did not fear the latter, yet ought to have feared 
an approach by night to the city. 

XX. Let US now attend to what is the principal point [in 
every such inquiry] : namely, to which of the parties was the 
very spot where they met the more opportune for an ambush? 
But is this, judges, even to be questioned, and further delibe- 
rated on ? Did Müo imagine that, in front of the farm of Clodius, 
in which farm, on account ofthose wild structures of his, at least 
a thousand able-bodied men were employed, he would be likely, 
on the high and lofty grounds of his Opponent, to come off &vl- 
perior, and had, therefore, particulaxVy <iic>?jeö.^Ä\.TjÄ.^SsÄ''ööft. 
conflict ? Or, was he rather waitÄd iox m \5aaX «^\»Vj\ssssi.^^^"oö'^ 
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induoed by the hope of the ground itself rfavoorin^ bis design] 
had there intended to make the attack ? The circuniBtanoe, 
judges, speaks for itself; which b always of great weight [on a 
trial like the present]. 

If you did not hear of theae matten as actual facts, bat saw 
bhem depicted in colours, yet woold it appear evident which of the 
parties was th^ waylayer, which of them desi^ed no härm, when 
Klilo was riding in his carriage, wrapped in his cloak, and along 
with him sat his wife. Which of these concomitants was not ex- 
ceedinglycmnbrous? the mantle, orthevehicle, or thecompanion? 
Wliat coold be worse prepared for the onset [than he], when he 
was entangled by his travelling-mantle, incumbered by the car- 
riage, and almost fettered by his wife ? Observe the other party, 
now, in the first place, sallying on a sudden from his villa ; why ? 
becaose it was evening : where is the need of travelling in Üie 
BTening ? because he was late arrivine at his villa. How is that 
to be accounted for, particularly at that season of the year [Ja- 
nuary]? [You will say] he called at Pompey's villa. [las^was 
it to see Pompev ? He Knew he was at his Alsian farm. Was it 
to inspect the villa ? He had been in it a thousand times. What 
then was the reason ? Delay and subterfuge. While Milo was 
Coming up, he was unwilling to leave his post. 

XXL Come, then, compare the march of this accoutred bravo 
with the incmnbrances of Milc- He [Clodius] used always to 
travel with his wife ; then he was without her : never but in a 
carriage ; then on horseback : he had Grecian slaves, wherevex he 
went, even when he was hastening to the Etmrian encampment ; 
then there was no frivolity in his retinae. Milo, as never before, 
was, then for the first time, accidontally leadin^ in his train his wife*s 
chorister-slaves, and whole troops of handmaids. The othpr, who 
osed always to bring along with him his courtezans, always his 
catamites, always his harlots, had then no attendants, whom, you 
woald not say, [were so selected] as if man had been singled out 
by man. Wnv, then, was he overcome ? Because the traveUer 
18 not always slain bv the bandit ; sometimes, on the contrary, the 
bandit by the traveUer ; because, admitting that Clodius [had 
fallen] in with those [who were] unprepared [to receive him], 
though fully prepared himself, yet, was ne like a woman falling 
in among men. Nor in fact was Milo ever so unprepared against 
him as not to be almost well enough prepared. He kept it ever 
in mind, both how greatly Clodius was interested in nis death, 
what an objeet of hatred he was to Clodius, and of what au- 
dadty Clodius was master. Accordingly, he never exposed his 
life to danger without defence and safeguard, as he was aware 
that it was set up for sale, and almost assigued to the highest 
bidder [greatest rewards] . Take into account the accidents, the 
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uncertain results of contests, and Mars impariial to all ; who, 
not unfrequently, by tbe hands of the prostrate adversary, bas 
overtbrown andleyelled tbe yictor in tbe dust, eyen in tbe act of 
despoiling and exultin^ oyer bis foe. Add, moreoyer, tbe stu- 

Eidity of a sated, inebnated, sluggisb leader ; wbo, after leaying 
is antagonist enclosed in tbe rear, forgot tbe remote companions 
of tbat [antagonist] ; wbom baying encouutered, inflamed witb 
resentment, and despairing of tbeir master's life, be met witb tbat 
punisbment wbicb faitbinlslayes exacted from bim for tbe life of 
tbeir master. Wby, tben, did Milo emancipate tbem? He 
dreaded, of course, lest tbey migbt inform ; lest tbey migbt not be 
able to endm« pain ; lest tbejr migbt be forced by torture to 
confess tbat F. Clodius was slam by Milo*8 skyes on tbe Appian 
Way ! Wbat occasion is tbere for a slaye-torturer? Wbat do 
yon seek to know? Is it wbetber Milo slow bim ? He did slay 
bim. Is it wbetber be did so rigbtly or wrongly ? Tbis point per- 
tains notbing to tbe torturer. For tbe question of fact rests witb 
tbe strappado ; tbat of tbe legality witb tbe judicial process. 

XXIL Let US tben bere discuss wbat ougbt to be tbe subject 
of inquiry in tbe present cause, [since] eyerytbinff tbat you wisb 
to discoyer by your tortures, we confess. But if you ask, wby 
be emanüipated tbe slayes, ratber tban [as you ougbt to ask] wby 
he presented tbem witb too niggardly rewards ; [I reply, tbat] 
you are ignorant bow to censure tbe conduct of an antagonist. 
For tbis yeryM. Cato, wbo always [expressed] all bis sentiments 
consistently and resolutely, assertod, and asserted too in a muti- 
nous assembly, wbicb, boweyer, was tranquillized by bis autbority, 
tbat tbey wbo bad defended tbeirmaster's life were most desenring, 
not of liberty alone, but, in addition to tbat, of eyery reward. 
For wbat reward is suflSciently great for so beneyolent, so excel- 
lent, so trusty slayes, by wbose means tbeir master liyes ; altbousb 
tbis, in fact, is not of so mucb importance as tbat, tbanks to tbe 
same [indiyiduals], be did not, witb bis blood and wounds, feast 
tbe Imagination and tbe eyes of bis most truculent adyersary. 
Now, if be bad not emancipated tbem, tbose sayiours of tbeir 
master, tbose ayengers of wickedness, andayertersofdeatb,must 
haye been surrendered to tbe torture. He [Milo] boweyer, bas 
notbing in bis present misfortunes, wbicb be bears witb less 
uneasiness [i. e. wbicb giyes bim more pleasure] tban tbat, eyen 
if any disast^r sbould happen to bimself, yet on tbem a due reward 
bas been fully conferred. But tbe examinations by torture, 
wbicb are now beld in tbe ball of liberty, bear bard on Milo. Of 
wbat slayes ? Do you inquire ? Tbose of P. Clodius. Wbo 
demanded tbem to tbe torture ? Appius. Wbo produced tbem? 
Appius. WbenoG [came tbey] ? From Appius. Goo^ ^5:Äa,\ 
wbat proceeding can be more seyexe*^ TVi^r^ \^\\ö«iÄ!KSÄÄ5akKso. 
of ilaves agaiüst tbeir master \m\ßsa iot ÄWsÄfc^^ ^a^ X^K^g^öjecÄ»- 
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against Glodius. Clodius has [of all human beings] advanced 
nearest to the gods ; nearer than on that occasion, Wnen he had 
made his way to their very presenoe ; since about bis death In- 
quisition is made as if it were about yiolated mysteries. But, 
however, our ancestors would not allow of the examination of a 
slave against his master, not because tho truth could not be 
elicited, but because it seemed to be degrading and more galling 
to the masters than death itself. [But], when the exammation 
against the criminal is that of the slaves of the accuser, can truth 
be discovered ? Nay, come, [let us hear] what was the exami- 
nation, or of what kind ? Hark you, Rufio, for instanoe, beware, 
I pray you, not to lie. Did Clodius lie in wait for Milo ? Yes. 
Lnpalement is inevitable. He did not. Liberty [may be] hoped 
for. What then is more unerring than this ordeal? [Slaves, 
on other occasions, though] hurried of a sudden to the ordeaL, 
are, notwithstanding, separated from the others, and are thrown 
into cells, that no one may be able to hold communication with 
them. But as for these, after they had beeu a hundred days 
under the tutelage of the accuser, they are brought forward by 
that very accuser in person. What can be adduced more fair, 
what more impartial, than this examination ? 

XXIII. But if, while the fact itself is made quite apparent by 
80 many dear proofs and tokens, you still do not suffidently 
discem that Miio retumed to Rome with a pure and upright 
heart, stained with no crime, disturbed by no apprehensions, , 
distracted by no guilty reflections, do but recollect, by the im-' 
mortal gods ! how great was the celerity of his retum ; what his 
entrance into the Forum, amidst the conflagration of the senate- 
house ; what his magnanimity ; what his looks ; what his words I 
Nor truly did he intrust himself to the populace alone, but also 
to the Senate ; nor to the Senate only, but also to the public 
guards and arms ; and not to these merely, but also to the au- 
thority of that very man to whom the Senate had consigned the 
whole Commonwealth, the entire youth of Italy, and the whole 
arms of the Roman people ; to whom he never surely would have 
surrendered himself, if he had not confided in [the justice of ] 
his cause ; especially [to one who was] listening to every report, 
apprehending mighty [dangers], suspicious of many plots, and 
to some givmg credence. Streng is the force oi consdenoe, 
judges; and streng on the part both [of innocence and guilt]; 
80 that not only are they who have perpetrated nothing in no 
wise apprehensive, but they who have transgressed imagine that 
the punishment is continually before theu* eyes. Nor truly with- 
out good reason has the cause of Milo always been approved of 
by the Senate. For these sagacious men saw the true grounds 
on which he defended his conduct, the boldness of his mmd, and 
the steadlnff^ of his defence. Have you forgpt^ tihen^ ^udgss^ 
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while that intelligence of the Clodian slaughter was recent, the 
rumours and reports, not only of the adversaries of Milo, but 
also of some other weak persons. They affirmed tliat Milo was 
no more to retum to Rome. For they imagined, that whether 
he had acted under heated and excited feelings, so as, buming 
with hatred, to slay bis adversary, he rated the death of F. Clodius 
so highly, that he would contentedly retire from bis native land, 
aller he had satiated bis resentment with the blood of bis enemy ; 
or whether he had desired, even by bis death, to free bis countr^, 
that the heroio man would not scruple, aflcr, by bis own penl, 
he had conferred deliveranoe on the State, to yield with resigna- 
tion to the laws, to carry away along with himself never-fading 
glory, and leave us to enjoy the blessings which he had himself 
preserved. IMany, too, used to talk of Catiline, and those horrid 
Bcenes. ^^ He will burst forth ; he will seize on some post ; he 
will make war on bis country.*' How wretched at tmies are 
those Citizens wbo have deserved best of their country I in the 
case of whom persons not only forget the most glorious, but 
often harbour suspicions of the most impious, deeds I Well then, 
these charges were ^roundless, which undoubtedly would have 
proved true, had Milo committed anything which he could not 
have defended with honour and truth. 

XXTV. Wbat ! [why mentionthe calumnies] which were after- 
wards heaped upon bim ; [calumnies] which would have Struck any 
man with dismay, [if he were] under a consciousness even of tri- 
fling delinquencies, — ^how did he sustfun ? Immortal gods ! Sus- 
tain ! nay, Dut how did he despise and set them at nought I wbat 
neither a guilty num, however greathis courage, nor an innocent 
man, unless he were a hero, could have disregarded. A number of 
sbields, swords, reins, darts, and javelius, it was also thought 
could be detected. They said that there was not a lane in the 
dty, not an alley, wherein Milo had not a hired house ; that arms 
were conveyed down the Tiber to bis Ocriculan villa ; that bis 
house on the Capitol was stored with bucklers ; that every place 
was füll of firebrands, prepared for the purpose of buming the 
city. These things were not reported mereljr, but almost believed ; 
nor were they rejected tili fuUy examined into. I, for my own 

fart, applauded the extraordinary yigilance of Cn. Fompey ; but 
will speak, judges, as I feel. They to wbose care is confided 
the whole govemment are obliged to listen to too many [stories], 
and cannot avoid it. Nay, even one Licinius, a sacrificing priest 
from the Circus Maximus, must be listened to, [while be states 
how] that the slaves of Milo, being made drunk at bis house, had 
oonfessed to bim of having conspired to assassinate Fompey ; 
then aflerwards that he was wounded with a sword by ^\ä »cJl 
them to prevent bis [Licinius's] ^^m^ VxiioTTDWbJstfSö.« ^»a ^asv^- 
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veyed the intelligenoe to Pompej into his gardens ; I am soiq- 
moned among the first ; in acoordance with the ophiions of hifl 
friends, he lays the matter before the Senate. I coold not, in 
80 Btrong Buspicions of my own and my comitry's guardian, avoid 
being terrified with appiehenaion ; bat yet I thooght it stränge 
that credenoe was given to a priest; that the confession of 
skves was listened to ; that a wound in the side, which might 
seem the poncture of a pin, should be taken for the throst of a 
gladiator. But, however, as I anderstand, Pompey exhibited 
more oaation than he did apprehension, not only m respect of 
those matters wldch calied ror alarm, but in short of eYeryÜiing ; 
that 70a might be relieved from any fears. [Again], the man- 
sion of C. Caesar, an iUastrioos and heroic man, was annoanced 

£as being] assaulted for several hours of the night. Ko one had 
leard, no one had pereeived it, [thoagh it oceurred] in so popu- 
loas a (jaarter. Still it was listened to. I coald not snspect of 
cowardice Cn. Pompey, a Citizen oftransoendantvaloar; I oeemed 
no yigilanoe too great, when the entire govemment was taken 
in Charge. A Senator was lately found in a crowded assembly, held 
in the Capitol, to assert that Milo was there [armed] with a 
weapon. He divested himself of his robes in that venerable 
temrle, that, since the life of sach a man and sach a cidzen was 
insimäcient to gainliim credit, the fact itself might speak, thoagh 
he maintained silenoe. 

XXV. All these were found to be false and treacheroas inveki- 
tions. But if Milo, however, is even now an obiect of alarm, we 
do not any more (övk in) apprehend this Clodian indictment; 
but we shudder at your suspiaons, Cn. Fompey (for you I here 
address, and in so loud a tone that it may reach your ears), your, 
your [suspicions], I say, [we dread]. Kyou fear Milo, if you think 
that he either is now impiously plotting, or ever did contrive any 
design against ^rour life ; if, as some of your agents report, the 
levies of Italy ; if these arms, if the battolions of the Capitol, if 
the sentineb, if the guards ; if the choioe youth that guard your 
person and your home, are all calied in requisition to resist the at- 
tack of Milo, and if all these are designed, prepared, aimed against 
him, [and him] alone, surely in his person are manifested great 
fortitude, an incredible spirit, and the power and resources of no 
Single individual ; considering that against him alone has been 
selected a general of the greatest eminence, and the whole Com- 
monwealth put under arms. But who does not see that all the 
weak and tottering parts of the State have been intrusted to 
your care, in order that you might restore and re-establish them 
by these arms ? And had Milo been permitted the opportunity, 
he would have proved to yourself in person, that no [one] man 
was ever dearer to another than you to him ; that he never dedined 
any danger in defence of your dignity ; that he yery often con- 
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tended with that most baneful scourge in defence of your fame; 
that bis tribuneship was regulated by your counsels, in order to my 
restoration, [an object] whicb you had most at heart ; that he was 
defended by you when on trial for a capital offence ; by you was 
aided in the competition for the prsetorship ; that he hoped always 
to have two persons most warmly att<ached to him: you on 
account of the favours which you conferred on him ; me on 
account of those which he conferred on me. Which facts, if 
he did not fully prove ; if that suspicion had been so deeply 
rooted in your mind that it were impossible by any means 
to be eradicated ; if, finally, Italy was never to rest quiet from 
levies, the city from arms, without the sacrifice of Milo, truly, 
he (such was his natural disposition, and such were his prin- 
ciples) would, without a scruple, have abandoned his country ; 
yet would he have appealed to you, Magnus, as [by me] he 
does even now. 

XXVL Observe how uneertain and changeable is the con- 
dition of human life, how unsettled and inconstant [a thing] i& 
fortune, what treachery in friends, whattime-serving pretenoes, 
what desertion of us by our nearest relatives in the tmie of need, 
what dastardly apprehensions I There will, there will surely^ 
come the time, and ere long that day will dawn, when, as I trust, 
your fortunes, still prospering indeed, but altered perhaps by some 
shock of Üie public afiaurs (and how often this happens we ought 
from experienoe to know), you will feel the loss of the afiection 
of the most friendly, the faith of the most upright, and the 
courage of the bravest man, [that has appeared] smce the creation 
of men. And yet, who will credit it, tnat Cn. Pompey, a man 
most deeply versed in the laws of his country, in the usages of the 
ancients ; lastly, in the administration of public afiairs, when the 
Senate has given him in charge *•'• to ascertain that the Kepublic 
receive no detriment," by which single line the Consuls were 
always sufficicntly armed, even without arms being afibrded 
thcm; [that] he, when he had an etirnj^ when he had a levy 
grantedhim, should haveawaited ajudicial decision in punishing 
the designs of that man who was disposed to abolish even judicial 
processes themselves. It is quite fully decided by Pompey that 
these things were falsely charged upon Milo ; as he enacted a law, 
by which, as I conceive, Milo ought— -as all acknowledge — ^Milo 
might, be acquitted by you. But inasmuch as [in that] he is 
seated in that spot, and surrounded by those bands of public 
guards, he sufficiently dedares that he is not overawing you (for 
what is less becoming his character than to oblige [or, convene] 
you to condemn him, whom he could himself visit with punish- 
ment, both in accordanoe with the usages of the axÄ^s3o^&^'ös^^^sx 
virtue of hb inherent right ?) but tViailaft \s\i«t^fet ^ ovxx ^"t<2>\ftK3öSÄvr 
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that vou may see that, in defiance of that yesterda/s harangoei 
you are at liberty to decide freely whatever you think. 

XXVIL Ana in point of fact, judges, this Charge of haTing 
killed Clodius does not give me any uneasiness ; nor am I 80 
senselßSB, so unacquainted with, and so little of anadept in,70iir 
way of thinking, as not to know what vour opinion is of the death 
of Clodius ; rcgarding which, thougn I were even unwilling to 
refute the charge so fully as I have done, yet might Milo wiÄ 
perfect safety exclaim, and proadly lie : *^ I have slain, I have 
flain, not a Sp. Maelius, who, becaase he was deemed to oonrt the 
rabble too much, by lowering the price of grain, and by birgesses 
from his patrimony, incurred the suspicion of aiming at regal 
er; not a Tib. Gracchus, who seoitiously deposed bis ool- 
le from his office : the slayers of whom have nlled the worid 
the glory of their name, no, but that man — (for he wouM 
dare to assert it, inasmuch as he had freed his countiy at his own 
peril) whose impious amours matrons of the highest rank have 
detected in the most venerable shrines; that man by whoee 
pnnishment the Senate frequently decreed that the soleann rites 
of religion demanded expiation to be made ; that man, whoie 
actual commission of an impious incest with his sister-eerman, 
L. Lucullus, her husband, afler an examination of her sEtves by 
torture, asscverated on oath that he had discovered ; that man, 
who banished, by the arms of his slaves, a Citizen whom the Senate, 
whom the people, whom all nations, decided to be the saviourof 
the city, and of the life of the Citizens ; that man, who bestowed 
and took away kingdoms, who parcelled out the whole worid to 
whom he pleased ; that man, who, afler numerous murders beiiig 
perpetrated in the Forum, confined to his house a Citizen of pre- 
emment virtue and glory ; that man, who considered notaing 
ever unlawful, whether in enormity or unhallowed passion ; that 
man, who set fire to the temple of the Nymphs, in order to 
obliterate all public record of the review [of his infamous oon- 
duct], entered on the public registers ; that man, in a word, who 
acknowledged no law. no right of Citizens, no limits of property ; 
who attempted to gain possession of the farms of others, not by 
the chicanery of lawsuits, not by illegal Claims of possession and 
litigations, but by a camp, by an army, and by advancing his 
Standards [to the attackj ; who, by arms and an encampment, 
endeavoured to drive out of their possessions, not merely the 
Etrurians (for them he had utterly despised), but this Q. Variofl 
our judge, a courageous man and excellent Citizen; who traversed 
with architects and measuring-rods the villas and ^urdens of 
many ; who bounded his hopes of Usurpation by the Janic^nm 
and the Alps ; who, afler he had failed in obtaining from M. 
Paconius, an illustnous Koman knight and brave man, the sa)e 
Qf an island in the Prclian lake, at once oouveyed by raffcs into 
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that Island, timber, limestone, quarried stones and tools ; and, 
while the owner was looking on across the bank, did not scruple 
to build on ground belon^ng to another ; who, to tbis T. Furfa- 
nius, to wbat a dtizen ? unmortal gods ! (for wby speak of the 
unprotected Scantian ? wby of the youn^ Aponius ? to both of 
whom he threatened death, if they should not give him up the 
possession of their gardens) ; but he dared [I say] to teil Fur-^ 
fanius, that unless hegave him the money which he had de- 
mänded, he would convey a corpse into bis house ; by the odimn 
resulting from which circumstanoe this honourable man, it was 
intended, should be overwhelmed ; who ousted bis brother Appins 
firom bis estate in bis absence — a man who is attached to me by 
the most faithful friendship ; who determined to run a wall in 
such a manner through bis sister's court-yard, and so to direc^ 
the foundations, as to deprive that.sister, notonly of a court| 
but of eyery avenue and entrance [to her mansion]. 

XXYin. And yet these things, forsooth, were now beginning 
to be thou^t supportable; although he directed bis attacks 
equally agamst the Republic ; against private individuals ; a^ainst 
thB distant, against the near ; against stran^ers, against friends; 
but unacoountable as it is, the amazing patience of the city had 
now, by custom' become hardened and callous. But, [let me 
ask], by what means could you either have warded off, or bome 
the [dangers] which were near and impending [over you] ? Had 
he obtained magisterial authority ; I insist not on allies, foreign 
nations, kings, proyincialmonarchs : for you would now be pouring 
forth prayers, that he should let himseu loose upon them, rather 
than on your lands, your houses, your money ; money, do I say ? 
firom your children, from your children, by Hercules, and ^our 
wiyes, he never would have restrained bis unbridled passions^ 
Do YOU think these things fabricated, which are piain ? which 
aie known to all? which are in your possession? that he meantj 
to enrol armies of slaves in the dty, by whose instrumentality * 
he might possess himself of the whole Commonwealth, and the 
private property of all? Wherefore, if T. Annius, holding the 
oloody sword [in bis band], were to exclaim : **• Citizens, I pray 
you, approach and give ear ; I slew F. Clodius ; bis fury, which 
we were unable at me present to curb by any laws, any trials, 
with this sword and this right band did I ward off your neck; 
8p that »to my single arm it is owing, that right, equity, laws, 
liberty, modesty, diastity, continued in the city '^ would it truly 
be requisite to fear how the State would tolerate it ? For, who 
is there now but approves of it ? but applauds it ? but afSrms 
andieels that T. Annius alone, within the memory of man, bas 
most benefited the Commonwealth ; hath filled tJafc ^^sjcmssl^^rj^ 
ple, all Italy, all nations, with tlie deei^esX. '^cs^'t ^ esssxtf^'ösö».'- 
mate bow high may have naea tiiioae T^yÄsasv^^^^^ «**^*^^**^ 
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people in the olden time. Our age, however, has now witnessea 
many splendid victories of the most accomplished generals ; and 
vet none of them has been productive of so lasting, so general 
J07, Treasure up this in your memory, judges. I trust that 
you and your children will live to see many blessings in the Re~ 
public ; as these individually arise, you wUl always bear in mind, 
that had P. Clodius iived, you should have witnessed none of 
them ; we are [now] buoyed np with the highest, and, as I trust, 
the best fbnnded expectations, that, with tms eminent man him- 
seif as our Consul, tne licentiousness of men being curbed, their 
avarioe restrained, the laws and judicial proceedin^ established, 
this Tery year will prove beneficial to the State. Is there then 
any man so infiituated as to dream that this could have occurred, 
and P. Clodius aliTe? What! under the domination of this 
Airious man, [let me ask you], what right of permanent posses- 
flion oould that prirate and personal property which belongs to 
you have ictained? 

XXIX. I do not fear, judges, lest exasperated by hatred, 
ariung from my private wrongs, I may seem to have thrown 
out these charges against him with more readiness than truth. 
For although my hati^d of Clodius ought to be the most pro*' 
minent, yet so universal an enemy was he of all, that l^it] almost 
ranked on an equality with that of the public. It is impossible 
to be sufficiently expressed, or, indeed, imagined, what wicked- 
ness, what mischief, he was master of. But view [the matter], 
judges, in this light : — the present, namely, is an investigation 
oonceming the death of P. Clodius. Picture to your minds, for 
our imaginations are free, and contemplate whatever they wish, 
Just as we distinguish the objeots whicn we behold ; pictiu*e then 
to your fancy the idea of this my proposal ; if I were able to 
brinff you to acquit Milo^ but on the condition that P. Clodius 
^ould be recaUed to life. What horror have jrou betrayed bv 
yourlooks? howwould he impress you, if alive, who, thougn 
dead, has scared you by the bare Imagination of him? WhatI 
if Cn. Pompey himself, who is a man of such bravery and fortune 
as to be always able to accomplish what none but himself [could 
hope] ; if, I say, as he had been able to appoint an investigation 
into the death of P. Clodius, so [he were able] to evoke himself 
from the Shades, which alternative were he the more likely to 
dioose? even if he were willing, on a principle of friendship, to 
recall him from the Shades, he would not have done so, throu^h 
regard for the Commonwealth. You are placed on the bendi, 
therefbre, the avengers of the death of him whose life, if you 
thought it possible to be restored by your means, you would 
Aesitate [as to restoring it] ; and an investigation has been ap- 
pcnnted mto bis death, of whom, if the restoration to life were 
"KMsiÜe by the same law, that law had never been enacted* 
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Need he then, who was the destroyer of this [wpetch], in ayowing 
tbe fact, fear punishment from those persons whose deliverance 
he had accomplished ? Grecian men bestow the honours of the 
gods lipon those heroes who have slain tyrants. What have I 
witnessed at Athens? what in the other cities of Greece? what 
divine honours instituted to such men ? what songs ? what ödes ? 
They are all but consecrated to the veneration and fame of im- 
mortality. Will you not only yisit with no distinctions, but even 
permit to be dragged off to punishment, the savioür of so mighty 
a people ; the avenger of so enormous a guilt ? Had he perpe- 
trated the deed, he would have oonfessed, would hare confessed, 
I say, that with a courageous and willing mind he performed it 
for the general good ; which deed surely he onght not only to 
have confessed, but also to have made a matter- of boasting. 

XXX. For if he does not deny an aotion [sc., his sUying 
Clodius in self-defence] from which he Claims nothing except to 
be pardoned [for doing it] ; would he soruple to acknowledge 
that [sc, killing him for the public good] for which even the 
rewaras of praise would desenre to be daimed. Unless, indeed, 
he thinks it more agreeable to you, to have stood forward as the 
defender of his own life than yours ; especially as bjr that avowal, 
if you were disposed to be gratefiil, he might attain to the most 
illustrious honours. But ifthe action were not approved by you 
(and yet how could their own safety fail of being approved by 
all?) — still, however, ifthe bravery of a most undaunted man had 
not proved acoeptable to his fellow-citizens, with a noble and 
resolute soul he wofuld have retired from an ungrateful country. 
For what more ungrateful retum could be imagined than that 
others should be rejoicing, and he alone mouming, by whose in- 
strumentality those others were made to feel joy ? And yet, we 
have always been of this feeHng in regard to putting down the 
laraitors to their country ; that considering otirs was to be the 
ffiory, we should consider ours also the <£.nger and the odium. 
For what praise [1 ask you] ought to have been bestowed even 
on myself, when 1 had ventured so much in my oonsulship for 
you and your children, if I imagined that I was likely to run every 
risk which I was preparing [to run], without the greatest per- 
sonal dangen ? what woman would not be bold enough to slay 
a wicked and mischievous Citizen, if she did not fear the danger ? 
The man who with odium, death, punishment, set fbrth to his 
view, no less zealously defends the State, is to be considered a 
man indeed. It is the duty of a grateful country to crown with 
rewards the Citizens who have deserved well of the State ; [that] 
of a brave man, not to be influenced even by punishments, so as to 
regret his having acted bravely. Titus AÄm\Ä^\SwÄ^Ssstfe^^<a?öÄ. 
pf he had done the deed] adopt t^ö Basaa <»tä«k»ssö. «a fe^sa^Ä-^ 
üsNaaca, aa Opimius, as Maxios, a»iii7«Äi% %sÄ.Ni\ö» ^*s«s&k1 
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were gratefnl,liewould rejoice at it; ifungratefiil, would^however, 
in his adverse fortune, seek support in conscious [rectitu<le||. 

But, judges, the fortune of the Roman people, andyour felicitY, 
and the immortal gods, thinkthe gratitude for this fayonr jnstljr 
their (not Milo*s) due. And, indeed, no one can think otherwiae^ 
except the man who denies the existence of any divine power or 
providence; whom neither the majesty of your empire, nor yon- 
der son, nor the motions of the heavens and constellations, nor the 
revolutions and successions of nature, aiifect ; nor, what is greatest 
of all, the wisdom of our ancestors ; who both themselves most 
rcligiously observed the sacrifices, the ceremonies, and the aus- 
picea, and have handed them down to us, their posterity. 

XXXL There is, there is, beyond all doubt, such a power ; not 
in these our bodies, and in this our imbecility [of frame], does 
there exist a certain fprinciple], which is possessedof aniraatioii 
and thou^ht, and [which] does not [also] pervade this so great 
and so a(£nirable a System of nature ; unless, perhaps, these peo- 
ple imagine that it has no existence, because it is not apparent 
nor yisible ; just as if we are able to see our thinking pnnciple 
itself, or plainly perceive what is its nature, or where it resides: 
from which we derive our wisdom, from which we derive our 
foresight, by which we plead and urge these very [arguments]. 
This, this, then, is the vcry power which has often brought to 
this dty amazing [instances of ] ^ood fortune and assistance; 
which nas dcstroyed and removed t£at scourge [of a man], whom 
it firstWired with the idea of venturing to enrage iKth yiolence 
and attack with the sword, the bravest of men ; and ^thereby 
efl^cted] that he should be conquered by him, whom, if he had 
conquered, he should have enjoyed unceasing impunity and scope 
for his licentiousness. This [great] object, then, has been efiected, 
judges, not by the counsels of men ; [nay]» not even by an op- 
dinary vigilance of the immortal gods. jlie objects of our reli-^ 
gious resards themselves, which witnessed that monster fall, 
seem to have bestirred themselves, and in his case to have as- 
serted their rights. For you now, ye Alban mounts and groves ; 
you, I say, I implore and attest, and ye demolished altars of the 
Albans, the partners and coequals of the sacred iights of the 
Roman people, which, driven neadlong by folly, aSier having 
hewed down and levelled the most inviolable groves, he had 
overwhelmed with reckless piles of buildings; your altars then^ 
[then] your sacred ceremonies exerted their energy ; your power 
' bore sway, which he had contaminated with every guilt. And 
you, O holy Latian Jove, whose lakes, woods, and domains, he 
nad oflen polluted with every abominable impurity and wicked- 
ness; at length, from your exalted mount, have you opened 
: eyes to punish him ; to you, to you was rendered, in your 
presence, the tardy but withaL juat and duev^naXt^. .^ü^eaxK 
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perhaps, we will say that it too was owing to acddent, that when 
oe had engaged in fight before the very shrine of Bona Dea, 
which Stands on the estate of T. Sextius Gallus, an eminently 
illustrious and honourable youth, before, I repeat it, Bona Dea 
herself, having engaged in fight, he first receiyed that wound by 
which he died a most ignominious death ; so that he did not 
appear to be acquitted by that infamous judicial decision, but 
reserved for this signal punishment. 

XXXU. And truly it was the self-same wrath of the gods 
that inspired his followers with such frenzy, as to cause his body, 
cast forth [not compositus, laid out] to be [as it were] scorched ; 
without images, without chants, without games, without pomp, 
without lamentation, without panegyric, without a funeral; de- 
filed with göre and mire, depnved of the solemnity of that last 
day, to which even enemies are wont to yield their claims. It 
was not, I believe, oonsistent with piety, that the images of the 
most illustrious men should impart any dignity to that most de- 
testable parricide ; nor that his remains should be mangled in 
any other place than that wherein his life had been condemned. 
Hard, indeed, and cruel at this time seemed to me the fortune 
of the Koman people, which for so many years saw and sufifered 
him to trample on the Bepublic. He had contaminated with 
his intrigues the most holy rites ; had broken the most solemn 
decrees of the Senate ; had openly raxftomed himself from the 
judges by money; had harassed the Senate in his tribuneship; 
had annulled the acts [passed] for the good of the State, with 
the concurrence of all ; had driven me from my native land ; had 
plundered my property ; had bumed my house ; had persecuted 
my children and my wife; had proclaimed an execrable war 
against Gn. Pompey ; had occasioned the murder of both public 
and private men ; had set fire to my brother*s house ; had de- 
vastated Etruria ; had ousted many from their homes and their 
fortunes ; he was pressing on ; he was urgent ; his frenzy the 
city, Italy, provinces, kingdoms, could not confine. At his home, 
laws were now actually engraven on brazen tablets, which were 
to consign us over to our slaves ; there was nothing belonging 
to any one, provided only that he had coveted it, which he did 
not think would this year be his own. ' No one withstood his 
designs but Milo. He deemed Pompey himself, who could have 
opposed him, in some sort attached to his cause, by their late 
recOnciliation. Cffsar's power he used to say was his power ; in 
the case of my misfortunes also, he had despised the sentiments 
of all giood men. Milo alone resisted him. 

XXXni. Here, then, the immortal gods, as I have already 
remarked, inspired that desperate and turbulent man with thie 
thought of lying in wait for Milo ; otherwise that scourge [of a 
man] could not haye been ezterminated. The Cotnmouwealtb 
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oould never, by its own authority, have avenged on 1dm its 
wronss. The Senate, forsooth, would have cur&d him as Prae- 
tor ; it had not at all succeeded, even when it used to make the 
attempt in regard of Glodius ranking merely as a private dtizen. 
Would the Consuls have been resmate in keeping the Prsstor 
in check ? In the first place, by the death of Milo, he should 
have had his own [creatures] as Consuls. In the next place, 
what Gonsul would have sucii resolution, where the Praetor was 
one by whom, as tribune, he would call to mind that a consular 
man was most grievously persecuted? He would have bome 
down everything, would possess, would keep master of it. By 
an unprecedented law, which was found at his house with tfao 
other Clodian laws, he would have made our slaves his freedmen ; 
in a Word, had not the immortal gods inspired him with the 
thought of attempting, effeminate creature though he was, to 
fllay the bravest of men, to-day you would be in possession of 
HO Constitution. Would he, indeed, as Praetor — ^would he, as 
Ck)nsul — ^provided these temples and very walls could have stood 
so long and he alive, and awaited his consubhip ; would he, in 
fine, as a living man, have done no mischief, who, when dead, 
under the gui(£uice of Sext. Glodius, one of his followers, set the 
senate-house on fire? Than which [spectacle] what have we 
Seen m'ore wretched, more gaUing, more lamentable? That the 
temple of piety, of dignity, of wisdom, of public counsel, the head 
of this dty, the sanctuary of the allies, the harbour of all nations, 
the seat vouchsafed to one order [of the Citizens] by all the 
Boman people, should be set on fire, razed, defiled? and that tlüs 
should not be done by an Ignorant mob, though that itself were 
a wretched alternative, but by an individual, who, having dared 
so much as a corpse-bumer for the dead, what would ne not 
have dared as standard-bearer for the living? He threw Glo- 
dius into the senate-house above all other places ; that, as dead, 
he might set fire to that temple, which, alive, he had over'- 
tume(L And are there persons who complain of the Appian 
Way, and say nothing oi the senate-house? and think that Üie 
Forum could have been defended firom his attaeks, while alive, 
whose corpse the senate-house has not resisted? Evoke, evoks 
him from the Shades if you can. Will you restrain hiä violenoe 
alive, whose fury, even buried, you hardly withstand ? imless, for- 
sooth, you did withstand those who ran to the senate-hoüse with 
torches ; to Gastor*s temple with halberts ; who flitted through the 
whole Forum with swonis. You saw the Roman people massa- 
cred, an assembly dispersed with swords, just when M. GaeUus, 
the tribune of the people, was listened to with attention, a man 
both of undaunted courage in the Service of the Gommonwealth, 
and most resolute in the cause which he had espoused ; both 
' ieroted to tbeparty o£ the good, aad \^e a\xt\iatvVf ^^ ^<&^- 
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nate ; and in retard of this, whether unwonted odium of Milo, 
or Singular good fortune, of superhuman and incredible fidelity. 
XaXIY. But I have now spoken quite enough in relation 
to the cause, even too much, perhaps, irrelevant to the cause. 
What remains, but to entreat and humbly beseech you to extend 
that clemencj to an undaunted man, wmch he himself does not 
implore; but which, a^nst his consent, I both implore and 
eamestly demand ? K, m the weeping of us all, you have beheld 
no tear of Milo, if you see his countenance always the same, his 
Yoice, his speech, firm and unfaltering, do not the less spare him 
for this. 1 know not whether he has not a much greater claim 
to your protection. For if^ in gladiatorial combats, when persona 
of the lowest rank and fortune are concemed, we are apt even to 
hate the cowardly, the suppliant, and those who beg for life ; 
[but] wish to save the brave, the intrepid, and those who cheer- 
mlly offer themselves to death ; and if we feel roore for those 
who do not need our clemency than those who importunately 
crave it, how much the more are we caUed on to act so in the 
case of the bravest Citizens ? The words of Milo, judses, which 
I continually hear, and at which I am daily present, dishearten 
and scare me to death. ^^Farewell," he exclaims, ^^farewell, 
my fellow-dtizens ; may they be powerful, prosperous, and happy : 
[long] may this famous citf stand, and native country to me 
most dear, however she shall have deserved at my hands; may 
my fellow-citizens (since I may not with them) of themselves 
without me, yet stül throueh me, continue in the enjoyment 
of public tranquillity. I will retire and withdraw. If I am 
not allowed to enjoy a well — at least I shall escape an 111 — 
govemed Republic And the very first well-organized city to 
which I shall nave come [in my wanderings], there shall I repose. 
Alas !** cries he, ** my firmtless toils ! my imisive hopes ! my empty 
schemes I Could I, afler I had, when the whole State wus tram- 
pled under foot, devoted myself in my tribuneship to the Senate^ 
which I had found abolished, to the Koman knights, whose 
strength was debilitated ; to good men, who had lost all autho- 
rity throngh the Clodian arms ; could I [I say] think that the 

Protection of good men would ever be wanting to me ? After 
had restored you to your country (for he very oflen converses 
with me), coula I imaeine that a place in that country would be 
wantins to myself? Where now is the Senate which I sup- 
ported ? Where are those, those, your Roman knights ? Where 
the affectionate resards of the corporate towns ? Where the 
acdamations of Itfüy ? Where, in nne, M. Tullius, is that voice 
and advocacy of yours, which was of aid to so many? Am I 
the onhr person it cannot assist, who so often exposed myself ta 
death for you?" 

XXX V. Nor, judges, does he utter these aentiments "with 
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tears, as I do now, but with these yerj looks wbich yoa behold ; 
for he denies, he denies, that he did what he has done for nn- 
grateful Citizens ; he does not [deny that he did it] for dtizens 
who are timoroos and watchliil against eyery danger. The 
plebeians and dregs of the people, which, under the directioa 
of P. Clodius, threatened your fortunes, in order that jowr life 
might be the more secure, he declares that he managed* so aa 
not only to restrain by his firmness, but also to sooth at the ex« 
pense of his triple patrimony ; nor is he afraid, lest, when he 
appeased the plebeians with largesses, he should faii in coneiliat- 
ing you by his eminent Services to the State. He affirms that 
the affection of the Senate towards him has been often displayed 
doring these very times ; and that, whatever path fortune soaü 
have pointed out, he will carry along with him the respectM 
addresses, the tokens of affection, the [friendly] Conferences, of 
you and of your respective orders. He bears in mind also tiiat 
the yoice oi the herald only was wanting — the want of which he 
least of all regretted ; but that by the universal suffirage of the 
people — ^the only thing which he was really anxious for — ^he was 
dectared ConsuL In fine, that, if now these arms are likely to 
tum against him, the suspicion of the deed, not the crime of the 
perpetration, lies at his door. He adds these words, which are 
oertainly true, that BRAys and wise men are not so apt to 
pursue the rewards of upright actions, as upright actions tnem- 
selves ; that he has performed no action of his life exoept most 
nobly; that is to say, if nothins is more noble in a man than to 
rescue his country from penls, that they are happy for whom such 
conduct has obtained the meed of honour fix)m tneir Citizens ; bat 
that, at the same time, they are not [to be esteemed] unhappy, who 
have outdone their Citizens in benefits ; but, however, that of all 
the rewards of virtue, if a concem for rewards were to be enter- 
tained, the noblest is glory ; that it is this alone which consoles 
US for the shprtness of ufe, and causes us, ^though] absent, to be 

Eiresent; [though] dead, to be alive; m fine, that it is this 
glory] by whose steps men seem to mount up to heaven. ^^ Of 
me,** he says, ^* the Koman people shall ever, all nations eyer, 
conyerse ; no distant age shall ever be mute. Nay, at this yery 
instant, when an entire train is laid to kindle odium against 
me, yet am I celebrated in eveiT assembly of men, by retuming 
of thanks, by congratulatory addresses, and by every conversa- 
tion [that may arise]. I pass over the festal days of Etruria, 
both celebrated and permanently instituted. Tlus is the hun- 
dred-and-first day, if I mistake not, from the death of Clodius. 
TVTierever the boundaries of the empire of the Bomans extend, 
thiiher hath reached, not merely the fame of, but also the joy at 

* Orwifh«iNMn,*declar«6thathegainedoverto]ii8Blde,* A^ 
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that occurrence, I am not therefore anxious," he says, " as to 
where this per son rnay be ; sinoe the glory of my name, even now, 
spreads through every land, and [there] will ever dwell." 

XXXVI. Thus have you often [conversed] with me, when 
these, your judges, were absent; but in their hearine I thus 
oonverse witn you. I cannot indeed sufficiently applaud you for 
being of this temper of mind; but the more godhke is this vir- 
tue, with the more conoem am I tom from your arms. Nor, 
indeed, if you are forced away from me, is this complaint lefb to 
Gonsole me, that I can be angry with those from whom I met 
the wound ; for not my enemies, but dearest friends, will wrest 
you from me; not those who have ever deserved evil at my 
hands, but invariably the very best. No such acute pain, judges, 
will you ever inflict on me (though [why say no ; for] can any 
fiiture pain be so acute?), nay, not even this very one [will you 
inflict on me to the degree] that I shall forget how highly you 
have always esteemed me. Andif this forgetfulness has ^ned 
possossion of you, or, if you are displeased at anything in my 
oonduct, why is not that atoned ror by my life rather than 
Milo^s ? For I shall have lived nobly, if some casualty befall me 
before I come to witness this signal calamity. Now one conso- 
lation Supports me, that, T. Annius, no omce of love, none of 
attention, none of afiection, has been wanting to you at my hands. 
For you did I covet the frowns of the powerful; my person and 
my hfe I oflen exposed to the arms oi your enemies ; for you I 
prostrated myself at the feet of numbers ; the property and the 
fortunes of myself and my children I embarkea in the partner- 
ship of your exigencies ; Leistly, on this very day, if any violence 
isprepared, any hazard of hfe intended, I demand [a share]. 
What now remains ? What have I to say, what to do for your 
Services to me, except to consider that fortune, whatsoever it 
will prove, as my own ; I refuse it not, I decline it not ; and I 
implore you, judges, either to enhance the favours which you 
have conferrea upon me by his preservation, or to witness their 
approaching obliteration in his falL 

XXXVn. Milo is not affected by these tears. He is possessed 
of some incredible fortitude ; he deems that exile only exists 
there, where there is no room for virtue ; that death is nature*8 
boum, not a punishment. Let him then [continue] in that 
sentiment with which he was bom. What, judges, P^ll you 
think], and of what sentiments, pray, will you be ? Will you 
retain the memory of Mllo, and banish himself? And will there 
be found any place in the earth more worthy of giving shelter 
to such magnanimity, than that which gave it birth ? On you, 
on you, I call, ye gallant men, who have profusely shed your 
blood for your country ; I call on you, ye centurions, and you, 
je soldiers, in this penl of an invincibl^ hero and Citizen* Shall 
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this amazing worth be expelled from this eity, cast out, banished, 
while you are not only spectators, but abo with arms in your 
hands, and protectinff this tribunal? Wretch that I am I un- 
fortunate being! oomd you, litOlo, by means of these men, re- 
Store me to my country ; shall I not be able, by means of the 
same, to retain you in your country ? What answer shall I make 
to my children, who look on you as another father ? what to you, 
mv brother Quintus, who are now absent, the mutual partner 
of these dangers ? Is it that I was unable to insure the safety of 
Milo by means of the very men by whom he had secured mine? 
But in what cause that I oould not ? One which is approyed of ' 
by the world. From what persons that I could not? fVom 
those who most of all were gratified at the death of Clodius. 
At whose solicitation ? My own? What mighty scheme of guilt 
did I devise, i^hat enormous crime commit. judges, when I traoed, 
discovered, laid before you, and quashed* those proofs that the 
destruction of the Republic was in contemplation ? All miseries 
flow from that souroe on me and mine. Why did you wish me 
restored ? was it, that in my yiew, those by whose instrumentality 
I had been restored, should in tum be expelled? Do not, I 
implore you, allow my retum to be a source of bitterer pangs to 
me than was that departure itself. For how could I conceive 
my seif restored, if I am tom from the arms of those through 
whom I was restored? 
XXXYIII. Oh 1 that the immortal gods had so arranged (with 
' your permission, my country, I speak it, for I fear lest I may 
express with impiety towards you what I say through affection 
for Milo) — ^that P. Clodius not merely were alive, but also were 
Praetor, Consul, Dictator, rather than I should behold thismght. 
O immortal gods ! |liow] brave a man, and [how] worthy, judges, 
of your preservingl Not so, not so, hereplies. Nay, butlet 
him haye su£Eered merited punishment ; and let me, if it must 
needs be so, undei^o unmerited. Shall this man, bom for hia 
country, die anywhere but in his country, or if it be so, for hia 
countiy ? Will you retain the memorials of his mind, and allow 
in Italy no sepulchre for his body? Will any man expel him 
from this city by his yote, whom eyerjr city will invite wiüiin ita 
walls, when you shall haye expelled him ? Oh I happy the land 
which shall haye sheltered this man ! ungrateful this country if 
it shall banish him I wretched, if it shall lose him ! But let me 
conclude : for I cannot now speak for tears ; and he forbids him- 
seif to be defended by tears. You, judges, I entreat and conjure, 
in giving your yotes, to dare to act as you think. Your courage, 
your justice, your honour (trust me), he wUl most of all approye, 
who, in selecting judges, made choice of the best, the wisest, and 
brayest of men. 
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THE FIRST ORATION OF CICERO AGAINST 

LUCIUS CATILINE. 

I. How for, then, Catiline, will ^oa trample upon our patience? 

how long will your fury tum us into mocKery r to what lengths 

will Your unbndled insolenoe proceed? has tne nightly ^ard of 

the r alatium nothing daunted you ? nothing, the sentinels of 

the city ; nothing, the trepidation of the popmace ; nothing, the 

concourse of all honest men ; nothing, this most impregnable 

place for convening the Senate ; nothmg, the countenances and 

the looks of these [Senators] ? Are you not aware that your designs 

are discovered? — see you not that your conspiracy has already 

come within [is held bound by] the privity of them all? Who 

of US, do you imaginc, is Ignorant what you did last night ? what 

the night preoeding it? where you were? whomyou convened? 

what designs you formed? What timesi What principlesi 

The Senate is apprized of, the Consul sees these things ; yet he 

lives. lives ! nay, but comes even into the Senate ; shores in 

the public delibcrations ; marks and sineles out every one of us 

for massacre. But we, ^allant men, think that we do our duty to 

the State, if we escape his fury and his darts. Catiline, you ought 

long ere now to have been dragged to execution by order of the 

Consul ; on you should that ruinhave been hurled, which you are 

a long time plotting against us all. But did that ülustrious man, 

P. Sopio, the Iligh PontifiT, [[acting merel}^] in a private capadty, 

slay Tib. Gracchus, when slightly weakening the stability of tho 

Commonwealth ; and shall we, Consuls, tolerate Catiline, desi- 

rous of devastating the whole world with bloodshed and oonfla- 

gration? For I omit these [instances as] too remote, how Q. 

Servilius Ahala slew with his own band Sp. Mselius, who was 

favouring a scheme of revolution. There was, there was once, 

such virtue in this Republic, that brave men inflicted severer 

punishmcnt on a factious Citizen than on the most inveterate 

enemy. [Not so now, for] we, Catiline, have a decree against 

you, füll of force and severity ; the State wants not the wisdom 

nor the authority of this order ; we, we, the Consuls, I say it 

plainly, are lacking in our duty. 

n. The Senate once decreed that the Consul, L. Opimius, 
should ascertain that the Republic received no detriment. Not 
a night intervened : C. Gracchus, descended of a most illuatrv<2i<ia& 
father, grandfather, and ancestors, uxid<^x wsoä %»s^\sasso& ^*t 
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[excitin^] commotions, was put to death ; [on the same occasion] 
M. Fulvius, an ex-Consul, and his children, were slain. The 
Commonwealth was, by a like decree, introsted to the Consuls, 
G. Marias and L. Yalerius. Did death and the vengeance [of 
the Republic] respite for a single d&j L. Satuminus, the ple- 
beian tribune, and C. Servilius, the Praetor? But we are now^ 
this twentieth day, permitting the weapon of the authority of 
these Senators to lose its keenness in our hands. For we have 
a decree of the same kind, but shut up among our records, as a 
sword sheathed ; in conformity to which decree, you, Catiliue, 
should at onoe have been put to death. [Yet] you live, and live 
not to relinquish, but strengthen your effiibntery. I am desirous, 
oonscript fathers, to be merciful; I am desirous not to seem 
remiss m so great perils of the State ; but already do I condemn 
myself of sloth and irresolution. A camp is pitched in Italy 
against the Republic in the defiles of Etruria ; the number of 
the enemy is every dajr increasing ; yet still we see the director 
of the camp, the captain of the rebels, within the city, and even 
in the Senate, daily plotting some intestine mischief against the 
State. If, Catiline, 1 should now order you to be apprehended^ 
if to be put to death, I doubt not my fear must be, lest all good 
men may Charge me with being too late in doing so, rather than 
that any one [should Charge me with being] too severe. Bat 
for certain reasons, I am not yet induced to do what ought long 
since to have been done. Then, and not tili then, shall yoa 
[Catiline] ^uffer death, when not even a man can be found so 
wicked, so desperate, so like yourself, as not to confess that it 
was justly inflicted. As long as there will be a man who may 
venture to defend you, you shall live ; and live just as now you 
are living, beset with many and powerful guards of my placmg, 
so that you cannot make one movement against the Republic 
The eyes also and ears of many shall, as they have hitherto 
done, watch and guard you [when] unperceivecL 

in. For what is there, Catiline, that you can any lonser ex- 
pect, if neither night by its gloom can shade your traitorons 
meetings, nor a private mansion with its walls keep within it 
the voice of your conspiracy? if every thin^is declared, is foroed 

Einto notice] ? Do now at least change that mtention : be advised 
\y me ; think no more of bloodshed and confiagration. You are 
hemmed in on every side ; all your plans are clearer to us than 
the noon-day, whioh along with me you may here review. Do 
you recoUect that on the twenty- first of October I asserted in 
the Senate, that on a certain day, which day was to be the 
twenty-eighth of October, C. Mallius, the partisan and asent 
of your audacious enterprise, would appear in arms ? Did there 
escape me, Catiline, not only an attempt so enormous, so nefa- 
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rious, so surpassing belief, but that which is much more to be 
wondered at, the [very] day ? I said, likewise, in the Senate, 
that you had fixed on the twenty-seventh of October forthe 
massacre of the nobles, at a time when many leading men of 
the city had retired from Rome, not so much in order to save 
themselves, as to disconcert your plans. Can you deny, that 
on that very day, beset by my guards, by my vigilance, you 
could not take one step against the Bepublic, when, on the 
departui-e of the others, you, nevertheless, ei^pressed yourself 
satisfied with the murder of us who had remained. What! 
when you relied, that on the first of November you would seize 
on Prseneste by a noctumal assault, did you not find that colony, 
in pursuance of my Orders, secured by a garrison, by guards and 
sentinels of my appointment? You are doingnothmg, plotting 
nothing, thinking nothing, which I do not only hear, but see, 
and clearly understand. 

IV. Review, then, now with me that night preceding [the 
last] ; presently shall you perceive th!.t I am much more keenly 
on the watch for the preservation, than you for the destniction, 
of the State. I affirm, then, that on tne preceding night, you 
came to the Falcarian street (I shall deal openly with you), to 
the house of M. Lseca ; that thither assembled several of the 
associates in that insanitv and crime. Dare you deny this? 
Why are you silent ? I shall prove it if you deny. For I see 
here in the Senate certain persons who were [assembled] along 
with you. Immortal gods 1 in what quarter of the world are 
we ? what Republic have we ? in what city do we live ? Here, 
here, conscript fathers, in our own order, in this, the most vene?- 
rable and respectable assembly in the world, there are [men] 
who are meditating the destruction of me and of us all, who 
are meditating the ruin of this city, and, consequently, of the 
world. I, the Oonsul, am looking at thom, am' askmg their 
opinions about the public afiairs I and am not as vet wounding 
with my voice those who ought to be slain with the sword! 
You were, therefore, Catiline, at Lseca's that night; you did 
distribute the parts of Italy; you did appoint [the place] to 
which it was agreed that eacn should repair; you did select 
whom to leave at Rome, whom to take along with you ; you did 
point out the quarters of the city for conflagration ; vou did 
assert that you were yourself already on the point of settmg out ; 
you did say that it caused even then a trifling delay to you that 
I was alive. There were found two Roman knights to free you 
from that solicitude, and promise that, on that very night, a 
little before dawn, they would slay me in my own bed. All 
these things I discovered, your assembly being hardly as yet 
dismiseed ; I secured and strengthened my house with additional 

s 
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ffuards ; I refiifled admittanoe to thosc whom 70a hid sent to mj 
house in the moming to salute me ; those very persons havinff 
come, who, I had alroady stated to sereral pttrsons beforeham^ 
were to come to me at that rery time. 

y. Now these facts being so, Catiline, prooeed as yoa hare 
begun ; leave at length the citj ; the gates are open ; dio set oat. 
That Mallian encampment of yours is too long legretting the ab- 
senoe of their Commander. Take out with you also all your confe- 
derates ; if not all, as many as you can. Pm^ the dty. Yoa 
will relieve me from great apprehensions, proyi&d ihere be a wall 
between von and me. Tou can now no longer have any inter- 
ooorse with us. I will not tolerate, not siäfer, not permit it 
Great thanks are due to the immortal gods, and to this Japiter 
Stator himsel^ the most ancient guarman of this city, that we 
have so oflen already escaped so cniel, so dreadful, and so dan- 
^rous a pest of Üie Republic. The supreme safety of the State 
IS not to be again and again endanger^ by an indiyidoaL As 
long, Catiline, as you plotted against me, the Consul elect, I 
defended myself^ not by a public guard, but by private Tigilanoe. 
When at the late consular election, you wished to slaj me, the 
Consul, and your competitors, in the piain [of Mars], I defeated 
your atrocious attempts by a guard and forces of my firiends, 
without ezciting^ any public tumult ; in a word, as often as you 
aimed at my lijfb, I witnstood you singly, though I was aware tiiat 
my ruin was linked to some signal calami^ of the Republia 
Now, indeed, you openly attack the whole Öommonwealth, the 
temples of the immortal gods, the dwellings of the dty, the fiTes 
of all the Citizens. All Italy, in short, you are devoting to 
slaughter and devastation. Wherefore, since I dare not do that 
whidi is the primary and proper act of this command [which I 
hold], and of the oiscipline of our ancestors, I shall do that 
which is milder in point of severity, and more useful for the pub- 
lic safety. For if 1 should order you to be put to death, a rem- 
nant of the conspirators will remain in the State ; but if you 
depart, as I am lonj? since exhorting you, the numerous and de- 
structive canaille ot the Bepublic, composed of your followers, 
shall be cleared out from the city. What is the matter, Catiline ? 
do you hesitate to do that at my bidding, which you were on the 
point of doing ofyour own accord? The Consul Orders a traitor to 
quit the city. Do you ask me [is it] for exile ? I do not so 
direct ; but if you ask my advice, I recommend it. 

VI. For what is there, Catiline, that can now ^ve you plea- 

sure in this city ; in which there is nobody, unconcerned in that 

conspiracy of desperate men, but dreads, no one but hates you. 

What Stigma of domestic infamy is not branded on your life? 

^ What scandal of private conduct does not cling to your infamy ? 
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What lust has ever been a stranger to your eyes, what enormity to 
your hands, what pollution to yourwhole body? towhatyouth, 
whom you had entangled by the allurements of vice, did you not 
present either a da^ger forhis audacity, or a torch for bis passions? 
But what ! when mtely, by the death of a former wife, you had 
prepared your house for a new allianoe, did you not heighten this 
crime by another incredible act of guilt ? but this I pass over, 
and readily sufier to remain in silenoe, lest the enormity of such 
an act may seem either to have had being in this dty, or not to 
have been punished. I pass oyer the wreck of your fortune, which 
you shall mid whoUy to impend over you the next Ides. I come to 
those things which appertain not to the ignominy of your private 
viees, not to your domestie embarrassments and scandals, but to 
the whole Bepublic, and to the iives and safety of us all. Can 
this light, Catiline, or the breathing of this air, be grateful [to 
you], when you are aware that there is none of these [bere pre- 
sent] but knows that, in the consulship of Lepidus and Tullus, on 
the last day of December, you stood in the Comitium Härmed] 
with a weapon ? that you coUected a gang to slay the Consuls 
and leading men of the city ? that no remorse nor fear of yours, 
but the fortune of the Bepublic, thwarted your wicked and Zan- 
tic attempt ? And I now omit those matters. For they are nei- 
ther obscure, nor your afler-ofiences few. How oflen did you 
attempt to slay me, the Consul elect, how often, Consul 1 how 
man^ strokes, so aimed, that they did not seem possible to be 
pamed, have I shunned by a certsin slight side-movement, and 
as they term rt, by [a deflecdon of ] the body I You are doing 
nothing, effecting nothing [plotting nothing] ; ^ret you cease not 
irom making the attempt and harbouring Sie wish. How ofben 
has that dagger been wrested from your hands ? how often has it 
by some accident dropped, and slipped Tout of them] ? [vet you 
cannot dispense with it vory long] : and I know not indeed by 
what rites it has been initiated and oonsecrated by you, that you 
deem it necessary to plant it in the body of a ConsuL 

vn. But now, what is this your life ? For I shall now ad- 
dress you in such terms that I may not seem to be influenced by 
hatred, as I ought ; but by commiseration, to which you have no 
Claim. You came a little while ago into the Senate. Who, of 
this so large an assembly, of so many personal friends and rela- 
tions, saluted you ? If, within the memory of man, this happened 
to none [but you], do you await the reproofs of the voice, when 
von are overpowered by the most solemn decision of silence ? 
NVhat ! [shall I say] that on your approach the benches were for- 
saken ; that all the consular Senators, who were very often marked 
out by you for massacre, as soon as you took your seat, left that 
part of the benches bare and vacant ! With what feelings do you 

£ 2 
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think it your duty to bear this ? By Hercules ! if my slaTes were 
to fear me as^U your fellow-citizens do you, I shonld think I ought 
to abandon my house : do you not think [that you ought to leave] 
the city ? and if I beheld myself undeservedly the object of such 
beavy suspicion and hatred to my fellow-citizens, I should ra- 
ther withdraw myself from their view, than be looked upon by 
the menacing eyes of all ; when you, through the consciousness 
of your crimes, acknowledge the hatred of all [to be] just, and 
long since your due, do you hesitate to avoid the looc and pre- 
sence of those whose souls and senses you are wounding ? If 
your parents dreaded and hated you, and you could not by any 
means mollify them, as I imagine, you would withdraw some- 
where from thcir presence ; now your country, which is the com- 
mon parent of us all, hates and fears you, and judges that you 
are this long time meditating upon nothin^ but her ruin. Will 
you neither respect her authority, nor submit to her decision, nor 
stand in awe of her power ? Who thus reasons with you, Cati- 
line, and [though] silent, in a manner addresses [you] ?-^" No 
enormity Gas happened now, these many years, except through 
your agency ; no crime without you ; in you alone the murders of 
many Citizens, in you the pillaging and spoliation of the allies, 
have gone unpunished and unrestrained ; you were able not only 
to neglect the laws and judicial trials, but also to subyert and 
destroy them. T^ese, your former [acts], intolerable though 
they were, I yet bore as I best could ; but that I should now, 
on your account alone, be whoUy [the slave] of fear ; and 
that, whatever alarm may haTe been raised, Catiline should be 
dreaded ; that no plot seems possible to be entered into against 
me, which is at variance with your guilt — [these things, I say] 
are [quite] intolerable. Wherefore, begone, and deliver me from 
this fear, that, if just, I may not be crushed by its weight ; but 
if groundless, I may at length cease to fear." 

vm. If your country, as I said, should hold this language 
with you, ought she not to obtain [her wishes], even in case she 
may not be able to employ force ? What I need I say that you 
voluntarily [ipse] resigned yourself up to custody ? What 1 that 
you alleged that, for the sake of avoiding suspicion, you wished to 
live in the house of M, I^epidus, by whom, when rejected, you even 
presumed to come to me ; and you asked me to Keep you safe at 
my house 1 When from me, also, you received for answer that I 
could by no means be safe within the same house with you, who 
was in great peril at our being contained within the same city's 
walls, you came to Q. Metellus the Prajtor ! And being repulsed 
by him, you repaired to your friend M. Marcellus, a vastly good 
man, whom you of course imagined likely to be most vigUant in 
ßiißxömg you, most shrewd in suspecting you, and^ost rcsolate 
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in bring ing you to justice I But how far does that person seem 
deserving of escaping a prison and bonds, who has already pro- 
nounced himself worthy of confinement ? And since these things 
are so, Catiline, if* you cannot die with resignation here, do you 
hesitate to retire to some [distant] land, and consign to banish- 
ment and retirement that life rescued from many just and due 
punishments ? " Refer it," you say, " to the Senate ;" for this 
you demand ; and if that order shall decree that it meets their 
wishes for you to go into banishment, you say that you are ready 
to obey. I shall not — a thing which is at variance with my 
habits — lay such a matter before the Senate ; and yet I will take 
such means as that you shall be apprized of the sentiments which 
these men hold about you. Leave the city, Catiline : deliver the 
public fix)m apprehension : proceed, if all you are waiting for ia 
this Word, into banishment. What is the matter, Catiline ? Are 
you at all considering, are you observing their silence ? They 
are passive; they are mute. Why wait for their sentence in 
words, whose wishes you discem by their silence ? But if I Iiad 
^ven the same advice to this most excellent youth, P. Sextius ; 
if to the brave M. Marcellus, the Senate would b^ this time have, 
w ith the best right, laid violent hands on me, their Consul, in this 
very temple. But regarding you, Catiline, in holding their 
peace, they approve ; in bearing with, they decree ; in preserving 
silence, they prodaim. And not' the Senators only, whose au- 
thority, forsooth, is precious, whose life most worthless in your 
eyes ; but also those Koman knights, the most honourable and 
biest of men, and other brave Citizens, who are surrounding the 
Senate ; whose numbers you might have seen, and whose senti- 
ments you might have leamed, and whose voices, not long ago, 
distinguished. The men, [then], whose hands and weapons I 
am long with difficulty keeping off your person, these I shall 
easily induce to attend you, even to the gates, on your quittins 
these [walls] which you are long ago studying to level witn 
the ground. 

Ix. And yet, what am I saying? ps it] that anything will 
shake you [firom your purpose] ? that you will ever reform [your 
manners] ? that you will meditate any exile ? that you will think 
of any banishment ? Oh I that the immortal gods may inspire 
you with that resolution I although if, intimidated by my words, 
you prevail on yourself to go into banishment, I see what a storm 
of odium lours over me, if not at the present time, while the 
recollection of your crimes is fresh, at least hereafler. But it is 
of small importance to me, provided that it may be [limited to] 
private calaraity, and be separated from the dangers of the Ee- 
pubÜc. But it is not to be required from you to be ashamed of 
your vices, to be intimidated by the penalties of the laws, or to 
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jrield to the exigencies of the Republic. For you, Catiline, are 
not such a character as a sense of shame might reclaim ^ia 
dishonour, fear from peiil, or reason from madness. ^ Therefore, 
afi I have already oflen said, begone ; and if you wish to excite 
odium a^ainst me, your enemy, as you assert, go away directly 
into banishment : hardly shall I support the censorious obserya- 
tions of men, if you take that step : nardly shall I bear np nnder 
the weight ofthat odium, if by the Oonsurs command you shall 
retire into exile. But if you are more willing to minister to my 
paise and gloij, march out with your wicked gan^ of ruffians; 
Detake yourself to Mallius ; rouse the desperate Citizens ; with- 
draw yoiuTself from the virtuous ; wage war upon your country ; 
triumph in your imnatural rebellion ; so that you may appear 
to have repau^ not to strangers, on expulsion by me, but to 
jrour own [associates] by my invitation. Though why should I 
mvite you, by whom I know that [persons] have been sent for- 
ward to await you in arms at the Forum Anrelium? by whom 
I know that the day has been concerted and fixed on with 
Mallius? by whom I know that that silver eagle, also, was sent 
forward, which I trust will proTC ruinous ana banefiil to you 
and yours, in whose honour there was built at your house a shrtne 
for your crimes? How can you any longer want that eagle 
which you were accustomed to worship on settins out to deeda 
of blood? from whose altars you ofben transferred that impious 
right band [of yours] to the murder of your Citizens. 

X. You will go at length, whithcr that unbridled and infa- 
riate ambition of yours was long ago hurrying you. For this 
circumstance afiects you not with gnef, but with a sort of in- 
conceivable pleasure. To this [act of J frenzy, nature produoed 
you, your inclination trained you, your fortune reserved yoa. 
You not only never made peace the object of your wishes, but 
not even war, unless it were an impious one. xou have got a 
gang of ruffians coUeeted out of abandoned wretches, and [menj 
bereft not only of all property, but even of hope. What trans« 
ports will you here enjoy ! in what delights will you revel 1 in 
what pleasure will you riot, when in so large a band of your 
foUowers you shall neither hear nor see any honest man I To 
this bent of life your labours, as they are [emphatically] styled, 
have been directed : to repose on the ground, not only to ue in 
wait for an amour, but also to perpetrate a villany : to keep 
awake, not only to plot against the slumbers of husbands, but 
abo against the effects of the victims. You [now] have [a field] 
wherem to display your far-famed enduranoe of hunger, cold, 
and general destitution ; by which, in a short time, von shall 
find yourself exhausted ; tms much did I gain at the time when 
I repulsed you from the consulship : that, as an«xile, you might 
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rather attaek, than, as a Consnl, harass the Republic ; and that 
this exploit, which was impiously engaged in by 7011, should be 
named a rebellion rather than a war. 

XL And now, conscript fathers, that I may solemnly remove 
and deprecate from myself a well-srounded complaint of my 
oountry, I pray you, obserre diligenUy what [words] I shall say, 
and commit them thoroughly to your hearts and minds. For if 
my countxy, which is far dearer to me than my life, if all Italy, 
if the entire Bepublic address me : — ^^M. Turnus, what are von 
doing? will you suffor him to depart, whom you discoyerea to 
be an enemy, whom you see about to become the leader of the 
war, whom you peroeive expected as general in the camp of the 
enemy, the origmator of rebellion, the prime morer of conspi- 
racy, the enlister of slaves and ruined Citizens ; so that he seems 
not to have been sent by you out of ihe city, but let in upon the 
city? will you not order him to be dra^zed to prison, to be 
hurried to execution, to suffer condign punmment ? What Üien 
restrains you ? Li it the precedent of our ancestors ? But rery 
often [persons], even in a private capacity in this Republic, 
amerced with death dangerous Citizens. Ja it the laws, which 
are ordained about the punishment of Roman Citizens? but 
those who have withdrawn their allegiance from the Republic, 
have never, in this city, possessed the privileges of dtizens. Do 
you dread the odium of future times ? You make a noble retum 
to the Roman people, who so early exalted you through all the 
grades of pubhc honours to the supreme conmiand, a man known 
but through yourself, without any recommendation from your 
ancestors-I-if, on acoount of odium or the fear of any danger, 
^u neglect the safety of your fellow-citizens. But, admit- 
ting that there is a fear of odium, is the odium arising from 
firmness and courage more stronglyto be dreaded than that 
arising from sloth and inactivity ? When Italy shall be wasted 

Sf war, dties plundered, honses wrapped in flames, do you not 
en expect that you yourself shall be oonsumed in ihe confla 
gration ofpublic odium?" 

xn. Well, then, to those most sacred appeals of my country, 
and to the refieotions of those persons who join in sentiment 
with her, I shall make a brief remy. If I thought it most expe- 
dient, conscript fathers, to punisn Catiline with death, I should 
not have given that gladiator the enjoyment of life for a single 
hour. £or if the greatest men and most illustrious dtizens were 
so far from poUutmg [their hands], that they even graced their 
characters bv [sheddmg] the blood of Satuminus, and of the 
Gracchi, and 01 Flaccus, and many other ancient men ; surely 
I need not fear, that, by slaying this parricide of his dtizens 
any odium should fall upon me mih posterity. Bat if that were 
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to thrcaten me in the highest degree, ret this was ever a fixed 
principle with me, to reckon odium excited by obeying the calb 
of duty, glory, not odium. And vet there are some in this 
assembly, who either do not see those [dangen] which threaten 
U8, or pretend to be blind to those which they do see ; who, by 
their lenient measures, hare cherishcd the nopes of Catiline; 
and bv their incredulity have strengthened a nasoent conspiracy ; 
in dcference to whose authority many men, not only onprincipled 
in their lives, but also ignorant of the world, wotud assert, tnat, 
if I had punished him with death, it were the act of a monster 
and a tyrant. Now I know that if he once reached the Mallian 
camp, whither he is destined, there is none so foolish as not to 
see, none so wicked as not to confess, that a conspiracy was 
entered into. But if he alone were slain, I know that this pesti- 
lence of the Republic would abate for a little, bat could not be 
radically suppressed. But if he has hurried himself out of the 
eity, and taken with him his friends, and congregated together 
the other companions of his shattered fortunes, collected from 
every quarter, not only will this so ftdl-grown pla^e of the 
State, but also the root and germ of all the public evils, be era- 
dicated and destroyed. 

XIIL For we are now, conscript fathers, a long time inyolved 
in the perils and machinations of this conspirapy ; but how it is 
I know not, the [füll] maturity of every wickedness and invete- 
rate madness and audacity has been reserved for the period of 
my consulship. Now, if he alone were removed from that 
powerful band of traitors, we should seem, perhaps, for some 
Short thne relieved from our anxietv and apprehensions ; but 
the danger will still remain, and will be enclosed deeply in the 
Teins and vitals of the Republic. As often men labounng under 
severe disease, when they are harassed with bumin^ heat and 
fever, if they have drunk cold water, seem at first relieved, but 
are afterwards seized with much more severe and violent Symp- 
toms, so this disease which is in the Republic, lightened by his 
punishment, will, supposing the remainmg confederates to sur- 
vive, rage with redoublcd foroe. Wherefore, conscript fathers, 
let these wicked men retire ; let them separate themselves from 
the good ; let them herd together ; in fine, as I have oflen abeady 
Said, let them be kept apart from us by a wall ; let them give 
over plotting against the Consul at his own home ; environing 
the tribunal of the city Praetor ; investing the senate-house with 
swords ; preparing firebrands and torches to bum the city ; in 
short, let it be inscribed on the forehead of evenr Citizen what 
are his sentiments about the Republic. This, I promise you, 
conscript fathers, that such vigilance wiU be found in us your 
Consuls, such majesty in you, such bravery in the Roman knights^ 
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8uch unanimity in all good men, that on the departure of Catiline, 
you shall see everything detected, exposed, suppressed, and 
punisbed. With these omens, Catiline, with the perfect safety 
of the Republic, and your own ruin and destniction, and with 
the overthrow of those who have united themselves with you in 
every wickedness and parricidal act, depart to this unnatural 
and wicked war. Then, you, Jupiter, who were established by 
Bomulus, under the sarae auspices as this city, whom we truly 
name the supporter of this city and empire, shall repel him 
and his associates from your alters, and other temples, from the 
houses and walls of the city, from the lives and fortunes of all 
the Citizens ; and shall pursue with etemal punishments, alive 
or dead, all the foes of tne good, the enemies of their country, 
the plunderers of Italy, mutually linked together in the partner- 
ship of crime, and coufederacy of guilt. 



( 58 ) 



THE SECOND ORATION OF CICERO AGAIXST 

LüCroS CATIUNB. 

I. At length and at last, Bomans, we Iiave either cast ont of the 
citT, or pennitted to esca^, or esoorted with oar valedictionfl, 
as ne made a yolontaiy exit, L. Catiline, intozicated with ao- 
dacity, breathing forth wickedness, atrocioiisly plottmg ram 
against his oountry, threatening 70a and this dty with me and 
Bword. He is gone, has departed, has escaped, has broken away. 
No mischief shäl now be prepared by tnat monster and that 
prodigy within the city walls asainist those walls themselves. 
And we have, without doubt, qudled at least that one leader of 
this civil war. That dagger will not now be employed in aiming 
at our sides ; neither in the piain [of Mars], nor in the Forom, 
nor in the Senate, nor, lastly, within the walls of our houses, 
shall we have it for a dread. He has been dislodged firom his 
post, the moment he was driven firom ihe dty. We shall now 
openly wage a regulär war with the enemy, and nono to hinder. 
Without auestion we ruined the man, and gloriously conquered, 
when we foroed him firom secret plots into open rebellion. But 
with what anguish, then, do you imagine he was cast down and 
dashed prostrate, that he did not, as he wished, carry off his 
poniard bathed in göre, that he departed and we alive, that we 
wrested the dagger fi-om his hands, that he lefl the citissens safe 
and the city undemolished. Now he lies prostrate, Romans, and 
feels himself discomfited and scomed ; and oflen truly tums back 
his eyes upon this city, which he grieves at beins snatched fit>m 
his jaws ; which indeed seems to be füll of joy that it has dis- 
gorged so dancerous a pest, and flung it abroad. 

II. But if there be any man such as all ought to be, who 
gravely accuses me for uiis very thing, in wmch my speech 
exults and triumphs, that I did not seize rather than send away 
so deadly a foe ; the fault is not mine, Citizens, but that of the 
times. Catiline ought long ago to have been slain, and visited 
with the severest punishment ; and this, both the custom of our 
anoestors, and the rigour of this consular authority, and the 
Commonwealth, demanded at my hands. But how many do 
you imagine were there who womd not credit what I charged 
püm witn] ? how many, who through simplidty, would not 
imagine it ? how many, who would even defend him? how many, 
who through vidousness, would patronize hicD ** ^jxd if, by ms 
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death, I Lad thought that every danger would be removed from 
you, I should, long since, have taken off CatiKne, not only at the 
risk of odium against myself, but even at the riak of my lire. But 
when I saw that, the fact not being even then proved to the satia- 
ßu^on of you all, if I had punished him with death, as he deserved, 
the consequence woiüd be, that, overwhehned by odium, I should 
be nnable to prosecute his associates ; I brought the matter to 
this, that you might then openly engage when you plainly saw 
your enemy. Wnich enemy, indeed, you may judge nx)m henoe, 
Komans, how much I deem to be dreaded abroad, because 1 feel 
nneasiness even at this, that he departed from the city with so 
elender a retinue. I wish sincerely he had taken all his foroes 
along with him I He drew off Tongüius, to be sure, with whom 
he had commenoed an amour, in the robe of youth : Publicius 
and Munatius [too], whose debts, contracted in a tavem, could 
not have produced any commotions in the State : what men did 
he leave behind! sunk in what debt! how influentiall how 
noble ! 

HL In compaiison, therefore, of the Gallican legions, and 
this leyy, which Q. Metellus has raised in the Picenian and Gallie 
district ; and the forces which are every day raising on our side, 
I hold in utter contempt that army [or his], composed of hoary 
desperadoes, of country debauchees, of rustic vagabonds, of bank- 
mpts, of those who choose to forfeit their recognizances rather 
than that army ; to whom not onlv if I were to show the array 
of our forces, but even the Prseto/s edict, they will lose all cou- 
rage. I should prefer that he had taken with him his own sol- 
diers, those whom I see fluttering through the Forum, Standing 
around the senate-house, and even Coming into the Senate ; who 
are shining with unguents, who are glittering in purple ; on the 
supposition of whose remaining here, keep in mind tnat it is not 
that army which we ought so much to dnsad, as those who have 
abandoned the army. And dreaded they oupht to be still more 
for this, that they are aware of my knowmg what they are 

Elotting, and yet are not alarmed. I see the man to whom Ajfm- 
a has been assigned ; who is to have Etruria, who the Piceman, 
who the Gallie district, who has claimed for himself this citpr 
plot of bloodshed and of conflagration. They know that all their 
plsms of the preceding night are conveyed to me ; I laid them 
open yesterday in the Senate ; Catiline himself was dismayed, and 
fled. For what are these waiting? They are egregiously mis- 
taken indeed, if they expect that my former demency shall still 
continue. 

IV. What I have been waiting for, I have now attained ; that 
YOU should, every individual, see evidently that a conspiracy haa 
been formed against ihe State. Unless there be some, who thiui^ 
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that men like Catiline do not hold the sentiments of Catiline. There 
18 now no room for clemency ; the case itself importunately de- 
mands severity. One thing even now shall I concede : let them 
depart ; let them set forward ; let them not sufFer poor Cktiline to 

Eine with regret for their absence. I shall point out the road : 
e travelled by the Aurelian Way. If they choose to make haste, 
they will overtake him in the evening. O Republic of felicitous 
destiny, if of a truth it has dräined ofF this sink of the city ! By 
Hercules, upon the removal of Catiline alone, the Republic seems 
to me to be liehtened and relieved. For what mischief, wliat 
villany, can be mvented or devised of which he did not conceive 
the idea ? What dealer in poisons throughout all Italy, what 
gladiator, what robber, what assassin, what parricide, what for- 
ger of wills, what swindler, what debauchee, what spendthrift, 
what adulterer, what common procuress, what comipter of youth, 
what depraved, what desperate wretch, can be found, but ac- 
knowledges that he lived with Catiline in habits of the greatest 
intimaey ? What deed of blood has been perpetrated, of late 
years, without him ? What scandalous amour [that was] not 
[carried on] by him ? Nay, what so powerful temptations for 
youth were ever met with in any man as in him, who personally 
mdul^ed in the most shameful passions for some, and was himself 
the vilest slave to the lusts of others ? to a third class he promised 
the object of their loose desires ; to a fourth, the death of their 

Earents, [and that too] not only by impelling them [to the de^], 
ut also by assisting [m its perpetration], Nay, now, how sud- 
denly had he congregated, not onlv frora the city, but also from 
the country, a prodigious number of desperate characters I There 
was nobody overwhelmed with debt, not only in Korne, but in not 
a Single comer of Italy, whom he did not invite to this incredible 
confederacy of guilt. 

V. And that you may be able to appreciate his yaried talents 
for the most opposite courses of life, there is nobody in a gla- 
diatorial school at all enterprising in the commission of crime, 
but confesses himself to be intimate with Catiline ; no debauched 
or profligate stage-player, but recounts himself to have been al- 
most his boon companion. And he, too, inured to the practica 
of debauchery and crimes, was styled brave by these his associ- 
ates, for bearing cold, and hunger, and thirst, and want of sleep, 
at the time that he was spending, in profligacy and audacity, the 
supplies of industry arid the aicS of virtue. But were his com- 
panions to follow him, were the unprincipled gangs of desperate 
wretches to leave the city, how happy should I be ! how fortunate 
the Commonwealth ! how illustnous the glory of my consulate I 
For now the lusts of these wretches are not moderate, nor their 
audacity befitting the species they belong to, and capablo of 
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being endured ; they devise notliing but bloodshed, but confla- 
irration, but rapine ; their patrimony they have squandered, thoir 
ibrtunes spent in riot ; their resources long since, their credit 
lately, began to fail ; still that sensuality which was [theirs] in 
abundance remains unehanged. But if, amidst their cups and 
dioe, they sought for revels only, and courtezans, they would, no 
doubt, be past all hopes, but still endurable. But this who can 
bear, that the cowardly should plot against the brave, the most 
silly against the most prudent, the drunken against the sober, the 
drowsy against the vigilant ? who, lolling, forsooth, at their ban- 
quets, encircling harlots in their arms, enervated with wine, 
surfeited with food, crowned with garlands, besmeared with un- 
guents, enfeebled with debauchery, hiccup forth in their talk the 
murder of loyal men, and the conflagration o£ the city ; over 
whom, I trust, some fate is impending ; and that the penalty due 
to villany, to profligaey, to guilt, and to lust, is either now mani- 
festly hanging over, or at least approaching them. And if my 
oonsulsliip, since it cannot heal, shall cut off ihese [men], it will 
add, not a vaguely briefperiod, but many ages, to the Kepublio. 
For there is now no nation which we need dread ; no king that 
can wage war against the Koman people. Everything extern 
to our city by land and sea is, through the bravery of an indivi- 
dnal, reduced to peace : a domestic war remains : within [our 
walls] there is treachery ; within them is danger enclosed ; within 
is an enemy ; we are to struggle against luxury, against madness, 
and against crime. In this war, Komans, I profess myself your 
leader : I brave the hostility of desperate men. What can be 
healed, I will heal as best I may ; what must be cut off, I will 
not suffer to spread to the ruin of the city. Let them, therefore, 
either depart or remain peaceful ; or if they continue in the dty, 
and the same resolution, let them expect what they deserve. 

"VT. But, Romans, there are men who even assert that by me 
has Catiline been banished ; which, were I able to effect by a 
Word, I should expel the mon themselves who make these asser- 
tions. For the fellow, forsooth, being timid and bashful to a 
degree, could not bear the Consul's rebuke ; and, as soon as he 
was desired to go into banishment, obeyed and went. After 
being well nigh murdered in my house, I yesterday convened the 
Senate to the temple of Jupiter Stator ; I laid the whole affair 
before the conscnpt fathers. And when Catiline had arrived 
thither, what Senator accosted him ? who saluted him ? who, in 
short, looked upon him as a Citizen of ruined fortunes, and not 
rather as a most audacious enemy ? Nay, even the heads of that 
Order left clear and unoccupied that part of the benches to which 
he had approached. In this [juncture], I, that outrageous Con- 
ßul, who, by a word, impel Citizens into exile, inquired of Catiline, 
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whether he had been in the noctutnal Convention at M. Lecä's? 
When that most daring fellow, conscience-strickcn, had at fint 
kept silent, I disclosod the other circumstanoes ; explainod wfaat 
he had done on that night; where he had been ; what he had 
appointed for the next ; how the plan of the whole war had been 
settled. When he faltered, when ne was embarrassed, I inqnired 
why he hesitated to proceed thither where he had already de- 
signed ; when I was aware that the arms, that the axes, that the 
näs, that the trumpets, that the militarj Standards, that the 
•ilver ea^le, for whicn he had even raised at his house that shrine 
of his iniquity, were [all] sent forward. Was I banishing the 
man whom I saw already embarked in the war? For that Mal- 
liuB, the centurion, forsooth, who has pitched his camp in the 
Fesulan district, proclaimed war against the Roman people in his 
own name ; and that camp is not now anxiouslj expeetmg Gati- 
line, its leader ; and he, when banished, will, as thej say, repair 
to Massilia [and] not to his camp ! 

VII. OhI wretched terms, not onljr on whieh to govem, but 
even to preserve, a State 1 If now, L. Catiline, hemmed in and 
paralvzea by my comiseLs, m^ labom^, and dimgers, is saddenly 
strudc with dismay, alters his resolution, deserts his assodates, 
drops his design of waging war, tums his path from this conrso 
of guilt and war to flight and to exile : he will not be said to 
have been disarmed by me of the weapons of audaoity, OTer- 
whelmed and confounded by my vigilance, hurled from ms hopos 
and his aims, but to have been banished by the Consul, by foroe 
and by threats, an uncondemned and innocent man 1 and theie 
will be [found men] who, if he has done so, shall wish him to be 
thouffht, not wicked, but unhappy ; me, not a most vigilant Con- 
sul, but most cruel despot. It is of small importance to me, 
Romans, to encounter tne storm of this false and unfair odium, 
provided that from ^ou the peril of a horrible and impious war be 
warded ofi*. Let him, indeed, be said to have been oanished hy 
my means, provided he depart into exile. But credit me, he is 
not intending to go. Never shall I wish from the immortal gods, 
Romans, that for the sake of lightening my own reproach, von 
may hear of L. Catiline leading an army of the enemy, andho- 
vermg about in arms ; yet hear it you will, within three days ; 
and Ulis I far more fear, lest I may be sometime or other re- 

Eroached, because I let him escape rather than because I forced 
im away. But as there are persons who will say that on his 
setting out he was expelled, what would the same persons say 
had he been put to death ? And yet they who repeatedly assert 
that Catiline is going to Massilia do not so mucn complain of 
this [being the case], as fear [whether it mayj. Nene of them 
is so feeling as not to prefer his going to Mallius rather than to 
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the Massilians. But if, by Hercules, he had never before dreamt 
of this [project] which he is engaged in, yet, would he prefer to 
die in arms as a rebel, to living in exile. But now, when nothing 
has befallen him contrary to bis wishes and designs, except that 
ho left Rome, while I was still alive, let us rather wish that he 
ma y ret ire into banishment, than complain of his doing so. 

VU-L But why do we dwell so long on one enemy ; and on 
that enemy, who now avows that he is an enemy ; and whom, 
beoause, as I always wished, there is the city*s wall between us, I 
do not fear ; and say nothing of those who disguise the fact, who 
remain at Rome, who are living among ourselves? whomi, indeed, 
do not so much seek to punish, as, u it were at all possible, to 
redaim and reconcile individually to the State ; — nor, if they 
would only listen to me, do I perceive any impossibility in it. 
For I will exphdn to you, Romans, of what dcscription of men 
these forces are composed ; I will then apply to each, us far as 
I can, the remedy of my advice and my exhortation. 

One species consists of those who, being overwhelmed with 
great debts, have still greater possessions, through an attachment 
to which they cannot be at all induced [by disposing of them] 
to pay off their creditors* demands. The outward appearance 
of these men is most respectable ; for they are wealthy ; but their 
dispositions and conduct most shameless. Are you provided 
witn, and do you abound in lands, houses, money [or plate], 
establishments, everything; and do you hesitate to subtract 
somewhat from your possessions, and thereby add to your cre- 
dit? For what is it you expect? Is it awar? What! In 
the spoliation of everything, ao you then imagine that your pro- 
perty will be inviolable? Is it new accounts [a compulsory 
Arrangement with their creditors] ? Those persons are mistaken 
who expect such a thing from Catiline. New accounts shall be 
brought forward by my kindness, but they shall be accoimts 
[advertisements] for an auction of their property. For they 
who have property can by no other means be preserved from 
ruin. And if they had wished to adopt this at an earlier period, 
and not (what is most foolish) struggle against the interest of bor- 
rowed money by means of the produce of their farms, we should 
experience them wealthier and better Citizens. But these men I 
deem not in the least to be dreaded, because they can either be 
disengaged from their designs, or, if they will persevere, seem 
more likely to indulge in prayers than in wielding arms against 
the State. 

IX. A second species consists of those who, though they are 
overwhelmed with debts, are yet expectanta of d<es^Q^2iSi.T^s^<53t\ 
thej wish to posseas the chief autYioxVty "^ \)a'fcVo\i<i\xc^^'WKsÄQ.>'«!^ 
times of public tranquillity, they dea^aiff oiXieai^^öi^JÄ'^^aJö^asi.x 
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they think they can, in times of public disturbance. And to 
these, this seems the proper advice, one and the same, indeed, 
as to all the rest, to despair of being able to attain that which 
they ace attempting ; that first of all, I, .myself, am vigilant, am 
active, am attentive, to the public [interests] ; again, that among 
the well-afFected Citizens, there is great couragc, great unanimity, 
and the jätest numbers, besides large military forces ; in fine, 
that the immortal gods are ready propitiously to aid this uncon- 
quered people, this most illustrious empire, this most beautiM 
City, against such wicked violence. But, admit it, that thoy hare 
attained the object which thejr are with downriffht insanity pur- 
suing, do they dream that amidst the ashes of the city, and the 
blood of the Citizens, they will become Consuls, and Bictators, 
or even Eings ; as with an impious and atrocious mind they have 
coveted ? and do they not perceive that they are aiming at this, 
which, if they shall have reached, must, of necessity, be yielded 
up to some fugitive slave or gladiator? A third dass is now 
advanced in a^, hardened by exercise, in which dass is that 
Mallius himseB*, whom Catiline is now gone to join. These are 
fellows, out of those colonies which SyUa planted, which, as a 
body, I hold to be the best of Citizens, and bravest of men ; but 
still these are individually settlers, who have launched into too 
great extravagance and insolence in conseouence of their imex- 
pected and rapidly acquired fortunes. While these men build 
mansions, as if they were possessed of solid wealth, while they are 
indulging themselves in estates, in litters, large establishments, 
expensive entertainments, they have entangled themselves with 
such debt, that if they wish to beextricated [from it], Sylla musi 
be evoked by them from the Shades ; who have, moreover, hurried 
on some peasants, poor and needy wretches, to that same hope of 
the old plunder. both of these, Romans, I set down in the same 
class of pillagers and plunderers. But this I advise them, to cease 
from their madness and their dreamuig of proscriptions and 
dictatorships. For such a horror of those times has been im- 
pressed upon the State, that now, I do not say human beings, 
Dut not even brutes, seem disposed to brook [the repetition] of 
these [enormities]. 

X. The fourth is indeed a motley, mixed, and turbulent group ; 
who are long ago depressed in circumstances ; who never will 
emerge ; who, partly through indolence, partly through bad ma- 
nagement, partly also throu^rh extravagance, are tottering under 
[the weight of ] long-standing debts ; who, tired out with dta- 
tions, judgments, sales of property, are said to be resorting in 
great numbers to that camp both from the country and from the 
city. These I do not so much consider to be active soldiers as 
procrastinating cheats. Now if these men cannot keep thdr 
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ground, why let them sink down ; but so that not even their 
next neighbours, much less the city, may hear the fall. For I 
860 no reason why, if they cannot live with credit, they should 
ohoose to die with dis^race, or think it would be less painful to 
perish in Company with many, than to perish by tnemselves. 
The fifth class consists of parricides, assassins, in a word, of 
eveiy species of villains ; whom I recall not from Catiline, for 
in truth they cannot be severed from him ; and let them perish 
thenin their unnatural warfare, as being too numerous for a prison 
to qontain. The species which ranks last, not only in number, but 
a)so in the description of its members, and their life, is Catiline's 
oum, [the men] of his choice, nay, of his embrace and bosom ; 
whom you see with their well-trimmed hair, quite spruce, either 
beardless, or with neatly trimmed beards ; in tunics, fumished 
with sleeves, and reaching to the ground ; wrapped in light dra- 
perjr instead of gowns ; whose whole labour of life and toilsome 
irigilance are exhausted on noctumal revels. In these gangs are 
found all gaoiesters, all adulterers, all lewd and polluted charac- 
ters. These youths, so graceful and so sljm, are taught not barely 
to woo and be won, nor to sing and dance, but also to brandish 
daggers, and distribute poison ; now if these characters do not 
depart, if they do not perish, even though Catiline have perished, 
be assured of this, that there will remain in the city a nursery 
of Catilines. But what object have these miserable wretches in 
yiew ? will they carry thpir mistresses with them into the camp ? 
but how will they endure to be without them, particularly durmg 
these nights ? and how will they bear the Appenines, and those 
Brosts and snows? except they think they shall better bear 
[rüde] winter from having leamed to danoe naked at revels. 

XI. What a truly formidable war, when Catiline is to have 
a praetorian cohort of these debauchees ! Marshai now, Honians, 
against these gallant troops of Catiline, your garrisons and ar'>> 
mies ; and fi|ßt oppose your Consuls and generals to that wom- 
out and maimed gladiator ; then lead on the flower and strength 
of all Italy against that outcast and enfeebled crew of men of 
^ned fortunes. Moreover, the cities of the colonies and free 
towns will prove a match for the woody heights of Catiline ; nor 
ought I indeed to compare your other resources, equipments, 
garrisons, with the want and the indigencc of thatVebel. But if, 
omitting all those advantages with whic]i we are supplied, but 
lie in need of, — a Senate, Koman knights, people, city, treasiuy, 
revenues, the whple of Italy-, all the provinces, foreign nations, 
— ^if, I repeat it, omitting these things, we wish to compare the 
pauses themsclves which are at issuß, we can fonn a judgment 
from this veyy [process], how very low Catiline and his party 
^re reduced. lur on the one side cpntends modesty, opi the 
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other, insolence ; here chastity, there lewdness ; here integnty, 
there knavery ; here religion, there profanity ; here stern resolve, 
there turbulent frenzy ; here honour, there disgrace ; here con- 
tinence, there licentiousness ; in short, equity, moderation, bra- 
very, prudence, and every virtue, contend against injustice, 
against extravagance, against cowardice, against rashness, and 
against every vice ; in fine, wealth is at war with poverty, ex- 
eellent with desperate means of existence ; sound intellect with 
drivelling foUy ; and lastly, well-grounded hopes with absolute 
despair. In a strugffle and conflict of this nature, even though 
human efibrts fail, will not the immortal gods themselves compel 
so multiplied and aggravated vices to be triumphed over by these 
most illustrious virtues ? 

Xn. Such, Romans, being our present Situation, do you, as 
I have before now advised, defend your houses with sentinels 
and guards ; I have consulted and provided for the city being 
sufficiently defended, without any commotion of yours or any 
disturbance. All your colonists and freemen, being certified by 
me of the noctumal retreat of Catiline, will easily defend their 
cities and frontiers ; the gladiators which he expected to prove 
his greatest and most trusty force (and yet they are better anected 
than a portion of the patricians) will, however, be easily curbed 
by my authority. Q. Metellus, whom, foreseeing this, I sent 
forward into the Gallican and Picenian district, wiB either over- 
power the wretch, or prevent all his movements and attempts. 
With regard to settling, accelerating, and executing the remain- 
ing afiairs, we shall presently consult the Senate which you see 
convened. 

Now, with respect to those who have remained within the 
walls, and who were left behind by Catiline, specially against 
the safety of the city, and of you all, though they are traitors, 
yet, seeing they are Citizens bom, I am willing to give them re- 
peated admonitions. My lenity, if so far it has appeared to any 
too remiss, waited [but] for this, that the treachery which was 
concealed mi^ht develop^ itself. As for the rest, I cannot now 
forget that this is my native country ; that I am its Consul ; that 
I must either live with them, or for them shed my blood. There 
is no sentinel at the gates ; no spy set over the read ; if any wish 
to depart, thev may consult their own wishes ; but whoever shall 
have made himselSf active in the city, in whom I shall detect, I 
do not say an overt act, but any design or attempt against his 
country, he shall find that there are in this city watchful Consuls ; 
that there are excellent magistrates ; there is a resolute Senate ; 
there are arms ; there is a prison, which our forefathers meant 
to be the avenger of atrocious and manifest crimes. 
Xm. And all these measures will be so conducted, Romans, 
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that the greatest disorders sliall be quelled with the least possible 
disturbance, the most imminent dangers without any alarm ; an 
internal and civil war, the most atrocious and extensive in the 
memory of men_by me, its sole conductor and general, wearing 
the robe of peaoe. And this I shall so manage, Romans, that 
if it be at all possible, not even any guilty wietch in this city 
shall suffer the penalty of bis erimes. But if the violence of 
avowed audacity, if danger threatening my country, shall of ne- 
oessity draw me aside crom this clemency of disposition, I will 
oertainly effect what, in so great and so dangerous a war, seems 
hardly to be expected, that no good man shall fall, and that by 
the pmiishment of a few you shall all presently be in security. 
Ana thcse promises, indeed, I make to you, Romans, not confid- 
ing in my own prudence, or in human counsels, but in the re- 
peated and infallible intimations of the immortal gods, under 
whose guidance I have been inspired with this hope and piersua- 
sion ; ^o are not now from afar, as once they were wont, against 
a foreign and distant foe, but here, in person [as it were], by 
their providence and aid, defending their own temples and the 
buildings of the city ; whom, Romans, you ought to pray to, to 
worship, and implore, that the city which they designed to be 
the most beautiful, flourishing, and powerfiil, when every array 
of the enemy is conquered by sea and land, they may defend 
from the atrocious treason of the most desperate ciüzcns. 
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THE THI5D ORATION OF CICERO AGAINST 

LUCIUS CATILtNE. 

I. Romans, by the distinguished love of the immortal godi 
towards you ; by my labours, counsels, and dangers, you this 
day behold, rescued from fire and sword, and, I had aWost said,, 
from the jaws of fate, and preserved, and to you restored, the^ 
Commonwealth and lives of you all ; your property, fortunes^ 
your wives and children, and this seat of a most renowned em« 
pire, this highly-favoured and most lovely city. And if the day» 
on which we are saved [from destruction] are no less joyou» 
and remarkable than those on which we are bom, because the 
joy arising from preservation is sure, the condition of birth pre- 
carious, and because we are bom without being conscious o£ it^ 
but find pleasure in being preserved ; surely since we have ele- 
vated, by our affection and our praise to the immortal gods, the 
^reat Romulus who fonnded this city, — ^that man will deserve to 
be held in honour by you and your posterity, who has preserved 
this city [now] founded and enlarged. For we have e^^tia- 
guished the flames now ahnest applied to and environing the 
whole city, the temples, the sanctuaries, the buildings and the 
Walls ; and we too have blunted the swords [that were] unsheathed 
against the State, and tumed aside their points from your 
throats. And as these things have been deared, explained, and 
proved by me in the Senate, I shall now, Romans, briefly lay 
them before you, that such of you as are ignorant and are want- 
ing [to leam] may be enabled to know both how important and 
manifest they were, and how they were traced out and disco- 
vered. In the first place, when Catiline, a few days before, 
burst out of the city, as he had lefb at Rome the accomplices of 
* his conspira^, and the boldest leaders of this execrable war, I 
^ was always, Romans, upon the watch, and was considering how 
we might be secured amidst plots so dangerous and so disguised. 
II. For at the tiro^ that 1 drove Catiline from the city (for 
now I do not fear the odium ariaing from this expression, when 
that odium is more to be Dsared whTeh is likely to arise from his 
departing alive), but at the time that I wanted him to be ex- 
pelled, I thought either that the remaining gang of conspirators 
would depart along with him, or that those who had stayed be- 
In'ndf being deprived of their leader^'wövMwoN^'^ie.^a.nd dis- 
flbJed, And when I saw thatt3äoae'^\)LOialVsi^^V^\^^\&^^ 
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with the greatest fury and most mischievoas spirit continued 
with US and had remained at Rome, I spent all. my days and 
nights in devising how I might discover and observe what they 
were doing, what they were plotting, in order that as, on account 
of the enormity of the crime, my representation might not gain fiill 
credence in your ears, I might so develop the whole afiair, that 
you might make provision for your safety with all your resolu- 
tion, when with your eyes you beheld the mischief itself. Ac- 
Gordingly, when I found that the ambassadors of the Allobro- 
gians were tampered with by P. Lentulus, with the view of raising 
a Transalpine and Gallic commotion, and that they- were sent into 
Gaul to their own countiTmen, with a letter of Instructions for 
Oatiline, [to be delivered] on the same joumey, and that Vul- 
turdus was joined in commission with them, and a letter given to 
him for Catiline, I thought I had an opportunity ofiered to me, 
not only (what was most difficult, and what I was always hear- 
tily wishing for, from the immortal gods) of openly detecting tbe 
whole plot myself, but also of the Senate and you [doingthe same] . 
Accordingly, I summoned yesterday to my house L. flaccus and 
C Pomptinus, the Praetors, men of the greatest bravery and at- 
tachment to the Commonwealth ; I laid open the ^ole affair ; 
I pomted out what I wished to be done. But they who enter- 
tained every noble and generous sentiment with regard to their 
country, without any hesitation or delay undertook the commis- 
sion; and when evening approached, repaired secretly to the 
Mulvian bridge, and were there disposed amon^ the nearest villas 
in two parties, so that the Tiber and the bndge was between 
them. ^ut thither both they themselves brought many brave 
men, without any body suspecting it, and I hiä sent from the 
prsefecture of Beate, as a ^ard, a number of select young men ; 
whose assistance I am contmually making use of in defence of the 
Kepublic. In the meantime, almost at the dose of the third 
watch, just when the ambassadors of the Allobrogians, with a 
numerous train, and along with them Vulturdus, began to enter 
the bridge, a sally is ma& upon them ; swords are drawn both 
by them and by our men. The secret was known to the Prsetors 
alone ; the others were ignorant of it. 

in. Then, on the intervention of Pomptinus and Flaccus, the 
affitiy that was begun is quelled. Whatever letters were in that 
retinue are delivered, sealed, to the Prsetors ; and being seized 
themselves, they are brought before me, just when it was dawn. 
And I immediately summoned before me, as yet suspecting no- 
thing of it, Cimber Gubinius, the most wicked contriver of all 
these villanies. Then also is summoned L. Statilius, and after 
him C. Cethegus. But last of all came Lentulus, I suppose, be- 
cause, contrary to his custom, be had sat up last night, to present 
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the dcspatchcs. But when the greatest and most illustrious m«i 
of this city, who, on hiiaring of the afTair, had come to me in 
crowds early in the moming, were of opinion that the letters 
should be opcned by me before they were referred to the Senate, 
in Order that, if there was nothing [treasonable] discovered pn 
them], such a disturbance might not, on my part, appear to be 
occasioned to the citv on slight grounds ; I reftised to take any 
other Steps than to lay the whofe matter respecting the public 
danger, just as it was, before the public councU [of the State]. 
For, Romans, even if the [statements] which had been laid before 
nie were not found [therem], still I did not conceive it my dnty, 
in so pressing dangers of the Republic, to be fearful of too mudi 
yigilance. 1 speedily convened a füll Senate, as you saw ; and, 
in the meantime, by the advice of the Allobrogians, sent straight- 
way C. Sulpidus, the Praetor, a man of bravery, to remove from 
the house of Cethegus whatever arms there were. From which 
he conveyed away a very considerable number of daggers and 
swords. 

IV. I introduced Vulturcius without the Gauls ; by order of 
the Senate I pledged to him the public faith ; I exhorted him 
to discover boldly whatever he was acquainted with. When he 
had with difficulty recovered from his sträng apprehensions, he 
Said that he had verbal Instructions, and a letter from Lentulus 
to Catiline, to employ the assistance of the slaves, and to march 
as soon as possible with his army to Rome ; and this, with the 
design that, when they had set fire to the city in all its parts, 
as had been marked out and distributed, and had committed a 
general massacre, he should be at hand to intercept the fugitives, 
and join himself with these city leaders. But the Grauls, being 
bröught in, said that an oath was administered, and letters, direc- 
ted to their nation, handed to them by P. Lentulus, Cethegus, 
Statilius, and that they were instructed by these men and L. 
Cassius to send, in all haste, a cavalry force into Italy ; that 
infantry would not be required ; but that Lentulus assured them, 
that, according to the Sybilline oracles, and responses of the 
Augurs, he was that third Cornelius, on whom the sovereignty 
and command of this city must necessarily devolve ; that before 
him had been Cinna and Sylla ; and that he too had asserted 
that this was the year fated for the destruction of this city and 
empire, as being the tenth year afler the acquittal of the Vestal 
Vii^ns, and the twentieth since the conflagration of the CapitoL 
They said that there was, however, this difference of opinion be- 
tween Cethegus and the others, that, while Lentulus and the rest 
agreed that the massacre should take place, and the city be set 
fire to, on the Satumalia, that time seemed to Cethegus to be 
too remote. 
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V. And, to be brief, Romans, we order the tablets to be pro- 
duced, which were said to have been given by each. We first 
showed Cethegus bis seal; be acknowledged it. We cut the 
tbread ; we read. There was written with bis own band, to the 
Senate and the people of the Allobrogians, that he would perform 
whatever he had promised to their deputies ; and he entreated 
tbem also to do wnatever theu" deputies had enjoined upon them. 
Tben Cethegus, who a little before had made some reply about 
the swords and daggers which had been discovered at his house, 
and had urged that he was always fond of handsome armour, on 
the letter being read, overpowered and dejected, suddenly held 
his peace, being overcome by conscious giult. Statilius was in- 
trodueed ; he owned both his seal and band. The letter is read 
nearly to the same effect ; he confessed his [guilt]. I tben showed 
his letter to Lentulus, and asked him whether he acknowledged 
his seal. He bowed assent. " But it is," cried I, " a well-known 
seal, the likeness of your grandfather, a very eminent man, who 
feit a Singular love for his country and his fellow-citizens; which 
gurely, even though mute, ought to have restrained you from so 
heinous a crime." His letter to the Senate and the people of 
.the Allobrogians is read to the same effect. I gave him permis- 
fflon to stat« whatever he thought proper on this subject. And 
at first, indeed, he dedined ; but a little afker, upon the füll 
exposition and declaratipn of the entire evidence, he demanded 
from the Grauls what business he had with them ; why they had 
come to his house ; and [so] also from Vulturcius. And when 
they had briefly and unvaryingly answered him, by whose agency, 
and how often they had come to him ; and had questioned him 
as to whether he had any conversation with them regarding the 
Sibylline predictions, then, distracted by guilt, he suddenly de- 
monstrated how powerful was the force oi conscience. For, wher 
he might have denied the [charge], contrary to the general ex 
pectation, he confessed it. Thus, not only that ready inventior 
and expertness of language, in which he ever excelled, but even 
the efirontery and hardihood in which he surpassed all, failed him 
ihrough the force of manifest and developed guilt. But Vul- 
turcius on a sudden desired the letter, which he said was given 
him by Lentulus for Catiline, to be produced and opened. And 
there, Lentulus, though he was Struck with the utmost confusion, 
acknowledged, however, both his seal and band. The letter was 
anonymous, but couched in the following terms : " Who I am you 
will know from him whom I have sent to you. See that you 
approve your«elf a man, and reflect into what a Situation you 
have advanced. And oonsider what necessity is now impending 
over you. Be sure to join to yourself the aid of all, even of the 
meanest." Lasüy, Gbibinius being brought in, tliough at first 
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he began to give insolent replies, in conclusion denied none of 
tiie chargesi^ich the Grauls made. And, Romans, to me indeed 
there appeared not only those most unerring proofs and tests of 
guilt — letters, seals, Lands, and lastly their several confessions, 
bat also those pf possible] more convincing still — complexion, 
eyes, looks, silence. For they were so astounded, so fixed their 
eyes on the ground, so occasionally exchanged stolen glances with 
one another, that they seemed no longer to be informed against 
by others, but to have been mutually informing upon themselves. 
VI. The proofs being laid open and divulged, Romans, I ad- 
vised with the Senate as to what they thought proper to be done 
for the public safety. The most vigorous and resolute opinions 
•were pronounced by the leading men, which the Senate, without 
any discrepancy of opinion, adopted. And as the decree is not 
yet transcribed, I will expliun to you, Romans, from memory, 
what the Senate decided on. First of all, thahks are retumed 
to me in the strongest terms, for the State having been rescued 
from the greatest perils by my courage, counsel, [and] foresight ; 
then the Praetors, L. Flaccus and C. Pomptinus, are deservedly 
and justly applauded, because I had found their co-operation 
vigorous and faithful ; and also oh that brave man C. Antonius, 
my coUea^e, is praise bestowed, for having remoVed from hifi 
own and Üie public counscls those who were iconcemed in this 
ooHspiracy. And they cantö to the resolutiy>n, that P. Lentulns, 
as soon as he had divested himself of the prsetorship, shonM be 
committed to custody ; and that C. Cethegüs, L. Statilius, P. 
Gabinius, who were all present, should also 1^ committed to cus- 
tody ; and the same thm^ was decreed against L. Cassius, who 
had warmly solicited for hunself the commission of äetting fire to 
the cit^ ; against M. Cseparius, to wfaom, as was stated in our In- 
formation, Apulia had been assigned, that its shepherds might 
be solicited to a risine ; against P. Fürius, who bielon^ to the 
^lonists whom L. Sylm settled at Fesulte ; agaiüst Q. Ma^us 
Chilo, who, together with this Furius, had b^n constantly eti- 

fsiged in this soücitation of the Allobrogians to rebelUon ; against 
. Umbrenus, a freedman, by whom it was ascerUdned that the 
Gauls were first introduced to Gabinius. And, Romans, the 
Senate showed such lenity, as to conceive that by Üie punishment 
of nine most desperate men, out of such a conspiracy, and such 
a strength and number of domestic foes, the minds of the others 
were capable of being reclaimed, and the safety of the State 
secured. And farther, Romans, a public thanksgiving was de- 
creed in my name to the immortal gods, in consideration of their 
extraordinary deserts ; which feil to my lot, the first since the 
foundation of Rotne, while wearing the robe of peace, and it was 
decreed in these terms : ^^ Because I had freed the city from 
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flames, the Citizens fi^m massacre, Italy from war." And if this 
sapplication is compared with other supplicätiong, this difference 
■will be foiind, that others were appointed for successfully admi- 
nistering, this alone for preserving the State. And what was 
necessary first to be done has been despätched and performed. 
For though P. Lentulus, convicted on evidence and his own 
confession, by the decision of the Senate, had forfeited, not only 
the right of a Praetor, but ev6n of a Citizen, yet he divested him- 
ßelf of his magistracy ; so that, what had been no scruple to C. 
Marios, a most illustrions man, to prevent him firom putting to 
death C. Glaucia, the Praetor, against whom nothing had been 
expressly decreed, even firom that scruple were we freed in punish- 
m g P. Lentulus, now reduced to the rank of a private man. 

vn. Now, Romans, as you hold the wic^ed leaders of this 
mosrt impious and dangerous war already in öustody and prison, 
Jrou ongnt to conclude, that these dangers of the city being dis- 
peQed, all Catiline's resoiffcies, all his hopes and strength, are 
•foüed. And when I was driving him out of these walls, I foresaw 
this clearly, Komans, tliat if Catiline were disposed of, neither 
ttie somnolency of P. Lentulus, nor the obösity of L. Cassius, nor 
the reddess desperatioti of C. Cethegus, need be an object of 
dread. He was the only matt of them ä11 to be feared ; but 
feared no loAger than he was confincd within the walls of the city. 
£yerything was within his knowledge, he had access to all ; he 
had ability, he had courage to ad(h^ßss, to tamper with, to so- 
weit ; he had the prudence Requisite for enterpnse ; while to his 
iNradence neither a [reÄdy] tongue nor hand was wanting. Hö 
nad at the present tune particular persons selected and appointed 
to cany certain afiairs into execution. Nor when he had issited a 
mandate,did he conceive it performed. There was nothing whieh 
he did not personally see to, meet, Wätch, and toil over ; he was 
able to Support cold, thirst, hunger. Had I not driven this man, 
80 k^en, so prompt, so darifig, so ci^y, so alert in villany, so 
assiduous in desperate designs, from his intestine plots into open 
i^belliofi (I will expi^ss, Komans, what I think), I should not 
with ease nave averted from your necks so ponderous a weight 
of mischief. He would not have appointed against us the feast 
of Saturn, nor denounced against the Kepublic so long before 
[hand] its day of destruction and of doom ; nor have so acted 
as that his sed, and lastlyhis letters, should be detected as the 
proo& of evident guilt. Which [affairs] have been so managed 
m his absence, that no theft in a private house was ever so openly 
discovered, as this monstrons conspiracy against the Kepubhc has 
been clearly detected and developed. But if Catiline had re- 
mained in the city to this day, although, as long as he did, I would 
have met and opposed all his contrivanoes, yet, to say the lightest, 
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we shoold have been obliged to engage in contest with bim, nor, 
while thafe traitor was in the city, should we ever have delivered 
the Commonwealth firom such perils, with so mach peace, trän- 
quillity, and silence. 

Ylil. And yet all these transactions, Romans, have been so 
managed by me, that they appear to have been both condueted 
and preconcerted by the will and direction of the immortal gods. 
And this [condosion] we can not only arrive at by considering 
that the guidance of so important afiau^ seems hardly possible to 
be [the work] of mere human prudeiice ; but also, mdeed they 
have in this conjuncture so obviously brought us help and succour, 
that we might almost visibly behold them. For, to omit those 
miraculous appearances, the meteors seen in the west durina the 
night-season, and the blazing of the heavens, the falling of thun- 
derbolts, the earthquakes, and other prodigies which have taken 
place in such numbers in my consulship, that the immortal gods 
would appear to be foretelling those events which are now occur- 
ring : this at least, Romans, which I am about to say, ought neither 
to be passed by unnoticed nor neglected. For, doubtless, you 
recollect, that m the consulship of Cotta and Torquatus, several 
turrets in the Capitol were strudk [with lightning] from the sky, 
when both the Images of the immortal gods were overthrown, and 
the statues of ancient men displaced, and the brazen titles of the 
laws melted. Even that Romulus, who founded this dty, was 
scathed, whom you remember in tiie Capitol, a gilded statue, 
infantine and sucking, gaping for the teats of a wolf. And at 
this time, the soothsayers, convened from all Etruria, declaredthat 
bloodshed, and conflagration, and the extinction of laws, and 
civil and domestic war, and the min of the whole city and em- 
pire, were drawing near, had not the immortal gods, conciliated 
m all possible ways, in a manner retroverted by their will the 
destinies themselves. In consequence, therefore, of their re- 
sponses, games were celebrated for ten days, and noihing was 
neglected which pertained to appeasing ike angry gods; and 
they ordered, moreover, to construct a &rger image of Jupiter, 
and to place it on an eminence, and tum it to the east, contrary 
to its former position ; and they expressed a hope that if that 
Statue, which you [now] behold, looked to the rising sun, the 
Forum, and ike senate-house, the result would be, that such 
plots as might have been laid against the safety of the city and 
the empire would be so clearly developed that they could be seen 
apparent by the Senate and people of Kome. And those Consuls 
du^cted it to be so posited ; büt such was the delay of the work, 
that neither hfthe preceding Consuls nor myself was it fixed in 
its Position tili this day. 

IX. Who can be here so disinclined to truth, Romans, so head- 
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strong, so infatuated, as to assert that all these tLings which we 
see, and in particular this city, are not guided by the will and 
power of the immortal gods? Forwhen the response was to this 
effect, that bloodshed, conflagrations, and the downfall of the 
Constitution, were designed, and that, too, by [desperate] Citizens, 
which, owing to the enormity of the gnilt, then seemed to some 
persons incredible, these you pereeived not only devised, but also 
attempted by evil-minded Citizens. But is it not so providential 
as to seem to be effected by the interposition of Jupiter Optimua 
Maximus, that this mommg, when the conspirators and theii 
detectors were by my Orders carried through the Forum to the 
Temple of Concord, at that predsemoment the statue was erect- 
ing in its place ; upon the setting up of which, and its being 
tomed towards you and the senate-house, both the Senate and 
you beheld eyery [machination] which had been devised against 
the general safety developed and exposed. Therefore, those 
wretches who have attempted to involve in destruction and im- 
pionfl flames, not only your mansions and houses, but also the 
temples and shrines of the gods, are deserving of greater puuish- 
ment. Now if I should assert that I myself haye made efiectual 
Opposition to those persons, I should arrogate too much to myself, 
ana be insufierably presumptuous : that mighty Jove withstood 
[them] ; he vouchsafed the salvation of the Capitol, of the^ 
temples, of this dty, of you all. With the immortal gods as my 
guiaes, Romans, I formed this resolution and intention, and ar- 
rived at these most important discoveries. Nay, further, that 
tampering with the Aüobrogians, a matter of such importance, 
womd never surely have been so madly confided to strangers and 
barbarians, nor the letters so intrusted by Lentulus and the other 
intestine foes of the State, had not common prudence been with- 
drawn by the immortal gods from that most audacious enterprise. 
But what I that oertain Gauls, belongin^ to a half-conquered 
State (which people is the only one remaming that would seem 
both able and well-indined to make war on the Romans) should 
slight the hopes of empire and aggrandizement voluntarily held 
out to them by patrician men, and prefer your safety.to their 
own interest,— -do you not think that this arose from divine in- 
terposition? particularly as they were able to gain the mastery, 
not by^hting, but by observmg süence. 

X. Wnerefore, Romans, as a supplication has been decreed at 
all the shrines, celebrate those days together with your wives and 
children. For many deserved honours have been oflen paid and 
due to the immortal gods, but truly never more deserved. For 
you have been rescned £ix>m a most cruel and deplorable end, 
and rescued without slaughter, without blood, without an army, 
without a struggle ; in the robes of peace you have gained the 
Tictory under me« your sole leader and Commander, similarly 
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habited. For, call to mind, Romans, all the civil discords, not 
only those which you have heard of, bat those too which you 
yourself remember and have witnessed : L. Sulla overpowered 
!r. Sulpicius ; he expelled from the city C. Marius, the guardian 
of that city ; and many brave men he partly banished from the 
State, partly slaughtered. Cn. Octavius, the Consul, expelled 
his coUeague from the city by force of arms. All this place was 
filled with piles of dead bodies, and drenched with the blood of 
Citizens. Cmna afterwards, in conjunction with Marius, prevailed. 
Then, of a truth, were the luminaries of the State quenched by 
the death of the most illüstrious men. Sulla subsequentlr. 
avenged the cruelty of this victory ; it is superfluous to say, witi 
what a havoc of the Citizens, and what a calamity of the Republic 
M. Lepidus disputed with Q. Catulus, a most illüstrious and brave 
man. His death did not afflict the State so poignantly as did 
that of others. And these dissensions, Romans, were such as 
tended, not to the abolitioh, but the alteration, of tiie Constitution; 
the contending parties meant, not that there should be no Com- 
monwealth, but that they themselves should be lead^-s in that 
which was ; not that the city should be in flames, but that they 
should themselves be eonspicuoiis in the city. And yet all these 
dissensions, none of which had in view the downfall of the State, 
were of sach a natu^ as not to be decided^by uniting intp concord, 
but by the massacre of Citizens. But in this war, obe the most 
dangerous and cruel within the memory of man.^^a war such as 
no barbarous nation ever waged with its tiibes, — ^in which war 
the condition laid down by Lentulus, Catiline, Cassius, Cethegus, 
was to this effect, that ah whose s^et^ was identified with äat 
of the aty should be consideredasenemies, — ^Isoconductedmyself 
that ^ou were all preserved untoudxed ; and when your foes had 
imagmed that only so many Citizens would remain as had survived 
an endless slaughter, and so much of the cityas the flames couM 
not reach, I have kept both the city and the Citizens untouched 
and unharmed. 

XI. And for these so important Services, Ron^ans, I demand 
from you no reward of my zeal, no badge of honour, no monu- 
ment of praise, save ihe perpetual remembrance of this day. I 
want all my triumphs, all my honorary rewards, my monuments 
of glory, and trophies of renown, to be hoarded and deposited 
in your breasts. X^o mute memorial can charm me, nothing silent, 
in a Word, nothing such as inferior merit can compass. in your 
mories, Romans, my actions shall be cherisl^d ; from your 
yerse they shall denve growth ; by yout literaiy records tbey 
' iSourisb and gain strength *, axid l t^Ax^ VK^\> ^^ «Mc&ib ^^ * 

•ÄwönfiT toOremaa*a soMtestton, t^e tr«nAaUoTvNA^l\»\'%.^^\^öc6aö^^ 
i# tlie tarne day will Im? eterniüL; and vrtÄ YÄilfcepit'QL^ >ÄJ? '«»^'öBBÄa! 
r af tbt» cttv. and oreservin« th© memory «J xoy «m«tusa^ 
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which I hope will be perpetual, has been propagated both to main- 
tain the safety of the city, and preserve the memory of my con- 
sulship ; and that at one and the same time there fiourished in 
this (Jommonwealth two Citizens, one of whom was to fix the 
limits of your empire, not by the boundaries of the earth, but by 
the horizon itself ; the other to preserve the residence and seat of 
that same empire. 

XTT. But as the fortune and circumstances ofthose deeds which 
I have achieved is not the same as that of those who have waged 
wars abroad, becausel am obliged to live among the persons whom 
I conquered and subdued, — they left behind them their enemies 
either slain or enthralled, — it is your part, Romans, to ascertain 
that if the good conduct of others benefit them, mine may never 
prove detrimental to me. For I have taken due care that the 
wicked and detestable intentions of the most audacious wretches 
might not injure you ; it belongs to you [in retum] to see that 
they may not injure me. And yet, Homans, I c^nnot now indeed 
be mjured by them in any respect. For po^rerful is the protec- 
tion afibrded by the good, whicn I have perpetually secured to me ; 
great is the dignity of the State, which will ever silently defend 
my cause; strong is the force of conscience, the despisers of which, 
in aiming at violating my personal safety, will betray themselves. 
There is also in my breast such a spirit, Romans, as not only to 
give way to the audacity of none, but also, to be ever voluntarily 
attacking all dishonest men. But if every assault of domestic 
ibes, repelled from you, be tumed against me alone, it will be for 
vou, Romans, to consider in what condition you chose them to 
be, who, for your safety, shall expose themselves to ever}' odium 
and penl. For me, indeed, what is there that can now be added 
to the enjoyment of life ; especially as, neither in the honour^ 
you confer, nor the reputation attached to virtue, do I see any 
iiigher step which I should covet to ascend ? This, truly, I shaU 
accomplish, Romans, that the achievements which I performed 
in my consulship, I may defend and grace in my private sphere; 
that whatever oidium has been incurred in preserving the Com- 
monwealth may prove detrimental to the malicious, and redound 
to my glory. In a word, I shall so behave in the Republic, as 
to be ever mindful of the deeds I have performed, and to see that 
they may appear to have been conducted by virtue and not by 
Chance. Do you, Romans, since it is now night, worship that 
Jupiter, the guardian of this city and your persons, and retire to 
your homes ; and though the danger is now remoyed, yet, lust 
as on the preceding night, defend them by sentinels and watches. 
I shall take care that you may not be obliged to dp so much 
longer, and that you may be able to live hcreafler in uuinter- 
rupted peace. 
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THE FOÜRTH ORATION OF CICERO AGAINST 

LUCIUS CATILINE. 

I. I PERCEiVE, conscript fathers, that the looks and eyes of all 
are tamed on me. I pereeive, that you are anxious not only 
regarding your own ana your countiy s danger, but, even were 
tliat repelled, regarding mine. Your afiection to me I find 
gratefui in my calamities and pleasing in my distress : but by the 
immortal goos, I conjure you, lay it aside ; and, forgetful of my 
safety, think of yourselves and your offspring, üpon me, truly, 
were the consulship conferred on such terms as that I should 
Support all annoyances, all pains^ and tortures, I would bear them 
not only resolutely, but cheerfuUy, proyided that, by my exer- 
tions, dignity and safety accrue to you and the Roman people. I 
am that Consul, conscript fathers, who neither found the Forum, 
in which all equity is concentrated ; nor the Campus Martins, 
sacred to the consular auspioes ; nor the senate-house, the last 
Buccour of all nations ; nor home, that common asylum ; nor 
couch, allotted to repose ; nor, lastly, this honourable seat, the 
curule chair, ever secure from the dianger and snares of death. 
Many a thing have I suppressed, many have I bome, in many 
have I given way, and, amidst your fears, have remedied many 
disorders at the expense of my personal ease. Know the im- 
mortal gods have destined this to be the termination of my con- 
sulship, that I should rescue you, conscript fathers, and the 
Boman people from a most pitiable massacre, your wives and 
children, and the Vestal Vlrgms, from the bitterest persecution ; 
the temples and shrines, this most lovely city, the burth-place of 
US all, firom the most execrable confla^ration, all Italy from war 
and devastation : whatever fate be destined to myself indivi- 
dually must be undergone. For if F. Lentulus, persuaded by the 
goothsayers, deemed his name to be destined to the ruin of the 
State, why may not I rejoice, that my consulship has been almost 
reserved by fate to the salvation of that same State ? 

n. Wherefore, conscript fathers, think of your safety; provide 
for your country ; save yourselves, your wives, your children, and 
your fortunes ; defend the dignity and safety of the Roman peo- 
ple ; forbear to pity me and to think about me. For in the first 
place I must hope that all the gods who patronize this city will 
reward me according to my deserts ; and in the next place, if 
anything befall me, I shaU die with a patient and resigned spirit. 
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For a dishonourable death cannot occur to the brave man ; nor a 
premature, to the consular man; nor a deplorable, to the wise man. 
let, am I not so hardened as to be unmoved at the grief of a most 
beloved and afiectionate brother [here] present ; and by the tears 
of all those by whom you see me surromided. And often do a 
terrified wife, a daughter disquieted by fears, and an Infant son 
whom the Republic seems to me to embrace as the pledge of my 
consulship, recall me to my home ; andthat son-in-law, too, who 
Stands in Tiew awaiting the issue of this day. I am rendered 
anxious by all these things; but [my solicitudes are] so [directed] 
as to insure the safety of all, together with you, even should some 
violence overpower myself, in preference to both them and us 
perishing in one wreck of the ßepublic. Wherefore, conscript 
rathers, exert [all your energies] for the safety of the State ; guard 
against all the storms which, if you are not wary, are impending. 
[It is] not a Tiberius Gracchus, who desired to be a second time 
Tribüne of the people ; nor a C. Gracchus, who endeavoured to 
excite the agranan demagogues ; nor a L. Satuminus, who slew 
C. Memmius, [that] is snbjected to a de^ree of peril, and to the 
award dictated b^ your strict impartiahty ; the persons are in 
custody who remained at Rome for the purpose of setting fire to 
the city, for the massacre of you all, and for the admission of 
Catiline. In [our] possession are the letters, the seals, the signa- 
tures, finally, the confession of each ; the Allobrogians are tam- 
pered with ; the slaves are called out ; Catiline is summoned ; a 
conspiracy is entered into, the object of which is, that by a general 
massacre no one may be lefl behmd, not even to deplore the name 
of the Republic, and lament the catastrophe of so mighty an 
empire. 

nL All these facts the informers have discovered, the defen- 
dants have confessed, you have already adiudged by many de- 
cisions ; first, because you retumed me thancs in peculiar terms, 
and decided that by my abilities and vigilance a conspiracy of 
desperate men was discovered ; next, because you compelled P. 
Lentulus to resign the prsetorship ; again, because you voted into 
custody him and the others whom you sentenced ; and most par- 
ticularly, because you decreed a thanksgiving in my name, which 
honour was enjoyed by none in a civil capadty before me ; lastly, 
because you yesterday conferred most ample rewards on the dö- 
puties of the Allobrogians and Titus Vulturcius. All which 
proceedings tend to show that the persons who were committed 
to custody by name seem without any hesitation to have been 
condemned by you. But I have resolved, conscript fathers, to 
refer to your consideration, as a point yet undetermined, both 
what you will decide as respects the fact, and what you will vote 
as respects the punishment. I shall premise the foUowing remarks 
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which are called for from me as Consul : X was long observing 
that an unaccouutable frenzy was working in the State; and 
that some untoward mischief was hatching and stirring up ; but 
I ncYcr drcamed that a conspiracy so extensive and so destruc- 
tiye as this appears to have been was entered into by [men 
calling themselves] Citizens. At present, let it be what it nuiy, 
and howeyer your minds and opmions may incline, you must 
decide upon it before night. You see what a heinous charge 
has been brought before you. If you think that few are con- 
cemed in it, you are greatly mistaken. This mischief is more 
widely difiused than is imagined; it has not only overspread 
Italy, but also crossed the Alps ; and, imperceptibly insinuating 
itself, has now seized many provinces. This can by no means 
be suppressed by forbearance and delay. Whatever course meets 
your pleasure, you must inflict the punishn^ent without delay. 

IV. I see there are as yet two opinions : one, of D. Silanus, 
who holds that those persons who attempted to destroy this em- 
pire ought to be punished with death ; the other of C, Caesar, 
who excludes the penalty of death, but embraces all the seve- 
rities comprised in other punbhments. Both these Senators, as 
well in consideration of their dignity as the magnitude of the 
Charge, deal in extreme severity. The former thinks that the 
men who have attempted to deprive us all, [who have attempted 
to deprive] the Roman people, of their existence, to destroy the 
empire, and obliterate the name of the Koman people, ought not 
for a moment of time to enjoy existence and this common air 
[we breathe] ; and he remembers that this species of punishment 
was often adopted in this city against depraved Citizens. The 
latter is of opmion that death is appointed by the immortal gods 
not as a punishment, but that it is either the necessary condition 
of our nature, or a cessation fix)m toils and miseries. Accord- 
ingly, the wise of every age have never faced it unwillingly ; the 
brave often even with pleasure. But imprisonment, and that, 
too, perpetual, has been contrived as the peculiar punishment, 
it would seem, of atrocious guilt. He, therefore, Orders them 
to be distributed among the free-towns. This measure seems to 
have unfairness, if ^ou wish to impose it as a command; diffi- 
culty, if to request it. Let it be decreed, however, if it meets 
your wishes. For I shall undertake, and, as I hope, shall find 
persons who will not think it befitting their dignity to refuse, 
what you may determine for the general safety. He imposes a 
heavy penalty on any of the freemen who may have assisted in 
releasing them frora their bonds ; he besets them with a formi- 
dable guard, and adds a sanction called for by the guilt ofthose 
desperate men, that none, either through the agency of the Se- 
nate or the people, may lighten the punishment of those whom 
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he condemns; he even deprives them of hope, which is wont to 
be the only solace of mankind in miseiy. He directs their es- 
tates also to be confiscated ; he leaves to the wicked wretches a 
bare existence ; which, if he had deprived them of, he would 
have rid them, by a single pang, of many tortures of mind and 
body, and all the punishment due to their guilt. And hence it 
was Üiat the ancients chose to have certain punishments of this 
nature settled in the other world, in order that there might be 
some intimidation held out to the wicked in life ; that is to say, 
they saw that without them death itself would present no teirors. 
V. I now See, conscript fathers, how deeply aU this concems 
my interests. If you second the proposition of C. Caesar, as he 
has always pnrsued that course in pubuc afiairs which is reckoned 
populär, perhaps with him as the proposer and advocate of this 
measure, I may the less dread the violence of populär fury ; but 
if you second the other proposition, I am not surewhether there 
are not more difficulties thrown in my way. But, however, let 
the welfare of the Republic supersede any consideration of my 
own dangers. For Just as his personal dignity and the lustre of 
bis ancestry demanded, we have irom C. Caesar a proposition, 
which is, as it were, a pledge of his etemal afiection towards his 
oountry. By it is understood the difference between the clemency 
of idle declaimers, and the truly patriotic spirit, Consulting for 
the salvation of its country. I see a certain person, — one ofthose 
who are anxious to be thought patriotic^r^bsent [on this occa- 
sion], that he may not, forsooth, eive his vote conceming the 
lives of Boman Citizens ; [yet] he, the day before yesterday, con- 
signed to prison the Boman Citizens, Cethegus and P. Lentulus, 
and Yoted me a supplication ; and yesterday bestowed the highest 
rewards on the informers. Now it is a question with none what 
was his judgment of the whole affair and cause, who voted the 
arraigned a prison, the investigator a congratulatory address, 
' and the informer a reward. But C. Caesar is aware, that the 
Sempronian law [which he has urged], was enacted respecting 
Boman Citizens ; but that the man who is an enemy to his coun- 
try can be in no sense a citjzen ; and lastly, that the enactor of 
that law himself suffered capital punishment by the order of the 
people. The same [Senator] does not hold that even the ^ene- 
rous and prodigal P. Lentulus himself, when he laid so bloody 
and cruel a plot for the destruction of the Commonwealth and 
the ruin of this city, can be called a Citizen. Therefore he, though 
a man of the jätest mildness and clemency, makes no scruple 
to consign P. Lentulus to a perpetual dungeon and bonds ; and 
enaets, uiat no one for the future may, by mitigating his punish- 
ment, afiect popularity, and be afterwards a favourite at the ex- 
pense of the rum of the Boman people. He adds also the con- 
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fiscation of bis estates, that poverty, too, and beggaiy may follow 
in the train of eveiy species of mental and corporeal tortnre. 

VI. Wherefore, if you resolve upon adopting this latter pro- 
position, you shall giye me, as a coadjutor in the populär as- 
sembly, a man who is at onoe the object of theesteem and afifec- 
tion of the Roman people; or, if you prefer to embraoe that of 
Silanus, you will easily yindicate us both from the Charge of 
cmelty ; and I shall prove it to have been mach the milder course. 
And yet, conscript fathers, what crudty can there be in punish- 
ing the enormity of such guilt? For I jud^ from my own 
feelings. For may it so be granted me to enjoy with you my 
eountry in safety, as I am not urged by cruelty of spirit to any 
unusual vehemence on this occasion (for who is milder than I ?), 
but by a singular tendemess and compassion. For I seem to 
behold this dty, the light of the universe, and the dtadel of all 
nations, suddenly involved in one [general] conflagration ; I 
figure to my imagination my eountry m ruins, — ^the wretched and 
unburied piles of Citizens ; — ^before my eres appear the looks and 
the fury of Cethegus revelling in your blood. But when I have 

Eictured to my mind Lentulus in possession of soTereign power, as 
e confessed that by the oracles ne was encouraged to nope, he 
would be ; that this Grabinius is dothed in the purple of royalty ; 
that Catiline has arrived with an army, then am I horror-stnick 
at the wailings of matrons, then at the flight of maidens, and of 
youths, and the persecution of the vestal virgins; and because 
these circumstances seem to me wretched and deplorable, there- 
fore do I evince myself rigorous and unrelenting^^wards the 
persons who have designed to perpetrate .them. For I put it to 
you, if any father, on the murder oftis children, the massacre 
of his wife, and the buming of his house, has not inflicted on his 
slaves the most rigorous punishment, shall he be deemed to be 
mild and mercifu^ or ininuman and most cruel ? nay, to me he 
would appear barbarous and hard-hearted, who would not soothe 
his own anguish and torture by the anguish and torture of the 
guilty cause ! In like manner, with retard to those men who 
mtended to butcher us, our wives, and chiMren ; who endeavoured 
to destroy the dwellings of each of us individually, and this seat 
of govemment in genmd ; who had it in contemplation to settle 
the nation of the Allobro^ans on the ruins of this city, and on 
the ashes of a buming empire, — ^if we be ever so rigorous pn 
punishing them], we shall be accounted compassionate ; but if 
we please to be too lenient, we must bear the character of con- 
ßummate cruelty for ruining our eountry and dtizens. Unless, 
indecd, L. Csesar, a man of the greatest courage and most ardent 
affection for the State, appcared most \«ife^S:v^>iJKs^ ^^% «jwi^ 
wben be asaertedj in the presence and\iea™^o^\XÄV\Mäö«cw\^&sÄ 
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eister, a most distinguished woman, that that husband deserved 
to be put to death ; when he stated [by way of proof ] that liis 
own grandfather was executed by order of a Consul, and that 
bis son, yet a youth, who had been sent by his father as an en- 
voy, was slain in prison. And what act of these men resembles 
this ? what design of overtuming the Commonwealth was laid ? 
A propensity to bestow largesses was then rife in the State, 
and a sort of party struggle. And on that occasion the grand- 
fiither of this jLentulus, a most illustrious man, pursued Grac- 
chus in arms : he then, too, received a dangerous wound, rather 
than that aught should be diminished of the disnity of the Ee- 
public; [whereas] this man summons the Garns to overthrow 
the foundations of the empire, stirs up the slaves, invites Catiline, 
consigns us Senators to Cethegus to be massacred, and the other 
Citizens to Grabinius to be skughtered, to Cassius the city to be 
set in flames, to Catiline the whole of Italy to be wasted and 
plundered. You dread, I imagine, lest in this so monstrous and 
unnatural guilt, you may seem to have decided aught severely ; 
when it is far more to be apprehended, lest by your lenity in 
punishing, you may be thou^ht too cruel to your country, than 
that, by the rigour of your anunadversion, you should be deemed 
too severe agamst your most implacable enemies. 

Vn. But, conscript fathers, what I hear [distinctly] I cannot 
disguise. For reports are spread, which reach my ears, of thosa 
who seem to fear that I have not a sufficient force to execute 
what you shall decide upon this day. Every precaution, prepa- 
ration, and arrangement have been made, conscript fathers, not 
only with indefatigable care and application on my own part, 
but also, with a still greater devotion on that of the Roman peo- 
ple, to retain imperim sway and preserve our common fortunes. 
All men of all ranks are here present, and finally, of all ages : the 
Forum is thronged, the temples about the Forum are tlu*onged, 
all the avenues of this place and sacred edifice are thronged. 
For this has been found to be the only question since the build- 
ing of the city in which all were unanimous in their sentiments, 
with the exception of those who, when they saw the neceesity 
of their own destruction, preferred perishing in Company with 
all the Citizens to solitary ruin. These men fgladly except and 
separate ; for I do not deem thera to be reckoned in the number 
Ol degenerate Citizens, but of most implacable foes. But, im- 
mortal gods, in what crowds, with what eagemess, with what 
courage, do all the other Citizens conspire for the general dignity 
and saiety ? Why need I here mention the Roman knights, who 
resigned to ^ou the superiority of rank and counsel only to vie 
with you in patriotism; whom, recalled to the aUiance and concord 
of this Order, this day and this cause unite with you after a separa- 
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tion of many years ; which union, strengthened [as it has been] in 
my consulship,if we perpetuate in the Commonwealth, I assure you 
that no civil or domestic calamity will hereafter aifect any part 
of the Republic. With like zeal for defending the Republic, do 
X sce the tribunes of the treasury assembled, most brave men, and 
also all the secretaries ; whom, when this day had by chance con- 
vened them in numbers at the treasury, I see tumed asidc, from the 
expectation of the allotment of offices, to the general safety. The 
whole body of free-bom Citizens is present, even the most indi- 
gent. For who is there to whom these temples, the face of this 
dty, the possession of liberty, nay, this very light, and conmion 
8oil of our country, is not both dear and, in fact, sweet and de- 
lightful? 

Vlü. It is worth while, conscript fathers, to remark the zeal 
of the fireedmen, who, having by their merit attained to the rank 
of citizenship, consider this in reality to be their native land ; 
which some men bom here, and born, too, in the highest rank, look 
upon, not as their native city, but the city of their encmies. 
But why need I mention these persons and these Orders of Citi- 
zens whom their private fortunes, whom a common country, lastly, 
whom liberty — which is the dearest object of life — ^have ronsed to 
defend the safety of their native land ? There is not a slave, who 
is at all in a tolerabje condition of servitude, but looks with hor- 
ror on the daring attempts of those desperate Citizens ; but is 
anxious that this empire should stand; and who would not 
contribute to the general safety of the State as large a share of 
good will as he dares and as he can. Wherefore, if this common 
report ala^rms any of you, that a certain pander of Lentulus is 
visiting the shops, is noping that the affections of the needy and 
inexperienced may be gained over by bribes, the thing indeed 
has been begun and attempted : but there were none found either 
80 desperate in their fortunes, or so abandoned in their inclination, 
as not to wish the very site of their shops and trade and daily 
profits, as not to wish their beds and their couches, in a word, this 
peacefid tenor of their lives, to be preserved. But much the 
greatest part of those who live in shops, nay, tndy (for this is the 
proper assertion), this whole description of people, is most at- 
tachcd to peacc. For all their stock, all theu: trade and profits, 
depend upon the populousness of the Citizens, and are fbstered by 
peace ; and if their profits are usually diminished by the closing 
of their shops, what then will be the case if they are bumed ? 

IX. Now since these things are so, conscript fathers, the aids 
of the Boman people are not wanting to you ; beware then lest 
j-ou be wanting to the Roman people. Xom have a Consul pre- 
served ß-om the greatest dangera and.p\o\Ä^ «?a^ÖLfeQvtt.\JftfcTKÄ^ 
pf deütb^ not for [the extenaon oi\ \^ o^Nti V^fe^ \svä o^^iwa 
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safety : all Orders of Citizens conspire in heart, inclination, zeal, 
oourage, voice, to preserve the Kepublic ; beset with the fire- 
brands ajid weapons of an impioüs conspiracy, our common 
oounti7 suppliantly Stretches forth her hand to you ; to you she 
oommends herseif, to you, the life of all the Citizens, — to you, thß 
oitadel and capitol, — to you, the altars of the household gods, — 
to you, that unceasing and etemal fire of Vesta, — to you, all the 
temples and shrines of the deities, — to you, the walls and the 
houses of the city. Moreover, you are this day called upon to de- 
cide on your own lives, on the fives of your wives and children, on 
the fortunes of all, on your houses and on your hearths. You 
have a leader mindiul of you, forgetfulofhimself; an advantage 
of which yoi* cannot always boast ; you have all the Orders of the 
State, all men, [in fact] the entire Roman people (a thin^ which 
we witness for tue first time this day, on a question affecting the 
Citizens), completely unanimous. Reflect how a single night 
almost destroyed an empire, founded with such exertions, a liberty 
established with such bravery, and fortunes augment^d and 
heightened by such munificeuce of the gods. You are this day 
to see that tms attempt be so far fix)m being aflerwards accom- 
plished that it may never more be thought of by the Citizens 
[of this State]. And these things I have said not to animate 
you who in zeal almost outstrip myself, but that my voice, which 
ought to be the foremost in the Bepublic, should seem to have 
fiimlled the duty of a Consul. 

X. Now, con Script fathers, beforelretum to [collect] the votcs 
upon this question, let me say a few words about myself. I am 
aware that large as is the number of conspirators, and very large 
you see it is, just so many enemies have I drawn upon myself; 
but I consider them base and impotent, contemptible and mean. 
But if ever that gang, urged by the frenzy and the wickedness 
of any man, should overpower the dignity of you and of the Re- 
public, yet will I never regret my measures and my counsels. 
For death, with which perhaps they threaten me, is allotted to 
all ; but no one has acquired such reputation of life as you have 
honoured me with by your decrees. For on others you were 
always conferring votes of thanks for conducting the Kepublic 
well, on me alone, for preserving it. Let Scipio be illustrious, 
him, by whose courage Hannibal was obliged to retum into Afriea 
and depart fh)m Itmy ; let the second Alricanus be crowned with 
extraordinary glory, who destroyed two cities most obnoxious 
to this empire, Carthage and Numantia : let that L. Faullus be 
deemed a superior hero, whose triumphal car Perses, once a most 
potent and noble king, graced; beMarius in deathless glory, 
who twice freed Italy from a blockade and from the fear of sla- 
very ; let JPompey be preferred before them all, whose achieve- 
ments and virtues are bounded bv the same climates and limits 
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as the course of the sun. Still, amidst the praises of those men, 
there will be some room for my glory ; umess, perhaps, it haa 
more merit to open new provinces whither we may retire, than 
take care that even they who are absent may have [a country] 
to retum to in triumph. And yet in one point tne ciremn- 
stance of a foreign excels a domestic victory, inasmuch as foreign 
enemies are eitner reduced to slavery on bein^ completely 
crushed, or deem themselves laid under an Obligation, by being 
received into an alliance ; but whoever out of the rank of Citizens, 
led astray by some infatuation, have once begun to be enemies 
of their country, these, afler you have driven them from ruining 
their country, you can neither restrain by force, nor mollify by 
kindness. I therefore see an et«mal war engaged Ifi bv me with 
[those] desperate Citizens, which I trust can be easily warded 
off me and mine by the aid of you and of all good men, and by 
the recollection of so imminent dangers, which will always find a 
place, not only in this people who have been preserved, but also 
m the records and in the hearts of every nation. And in fact, 
no force so powerful will be found as can overcome and weaken 
such a Union of you and of the Roman^ knights, and such a con- 
federacy of all good men. 

XI. And since these things are so, conscript fathers, instead 
of the command, instead of the army, instead of the province 
which I declined, instead of a triumph and the other distinctions 
of glory, which by me were rejected for sake of guardin^ the 
city and your safety, instead of provincial patronage and fiiend- 
ships ; — ^which, however, I maintain by my influenoe in the city, 
with no less exertion than I procure them ; in retum for all these 
things, and in retum for my peculiar zeal for your welfare, and 
for this vigilance in preserving thie State which you are witness 
of, I ask nothing eise from you, but the memory of this time and 
of all my consulship ; which, as long as it remains fixed in your 
minds, I shall consider myself fenced by an impregnable walL 
But if the force of depraved men disappoint and b^e my ex- 
pectations, I recommend to you my infant son, who shall indeed 
possess a sufficient guard, not only for his security, but also his 
dignity, if you recollect that he is the son of that man, who at 
his sole hazard preserved this whole empire. Wherefore, con- 
script fathers, decide, as you have begun, with vigour and firm- 
ness, on what concems your own safety and that of the Roman 

Eeople, on the fate of your wives and children, your altars and 
earths, your shrines and temples, the roofs and dwellings of 
the whole city, your empire and liberty, on the safety of Italy 
and the whole Republic. For you have a Consul who will not 
hesitate to obey your decrees, and who, as long as he lives, can 
maintain, and, on his own responsibility, execute whatever you 
flhall have decreed. 
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THE FIRST ORATION OF CICERO AGAINST 
MARCUS ANTONIUS. 

I. CoNSCRiPT fathers, before I proceed to the remarks which I 
think it necessary to make at this time upon the State of public 
afi&irs, I shall bnefly explain to you the motives both of my de- 
parture and my retum. When 1 had hopes that the govemment 
nad at length reverted to your direction and authority, I thought 
it my duty to continue, as it were, on a sort of consular and se* 
natorian watch. And in truth I neither retired at all, nor with- 
drew my eyes firom the Republic, fiom the day that we were 
oonvened in the temple of Tellus, in which temple, as far as in 
me lay, I laid the foundations of peace, and revived the andent 
precedent of the Athenians ; nay, I adopted the Greek word 
which that State had made use of in allaying discord, and judged 
that all remembrance of disunion ought to be sunk in etemal 
oblivion. Noble, on that occasion, was the harangue of M. Antony, 
extraordinary also his dispositions [towards the State] ; a peaoe, 
in Short, was confirmed, through hmi and his children, with our 
most distinguished Citizens. And to this commencement the rest 
[of hb conduct] was agreeable. He summoned the leading mem- 
bers of the State to those deliberations on public concems which 
he used to hold in his house ; he laid the most important matters 
before this assembly ; replied with the greatest resolution to the 
queries which had been put [to him]. There was nothing then 
round in the memoranda of Caesar but what was known to eveiy- 
body. Have any exiles been restored? One, he replied; and 
nonebesides. Anyexemptionsfromtaxes^ranted? Heanswered, 
none. He even wanted us to comply with Servius Sulpicius, a 
most illustrious man, [who had proposed] that no placard of any 
decree or srant of Caesar shoiüa be posted up after the Ides of 
March. 1 omit many [particulars], and those, too, remarkable 
[ones] ; for I am hastemng to State an extraordinary act of M. 
Antony. He completely removed fix)m the Republic the dicta- 
torship which had now usurped the force of regal authority, about 
which we did not even intimate our opinions. He brought for- 
ward the decree of the Senate which he wanted to pass, and, on 
its being read, we agreed to his motion with the utmost reacH- 
ness, and retumed him thanks, by an act of the Senate, in the 
most honourable terms. 
n. A ray of light seemed [to be] shed [upon us], not only 
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rcgal power which we had tolerated, but e^en the apprehension 
of regal power bein^ removed ; and a signal pledge was ^ren 
hy him to the Republic, that he wanted the city to be free ; sinoe, 
owing to the recent recollection of a perpetual dictatorship, he 
had entirely eradicated from the State the name of Dictator, 
though it had been oflen a legitunate [assumptionj. A few days 
afler, the Senate seemed [to be] freed trom the peril of bloodshed; 
the hook was thrust into that slave who had usurped the name 
of Caius Marius. And aM thesc [things were done] in conjunc- 
tion with Jiis coUeamie. [There were] other [matters] to be sure, 
peculiar to DohibeUa, which, had not his coUeague been absent, 
1 have no doubt would have been their Joint [act]. For when a 
universal contagion was overspreading the city, and was daily 
extending itself more widely, and they who had performed that 
Tinfhiished interment were raising a monument in tne Forum, and 
abandoned men with slaves of the same stamp were every day 
more and more threatening the houses and temples of the city, 
such was Dohibella's castigation, as well of the daring and mis- 
creant slaves as of impious and profligate freemen, and so complete 
his demolition of that accursed pillar, that it seems stränge to me 
how widely the subsequent time has difiered from that single day. 
For lo ! by the first day of June, on which day he had summoned 
US to attend, all was changed ; nothing [was done] by the Senate ; 
many and important [acts] by thepopulace, in the absence and 
against the will of the peopfe. llie Consuls elect denied that 
they durst come into the Senate ; the deliverers of their country, 
whom yet the Consuls themselves used to extol both in the pubhc 
assemblies and in every private conversation, were exiled from 
tiiat city frt)m whose necKS they had cast the servile yoke. The 
veterans, who were called up, for whom this house had most care- 
fiüly provided, were stimulated not to the preservation of the 
property which they had, but to the hopes of obtaining fresh booty. 
And when I wished rather to hear tnan witness these proceed- 
ings, and had the privileee of an honorary lieutenancy, I de- 
parted with the intention of being present on the first of January, 
which seemed likely to be the commencement of convening the 
Senate. 

m. I have explained, conscript fathers, the reason of my de- 
parture ; I shall now briefly advert to that of my retum, which 
has something in it more stränge. When I had, not without 
cause, avoided Brundisinm, and that road which is the common 
route to Greece, on the first day of August, I came to Syracuse, 
because the passage from that city to Greece was highly spoken 
of ; which city, however, linked [as it is] most closely to my 
affcctions, with all its eagemess to detain me, was unable to [pre- 
va/// for more ühan a /tingle night. I was apprehensive lest my 
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sudden amTal among my friends, if I had made any stay with 
ihem, should awaken some mistrust. When the winds had wafted 
me fh)m Sicily to Leucopetra, wliich is a headland of the Rhegi- 
nian district, I sct sail from that place, to cross over ; and not 
having proceeded very far, I was forced back by a southerly wind 
to the very spot from which I had embarked. And as it was late 
at night, and I had remained at the seat of my companion and 
firiend, P. Valerius, and was spending the foUowing day with the 
same ftiend, waiting for a fair wind, several freenfen of Rhegium 
came to mc ; of these, some that were fi^sh from Rome ; and from 
them I first heard of Antony's speech, which so delighted me, 
that, upon reading it, I first began to have thoughts of retmning. 
And not long afler, the edict of Brutus and Cassius is brought 
me ; which, to be sure, seemed to me füll of equity, it may be, 
because I love them even more on public than private grounds. 
They added besides (for it generally happens that the persons 
who wish to be the bearers of any good news invent something 
additional, in order to make what they communicate more agree- 
able*), that matters werc likely to be settled; that there would be 
a fuÜ Senate on the first of August ; that Antony having dis- 
carded his evil advisers, and given up his pretensions to the Gallic 
provinoes, would again come under the authority of the Senate. 
rV. Then, indeed, I was inflamed with so gre^it an ardour for 
retuming, that neither oars nor wind could equal my impatience ; 
not that I thought I should not arrive in time, but that I might 
not be later than I wished in congratulating the Republic. And 
afler a speedy passage to Velia, I saw Brutus, with how much 
jKBrsonal grief I cannot express. It appeared to me a shameful 
dreumstance, that I durst retum into that city which he left ; and 
was desirous of remaining in safety in a place where he could not. 
Nor did I, indeed, see him affected in the same degree as I myself 
was. For, elevated by the consciousness of his very great and 
glorious achievement, he uttered no complaint about his own 
Situation, but many about yours. And from him I first leamed 
of what nature had been the speech of L. Piso in the Senate on 
the first of August ; who, though he was but badly seconded by 
those on whom it was incumbent (for this, too, I heard from 
Brutus), yet, both by the testimony of Brutus (than which 
what can be of greater weight?), and by the dedaration of all 
whom I saw afterwards, seemed to me to have acquired great 
glory. I made haste, therefore, to second him, whom those [that 
were] present, did not second : not that I could be of any Service, 
for that I neither hoped nor could effect ; but that if anythipg 
had befallen me (and many things seem to threateü, even out of 
the course of nature, and at variance with the decrees of fate)^ I 
might bequeath to the Republic the 8]^<^ oi xJkä ^-k^ ^ ^&«ss.'b^- 
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dence of my lasting afiection towards it. As I trust that the 
motives of my conduct in both respects have met your approba- 
tion, before I begin to speak about the public affairs, I shall 
briefly complain of the injurious treatment of M. Antony, yes- 
terday, whose friend I am ; and that, owing to some Services of 
bis, I ought to be so, I have ever acknowledged. 

V. What was the reason, then, why I was so harshly summoned 
to the Senate yesterday? was I the only person absent? have 
you not often had a thinner attendance ? was the question in 
debate of such a nature, that it was requisite even for invalids to 
be carried [thither] ? Hannibal, I suppose, was at the gates, or 
the question was about the peace of Pyrrhus, — a measure to which 
it is recorded that the great Appius, boüi blind and old, was 
carried? [No.] The debate was about supplications, in which 
class of deliberations there is usually no mcK of Senators. For 
they are not assembled by reason of their pledges, but a regard 
for those whose honour is in question ; a thmg which occurs, too, 
when the motion is about a triumph. In consequence of this, 
the Consuls are so unconcemed on the occasion, that it is almost 
discretionary for a Senator to attend or not. Now when this 
form was known to me, and I was fatigued with my joumejr and 
dissatisfiod with myself, I sent a messenger, in consideration of 
cur friendship, to inform him of it. But he, in vour hearing, 
Said that he would come himself to my house with workmen. 
Too passionately [expressed] indeed, and very intemperately I 
For what crime demands so signal a punishment as this, that he 
fihould dare to assert in this assembly, that with the workmen of 
the public he would demolish a house raised by the public, ac- 
cormng to a decree of the Senate? But who ever summoned a 
Senator on such a penalty? orwhat farther is there than the 
pledge or the fine r But if he had known what opinion I was 
about to express, he would have relaxed somewnat from his 
strictness of couvening. 

VI. Do you imagine, conscript fathers, that I would have 
voted to have ftmeral obsequies blended with supplications, [a 
thing] which you seconded against your will? to have inexpiable 
rites mtroduced into the State ? to have supplications decreed to 
a dead man ? I am not saying to whom. Admit it to have been 
to that L. Brutus, who both m his own person fireed the State 
from regal despotism, and now, nearly five hundred years afber, 
has raised an offspring for the exhibition of similar virtue and 
the Performance of similar exploits — still I could not be induced 
to join any dead man with tne religious rites of the immortal 
gods, to have him prayed to on the authoritjr of the State, whose 
tomb was nowhere in existence for obseqmes to be offered at. 
^ut, conscript Äthers, [had I been present] I would have given 
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utterance to such sentiments, as that in case of any severe mis- 
fortune befalling the Republic, in case of war, of pestilence, of 
ßunine, [thingsj which partly exist already, and partly, I fear, 
are impending, I could easily have justified my seif to the Roman 
people. But this I pray the immortal gods may forgive the 
Roman people who approve it not, and this bodv which unwil- 
lingly decreed it. What ! is it permitted us tu discuss the other 
grievances of the State? To me tmly it is, and ever shall be 
permitted, to assert my dignity and despise death. Let me have 
Dut the libcrty of ingress to this house ; I shrink not from the 
danger of speiaking [my mind]. And, conscript fathers, would 
that I could have been here on the first of August ! not that it 
would have availed anything ; but that not one consular [senator] 
only, as was then the case, should be found worthy ofthat ho- 
nonr, worthy of the State. And at this circumstance I feel in- 
deed much vexation ; that the men who have enjoyed the amplest 
favours of the Roman people did not second L. riso, the mover 
of an exeellent resolution. Did the Roman people elevate us to 
the consulship for this ; that, plaoed in the highest grade of ho- 
nour, we should feel no regard for the Commonwealth? No 
consular man supjported L. riso, I do not say with his voice, but 
not even with ms coüntenance. Shame on it ! what a volun- 
tary thraldom is this ? Admit that some degree of it is necessary. 
Nor do I require this from all who deliver their sentiments from 
the consular benches. The case of those whose silence I pardon 
is one ; that of those whose voice I require, another. nhich 
persons I grieve at faUin^ under suspicions with the Roman peo- 
ple, not only of fear, which would itself be base, but that each, 
fr om a different cause, is wanting to his own dignity. 

VIL In the first place, therefore, I both feel and express the 
deepest gratitude to L. Fiso, who did not debate what he could 
effeot in the Republic, but what he himself ought to do ; in the 
next place, I beg of you, conscript fathers, that even though you 
will not venture to second my speech and example, vet that you 
may, as you have hitherto done, erant me a favourable hearing. 

First, then, I am of opinion, that the acts of Caesar are to be 
nudntained ; not that I approve of them ; for who indeed can do 
80? but because I think that the highest regard ought to be 
paid to [the public] peace and tranquillity. 1 could wish that 
Antony were present, provided [it were] without his partisans; 
but, as I imagine, he may be indisposed, [a tWng] which was 
not allowed me yesterday by him. üe might- inform me, or ra- 
ther you, conscnpt fathers, how even he woiild defend the acts 
of Cflßsar. Shall the acts of Caesar be valid, found in memoranda, 
minutes, and records, brought forward on his own single autho'- 
rity, and [sometimes] not even bxoxx^X. iö^««c^^^svä^ ^sassievsÄ. 
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[to exist]? and shall those which he had cngraved on brass, 
whereon he desired [them] to continue [as] the enactments of 
the people and the permanent laws, be regarded as nothing ? 
[For my part] I am of this opinion, that there is nothing so 
strictly among Caesar^s acts as Csesar^s hiws. [Thus] if he made 
any promise to a person, shall it have the force of a law, which 
[promise] even he could not perform ? just as he left unperformed 
many promises to many persons. Which, by the way, have been 
found much more numerous since his death than the favonrs be- 
stowed and conferred during all the years of his life. But these 
I am not for alterins — not for disturbing; for I am defending 
with my utmost zeal nis splendid acts. Would that the money 
were still in the temple of öps I Blood-stained it was, to be sure, 
but, since it is not restored to those who are its rightful owners, 
necessary for the present times. And yet let that, too, be lavished 
if so it were in his acts. What is there [I repeat it] which can 
so properly be called an act of him who in a civil capadty is in- 
vested in the Republic with power and authority as a law? In- 
quire for the acts of Gracchus; the Semproman laws will be 
produced. Incjuire for Sylla's, the Comehan. What I of what 
acts did the third consulate of Pompey consist? Why, of his 
laws. If you were to ask from Caesar himsclf what he nad done 
in the city and in the civil gown, he would reply that he had 
made many and noble laws ; but his minutes he would either alter 
or not give [at all] ; or, if he had given, would not account those 
things among his acts. But even these I concede ; some things 
I even pretend not to see ; but in the most important points, that 
is, in his laws, I conceive it intolerable for Cfesar*s acts to he 
annulled. 

Viil. What law was better, more usefol, or more frequently 
demanded, even in the best days of the Republic, than for the 
prsetorian provinces not to be held more than one, nor the con- 
sular more than two years ? This law being repealed, do Ossäres 
acts secm to you to be maintained? What ! dv that law which 
bas been promulged about the third order of judges, are not 
all the judiciary laws of Caesar annulled? and do you defend the 
acts of Caesar who abolish his laws ? Unless, perhaps, if Caesar 
set down anything on his tablet by way of memorandum, -that 
shall be accounted among his acts, and, however unfair and per- 
nicious, be defended ; [while] that which he laid before the people 
at the election by centuries, shall not be deemed among the acts 
of Caesar. But what is that third order ? Of centurions, replies 
[Antony]. What ! was not the judicial office open to that^order 
of men by the Julian law, and even before [that] by the Pom- 
peian and Aurelian? [res, but] a certain property was pre- 
scribed, says he. And, [rejoins Cicero], not to the centurion 
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alone, but also to the Koman knight. Accordingly, the most 
brave and honourable men who commanded battauons both do 
act and have acted in a judicial capadty. I do not want these 
[men], says [Antonyl. Let eveiy man that has led a battaüon 
8it on the bench. Sut if you were to projjose [adds Cicero], 
that whoever had served as a knight, which is more reputable, 
rshoidd sit as judge], you would gain the approval of no man; 
for in the judge both fortune and respectability should be kept 
in view. I want not these qualities, he replies ; I am for adding 
manipular judges from the legion of the Alaudsß. For my fnends 
assert that they cannot otherwise obtain security. O honour, 
insulting to those, whom, contrary to their expectation, you are 
calling to the seat of judgment ! for this is the drift of the law, 
that persons should judge in the third decury who dare not judge 
impartially. Wherein how great is their error, immortal gods ! 
who have devised that law ! For, according as each shall appear 
to be the meanest, so will he most readily obliterate his meanness 
by strictness in his dedsions, and will strive to seem worthy of 
the honourable Orders, rather than be justly thrust into that 
which is marked by disgrace. 

IX. Another law has been promulgated, that persons convicted 
of violence and treason may, if they please, appeal to the people. 
Is this then a law, or the abrogation of all laws? For who is 
there, at this day, whose interest it is for this law to remain ? 
No one is arraigned by these laws ; there is no one whom we 
think likely to be arraigned ; for acts of armed violence will never 
truly be brought before the bench. But [^ou will say] the thing 
is populär. I wish sincerely you were willing that something 
should be populär I For all the Citizens now concur with one 
heart and voice about the safety of their country. What then 
means this rage for passing such a law as brings witn it the deepest 
disgrace and [confers] no favours? For what is more disgrace- 
ful than for nim, who, by open violence, has infringed the ma- 
jesty of the Roman people, on conviction by trial, to revert to 
that very violence of wnich he was justly convicted? But why 
do I argue farther about the law? as if, forsooth, the question 
were that any should appeal. [It is] this [that] is intending, 
this enacting, that no one at all may be ever arraigned by those 
laws. For what accuser shaU either be found so frantic as to be 
willing, on convicting a criminal, to be himself exposed to a 
hired mob ; or judge, who shaU venture to condemn the accused, 
that he may be dragged himself the moment after before mer- 
cenary artisans? An appeal then is not granted by this law; 
but two hi^hly salutary laws and judicial investigationsf are 
abolished. What eise is the encouraging of young men to aim 
at becoming turbulent, seditious, and pemicious Citizens [if this 
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be not] ? But to what fatal extremities will not the tribunitian 
power be capable of being pushed, these two laws regarding vio- 
tence and treason having been repealed? why [sayj that there 
18 an abrogation of Caesar^s laws, which enact an interdiction of 
fire and water in the case of him who may have been convicted of 
public disturbances, and also of him [convicted] of treason? to 
whom when an appeal is granted, are not Caesar's acts rescinded ? 
Which [acts], conscript mthers, I, who never sanctioned them, 
was so nilly pcrsuaded ou^ht to be maintained for the sake of 
ooncord, that the laws which Caesar had enacted whilc alive, I 
not only deemed should not now be invalidated, but not even 
those which you see brought forward and hung up since his death. 
X. By a dead man persons have been restored from exile ; by 
a dead man the freedom of the city has been presented, not only 
to individuals, but also to whole nations and provinces ; by a 
dead man the revenues have been taken away tmrough countless 
immunities. These [acts] then, broueht from his own house, 
lipon a Single but most unc^uestionabk authority, we defend ; 
with regard to the laws, which, while you were looking on, he 
read in person, set forth, enacted, of whoseenactment he was 
vain, and fancied that in those laws the very Commonwealth was 
comprehended — ^thosc laws, I say, about the provinces and judi- 
cial proceedings, do we, who defend the acts of Caesar, think that 
they are to be abolished? But still we can at least complain of 
the laws that have been promulgated ; of those which are said to 
be already enacted, not even was this permitted. For they were 
enacted without any Promulgation, previously to their being 
drawn up [for public mspection]. But some persons ask, why 
either I or any of you fear bad laws under gooa tribunes of the 
people. We have them ready to intercede ; ready to defend the 
Bepublic by their religious forras ; [therefore] we ought to be 
devoid of fear. What vetoes, what religious forms, he says, do 
you name in my hearing? Those, forsooth, on which the safety 
of the State depends. These we slight and look upon as anti- 
quated and silly. The Forum shall be blocked up ; every entrance 
snut; armedmenpostedinmanyplacesasguards. What then? 
What shall be thus enacted will be a law ; and you will, forsooth, 
Order to be engraved on brass that legal formula : " The Con- 
suls in due form have proposed to the people" — (is this the form of 
proposing laws that we have received from our ancestors?) — "and 
the people have in due form enacted." What 'people ?' Is it they 
who are shut out ? By what ' due form?' [Is it] that which is 
totaUy abolished by force and arms ? And these things I am 
sa}dng with regard to the future ; as it is the part of fnends to 
mention beforehand what may be avoided ; and if they wiU not 
happen, my arguments shall be confuted. I am speaking of laws 
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proposed, about which you are yet free [to decide]. I show you 
defects pn the auspicesj ; correct them ! I warn you of violence 
and arms ; remove them ! 

XI. You must not be angry with me, Dolabella, while speak- 
ing for my country. And yet, indeed, I do not think you will ; 
for I know your good nature. They teil me that your coUeague 
in this bis fortune, which to himself seems good ; but which to 
me, that I may say nothing harsher, would seem better, if he 
emulated the consulship of ms grandfather and uncle : but I hear 
that he is angry. I see, however, how undesirable a thing it is 
to have the same person angry [with one] and armed [too] ; 
particularly when swords have such impunity. But I shall 
propose a condition, as I think, fair ; which I do not ima^e M. 
Antony will reject. If I have said aught with insult, reflecting 
on his life and character, I shall not scruple to have him my bit- 
terest enemy ; but if I have maintained niy custom (which I have 
ever kept up in the State), that is, if I have candidly spoken 
what I think about public afiairs, I first entreat him not to be 
angry ; and next, if I do not obtain this, I beg of him to be angry 
wiUi me as with a Citizen. Let him, if it be so necessary as he 
asserts, employ arms for the purpose of defending his person ; 
but let not these arms injure those who may have spoken what 
lias seemed good to them for the interests of the State. What 
can be proposed more fair than this demand? But if, as has 
been toid me by some of his acquaintance, every Speech which is 
made in Opposition to his pleasure mortally offends, even though 
there is no abuse in it, we shall bear with the humour of a friend. 
But the same persons [reason] with me thus : — " The same thing 
will not be permitted to yoi^i the Opponent, as to Piso, the father- 
in-law of Caesar." They likewise admonish me of something 
which I shall take care to avoid ; nor shall my former plea of 
illness for not attending the Senate be a better one than what I 
shall now put in — that I am threatened with death. 

xn. But, bythe immortal gods! [pardon my warmthj for 
beholding you, Dolabella, who are very dear to me, I cannot help 
speaking of the errors of you both. For my belief is, that being 
of illustrious descent, and having in view certain grand objects, 
you did not (as some too crcdulously imagine) covet money, which 
has always been despised by ever}^ great and noble [character] ; 
nor yet despotic power, and an authority quite intolerable to the 
Boman people — ^but the love of vour Citizens and [your own] 
glory. Now glory is the praise of good deods and signal deserts 
to the Eepublic, which is approved by the testimony as well of 
every virtuous individual, as also of the Community at large. I 
shoiud inform you, Dolabella, what were the fruits of upright 
conduct, did I not see that you enjoyed it for a little abovo 
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others. What day of your life can you recollect to have shone 
more brightly upon you, than when you withdrew home, after 
having purified the Forum, dispersed that assemblage of impious 
[wretches], punished the ringleaders of crime, and &eed the city 
irom the fear of confiagratioD and massacre ? Of what rank, of 
what family, nay, of what fortune, were not the re^ards presented 
for your praise and congratulation ? Nay, to me even, whom 
they unagmed that you made use of as an adviser in this afiair, 
[some] worthy men Doth retumed their thanks, and on your ac- 
count presented their compliments. Call to mind, Dolabella, I 
pray you, that unanimity of the theatre, when all, forgetting 
those grounds on which they had been displeased with you, 
showed that, owing to your late Service, they had dropped the 
memory of their old resentment. This, Dolabella (I speak it 
with great concem), this so distinguished an honour, I say, could 
you mring yourself] with patience to relinquish? 

Xin. And you, Mark Antony ^for though absent I address 
you), do you not prefer that single aay on wmch the Senate met 
m the Temple of Tellus, to all those months during which certain 
persons, differing widely from me, deem you happy ? What a 
Speech was yours about concord ? fh)m what fear were the vete- 
rans, from what anxiety was the whole citv, by you then fi^ed ! 
When having laid aside your resentments, having forgot the aus- 
pices, and yourself, as Augur, making the announcement, you 
first, on that day, admitted your colle^ue to be your coUcague, 
and your little son was sent by you to the Capitol, the hostage of 
peace to the Republic ; on what day was the Senate more joyous ? 
on what day the Roman people ? who, to be sure, were nevcr 
more crowded in any assembly. Then, did we seem, indeed, freed 
by the bravest men, because, as they had desired, peace attended 
upon freedom. On the very next day, the third, lastly on the 
other subsequent days, you ceased not, as it were daily, to present 
some gift to your country : but the greatest was this, that you 
abolished the name of the dictatorship. This stigma has been 
branded by you, by you I say, on the deceased Caesar to his 
etemal inmmy. For as, on acoount of the crime of a single 
Marcus Manhus, by a decree of the Manlian family, no patrician 
is allowed to be called Marcus Manlius, so, owing to your hatred 
of one dictator, you utterly obliterated the name of Dictator. 
When you had performed so important Services in defence of tlie 
safety of the State, were you dissatisfied at this fortune, this dig- 
nity, this renown, this glory? Whence then [springs] on a 
sudden, this so wide a change ? I cannot be induced to suspect 
you of being enslaved by [the love of ] money. Evcry man may 
speak as he pleases ; it is not necessary to give credence. For I 
never knew anything base, anything mean in you. Howcver, 
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themembers of one's family sometimes lead astray ; but I am aware 
of your Bteadiness ; and would tliat, as the guilt, so you had been 
able to avoid the suspicion. 

XIV. This more do I fear, lest, Ignorant of the true path of 
glory, you may deem it glorious that you alone should have more 
power than all [others] ; and may choose to be feared rather than 
loved by your fellow-citizens. But if your thoughts are such, 
you are entirely mistaken in the path of glory. To be an es- 
teemed Citizen, to deserve well of the State, to be praised, re- 
fipected, beloved, is glorious ; but to be feared and to be hated, 
18 odious, detestable, unsubstantial, and prone to decay. For 
we see that even in tiie play, to the very person who said, " Let 
them hate provided they fear," the saying proved fatal. Would 
that, Antony, you had remembered your grandfather ! of whom, 
howerer, you have yery frequently neard from me many obser- 
vations. Do you think that he would hare been willing to take 
immortality in retum for his being feared by hk fellow-citizens 
on account of his unrestricted license for possessing arms? This 
was true life, this true prosperity, to be equal to otfers in liberty, 
to be first in dignity. That I may therefore omit the prospe- 
rous circumstances of your grandfather, I should prefer bis last, 
most bitter day, to the despotism of Cinna, by whom he was 
most cruelly murdered. But how shall I bend you by my words? 
For if the fatal end of C. Caesar cannot make you choose to be 
beloyed rather than feared, the eloquence of no one will avail 
anything ; [I say of Caesar] whom those who deem to have 
been happy, are themselves most wretched. No man is happy 
who lives on such conditions, as that he maj be slain not only 
with impunity, but also with the greatest praise to the perpetra- 
tor. Belent, therefore, J beseech you, and look back on your 
anoestors ; and so govem the State that your Citizens may re- 
joice that you were bom ; without which no man can be either 
liappy or glorious. 

XV. A^d both of you, indeed, have manyproofs of thesenti- 
ments of the Roman people, at which I take it very 111 that yon 
are not suffidently affected. For what [mean] the shouts of 
countless Citizens at the gladiators* shows ? what the rüde songs 
of the people ? what the mterminable applause directed to Pom- 
pey's Statue ? what, to the two tribunes of the people who 
oppose you ? Do these [things] imperfectly declare the incre- 
dibly unanimous will of the whole Roman people ? What I the 
shouts at the Apollinarian games, or testimonies rather, and de- 
cisions of the Roman people, do they seem to you trifling ? O 
happy men, who when they were not, by force of arms, permit- 
ted to be present, yet were prcsent, and deeply rooted in the 
faeart and vitals of the Roman people I Unless, perhaps, you 

H 
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thought tliat the applause was then bestowed, and the palm 
conferred on Accius, sixty years after [his death], and not on 
Brutus ; who was so absent from his own games, that, at that 
most ma^ificent entertainment, the Roman people paid the 
tribute of their affection to him, though not there in person, and 
by uninterrupted applause and acclamations assuaged their regret 
for the absence of their deliverer. I am a man who have ever 
despised those shouts when they were bestowed by the mob alone ; 
but when the same thing is done by the highest, by the middling, 
by the lowest, in a word, by all the Citizens coUectively ; and 
when those who were accustomed to follow the unanimous de- 
cision of the people now withdraw from it, I, indeed, deem 
this not to be mere applause ; but a proof of their sentiments. 
But if all this seems rather trivial to you, which is möst impor- 
tant, do you, let me ask, despise this also, that you found by 
experience, that the life of Aulus Hirtius was so dear to the 
Roman people ? For it was enough that he had obtained the 
approbation of the Roman people as he has ; that he was agree- 
able to his friends, in which respect he exceeds all men ; dear to 
his family, to which he is very dear; yet for whom do you recol- 
lect such anxiety of the good, such apprehensions of all? Surely, 
for none. What then ? why are you at a loss, by the immortal 
gods ! to interpret what this means? what do you imaginethey 
think about your life, to whom the life of those whom £ey hope 
to be the friends of their country is so dear ? 

Conscript fathers I I have reaped the fruits of my retum ; 
both in having expressed tiiese sentiments, in order that what- 
ever event may follow, a testimony of my constancy [in your 
cause] should remain on record, and, as 1 have been heard bv 
you with kindness and attention. And this indulgence I shall 
take advantage of, if it be offener granted me without our mu- 
tual danger ; but if not, as far as I can, I shall reserve myself, 
not so much for myself, as for the Republic. What I have lived 
is almost enough for me, either in reference to years or glory. 
Whatever shaU be added thereto, shall be added, not so much 
to me, as to you and to my country. 
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MARCUS ANTONIUS. 

L By what fatality of mine, conscript fathers, shall I say it oome« 
to pass, that no one these twenty years has been an enemy to 
the State, who did not also at the same time declare war against 
me? Nor is it necessary for me to specify any one by name. 
You yourselves remember them well. They have paid to me a 
heavier penal^ than I wished. 1 wonder, Antony, that you do 
not dread the mte ofthose whose actions you Imitate. And this, 
in the case of others, excitedin me less surprise. None of them 
was an enemy to me by choice ; all were attacked by me in the 
cause of my country. You, injured not even in word, have volun- 
torily assaded me with your calumnies ; so that you seemed to 
have surpassed Catiline in effirontery, and F. Claudius in frautic 
torbulence : and you imagined that your estrangement from me 
would be a recommendation to you with disafiected Citizens. 
What am I to think? is it that I am despised? I see nothing 
either in my life, or the favour of my countrjrmen, or in my 
achievements, or in this my mediocrity of talent, which Antony 
can despise. Did he believe that I could be most readily dispa- 
raged in the Senate ? an order of men which bore testimony to 
njany Citizens of the highest fame, that they had conducted well 
the affidrs of the State — to me alone, that I had saved it from 
ruin. Did he wish to compete with me in a trial of eloquence ? 
This, to be sure, is a favour. For what subject is more copious, 
what more fertile, than to speak for myself and against an An- 
tony ? But the fact is, he did not think that it comd be demon- 
strated to his fellows that he was a foe to his country, unless he 
were an enemy to myself. But before I reply to him with respect 
to the other points of his accusation, I shall say a few words re- 
garding the fiiendship which he has charged me with violating, 
and which I consider a very grave accusation. 

n. He has complained that I appeared on a certain occasion 
in Opposition to his mterests. Ought I not then to appear against 
a stranger in defence of my fiiend and relation ? Ought I not 
to appear against an interest [which he] acquired, not by the 
hopes of his virtue, but the bloom of his years ? Ought I not 
appear against an unjust decision which he obtained by the fa- 
vourable veto of a most iniquitous intercessor, not by the prin- 
dple of the praetorian code. But this objection was, I tniuk, 

h2 
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resorted to by yoti, in order to recommend yonrself to the lowest 
arder of the people, as all would recollect tnat you were the son- 
m-law of a ^eedman, and your ofispring, the grand-children of 
Q. Fadius, a freedman. But you had resigncd yonrself to my 
Instruction (for so you asserted) ; you had nequented my house» 
Truly, if you had done so, you would have consulted better for 
your character, better for your morals ; but you neither did, nor, 
if you were so inclined, were you at liberty to follow your incli- 
nation, owingto the daims of C. Curio. xou asserted that you 
resigned in my ißlvour your canyass for the augurship. Incredible 
assurance! Memorable presumption! For at the time when 
Cn. Fompey, and Q. Hortensius, at the request of the whole <^ 
lege, put me in nomination as Augur (for a nomination by mbre 
than two was not permitted), you were neither solvent, nor 
thought you could be safe by any means except the Subversion of 
the State. But [let me ask] could you have sued for the office at 
all at that time, when Curio was not in Italy ? or at the time yon 
were appointed, could you have polled a single tribe without 
Curio's aid? whose fiiends even wereconvictedof disturbing the 
public tranquillity, because they were too zealous in your cause. 
HL But [another charge against me is, that] Ihave been the 
recipient of your fevours. What favours ? And yet I have 
ever avowed that one to which you allude. I preferred to con- 
fess that I am under an Obligation to you rather than seem to 
any inconsiderate person not sufficiently grateful. But [T again 
ask] what was the favour ? that you did not slay me at Brun- 
disium ? Would you have slain the man whom the conqueror 
himself (who, as you used to boast, had conferred on you the 
chief command among his bandits) had desired to be preserved| 
and ordered to proceed into Italy ? Admit it that you could. 
What eise, conscript fathers, is the usual boon of robbers, but 
their ability of boasting that they have bestowed their lives on 
those from whom they did not take them away ? Now if this 
were a favour, the conspirators, who slew their preserver, and 
whom you yourself are accustomed to designate as the most 
illustrious of mankind, would never have attained to the summit 
of glory that they did. But what kind of boon does this daim to 
be, namely, that you abstainedfrom the commission of a nefaiious 
crime ? Wherem it ought not so much to impart pleasure to 
me that I escaped slaughter at your hands, as sorrow that yoa 
were able to commit it with impunity. But, admit that it is a 
fe,vour, since no greater can be received at the hand of a robber: 
wberein then can you term me ungratefiil ? ought I not to com- 
plaln of the ruin of the Commonweak\i^ for fear of appearing 
oagrateful to you ? Yet, in all that com^Ywut, vre^\^'Ei^^\xAvft£^ 
»od miserable aa it was, but neyext^OÄleaa m<i\)3sÄÄT3Ä. ^Tim^\Ä. 
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ODiudderation of the dignity in which the Senate and Boman 
people haye placed me, what word did I utterwith insult? what 
wonl without moderation? what word unkindly? And yet 
what moderation did it display, in complaining of M. Antony, 
to abstain from invective, particularly when you had scatterod 
to the winds the last remnant of the State ; when all things were 
by a most scandalous traffic set up for sale in your house ; when 
you confessed that those läws, which had never been proposed 
[to the people], were enacted both conceming yourself and by 
yourself ; when, as Augur, you had abolished tue auspioes ; as 
Consul, the intercession of the tribunes ; when you were most 
scandalously thronged aroimdwith armed men ; when, wom out 
with wine and debauchery, you were daily perpetrating every 
abomination in a house, tili tuen of distinguisned modesty. But 
just as if my debatc were with M. Crassus, with whom I have 
had many and serious contests, and not with a most infamous 

§ladiator, while complaining bitterly of [the Situation of] the 
täte, I Said nothing of the man. I shall, therefore, give him 
cause this day to l^ sensible how great a compliment he then 
received £rom me. 

IV. But the fellow, at once destitute of common politeness, 
and ignorant of the usages of good society, even read aloud the 
letter which he said I sent him. For, what man, provided he 
had the smallest knowledge of the habits of honourable men, 
has ever, on some misunderstanding arising, brought into pub- 
lic and openlpr read a letter sent to him by a friend ? To rob 
life of its social joys, to rob it of the converse of absent finends — 
what is it but this ? how many pleasantries are apt to be in let- 
iers, which, iftheywereexposed, wouldappear silly! how many 
Berious matters, yet by no means fit to be divulged ! let this too 
be attributed to your want of politeness. Attend now to his 
inoonceivable stupidity. What have you to oppose to me, thou 
man of elo^uence, as Mustela Tamisius and Tiro Numisius think 
jrou? and, masmuch as these men are at this very moment Stand- 
ing with their swords in view of the Senate, I also will deem 
you eloquent, if you shall show how you are to defend them, if 
accused as assassins. But what, in fine, can you object, if I 
deny that I ever sent to you that letter ? by what evidence wiV 
you convict me ? is it by handwriting ? in which you have a lu- 
crative dexterity I How can you? for it is in the band of an 
amanuensis. Now do I bear a grudge against your tutor, who, 
for such terms as I shall presently dedare, taught you — ^to be a 
fool. For what is further from tne conduct, I do not say of atx 
orator, but of arational being, thanto object that to an adversary 
to which, if he give a verbal contradiction, he who made the oU^ 
jection cao proceed no farther ? But I do not deny it; and 1;^>^ 
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tliat very avowal I convict you not onlv of discourteous conduct, 
but even of fatuity. For what word is there in that letter that 
is not füll of politeness, courtesy, and benevolence ? But your 
whole Charge is that in this letter I do not think badly of you ; 
that I write to you as to a Citizen, as to a good man, not as to a 
■wretch and a robber. But, though I were justified in doing so, 
attacked as I have been by you, yet I shafi not produce your 
letter, in which you beg that it may be permitted you, through 
me, to recall a certain person from banishment ; and you so- 
lemnly protest that you will not do so against my will; and you 
obtain from me your request. For why should I interpose my- 
self to your audacity ? which neither the authority of this as- 
sembly, nor the estimation of the Roman people, nor any laws^ 
could curb ? But, after all, what reason nad you to ask me, if 
he for whom you petitioned was restored by a law of Caesar? 
But he designed, forsooth, the credit to be mine ; whereas, the 
law being enacted, there could be none due even to himselfl 

V. But as I have not only some little to say for myself, but 
also a great deal against M. Antony, one thing I beg of you, to 
hear me with indulgence, while I am pleading my own cause ; 
another I will myself effect, namely, that in speaking against 
him, you shall hear me with attention. At the same time I make 
this request, that if you have experienced my forbearance and 
moderation, not only in my entire life, but also in my pleadinga, 
you may not deem me to-day to have forgot what is due to my- 
self, when I answer him in accordance with the terms of his 
challenge. I shall not treat him as a Consul, he truly did not 
treat me as a consular man. And yet he has no claims to be 
considered a Consul, whether grounded on his regulating his 
life as a Consul, or his conducting the public affairs as a Consul, 
or his having been appointed to tne omce as a Consul ; whereaa, 
I am, without any dispute, a consular man. That you may un- 
derstand, then, what sort of a Consul he professes himself to be«, 
he has reproached me with my consulship ; a consulship which 
was mine in word, yours in deed. For what did I authorize, 
what did I conduct, what did I execute, except by the advioe, 
the authority, and opinion, of this order of the State ? Hast 
thou dared, thou man of sense, not alone of eloquence, te make 
ihese actions the object of your vituperation, in the presenee of 
those by whose counsel and prudence they were conducted? 
But who, save P. Clodius, was loundto object to my consulship? 
whose fate, I have no doubt, awaits you, as it did C. Curio ; 
since there is domiciled with you, that which proved the ruin of 
hoth. My consulship does not moet the approbation of M. An- 
6ony. True : but it mct the appTobaXXoxv o^ "? . ^tnIUus^ to 
Dame him ürst among the consulaT iicieo. o^\)aÄ\,^"nsA^'^\kö\ÄS^ 
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very lately paid the debt of nature; it pleased Q. Catulus, whose 
high reputation shall ever fiourish in this Republic ; it pleased 
the two Luculli, M. Crassus, Q. Hortensius, C. Curio, C. Piso, 
M. Glabrio, M. Lepidus, L. Volcatius, C. Figulus, D. Silanus, 
L. Murena, who were then Consuls elect ; the same administra- 
tion which had thus gained the approval of the consular men 
was pleasing to M. Cato [a man of praetorian rank] ; who, by 
his death, as well guarded against many evils, as this, that he 
did not witness your consulship. But, above all, C. Pompey 
approved of mj consular administration j who, as soon as he 
beheld me, on his departure from Syria, embracing and compli- 
menting me, said, that it was owing to my Services that he was 
about to see his native country. But why de I mention indivi- 
dual cases ? It so met the approval of a most crowded Senate, 
that there was none who did not thank me, as a parent ; who 
did not consider himself as a debtor to me for his life, his for- 
tunes, his children, and his country. 

VI. But as the Republic is bereft of those numerous and illus- 
trious characters that I have named, let us come to the living, 
of whom two of consular rank still survive. L. Cotta, a man of 
the greatest abilities and ponsummate prudence, when the actions 
which you censure were achieved, decreed a supplication in the 
most honourable terms; and to this the consular men, whom I 
have just now named, and the whole Senate, assented ; an honour 
which no man before me, since the building of the city, enjoyed 
in the robe of peace. With what eloquence, with what firmness, 
with what dignity, did L. Caesar, your matemal uncle, pronounce 
sentence upon the husband of his sister, your step-father ! In- 
stead of making him the adviser and instructor of all your counsels 
and your whole life, you chose to be like your step-father, rather 
than your uncle. I, who was no way related to him, availed 
myself of his advice, during my consulship ; what affairs, con- 
nected with the Republic, did you, his nephew, ever lay before 
him? But whom has he recourse to? Immortal gods! to 
those, in fact, whose very birthdays [and the noisy rejoicings 
belonging thereto] we must give ear to here. Antony is not 
come down to the Senate to-day. Why ? He is celebrating a 
birthdayfeastinhisgardens. In honour of whom ? I will mention 
no names. Imagine it of a Phormio, a Gnatho, or even a Ballio. 
What abominable disgrace of the wretch ! What intolerable 
impudence, villany, and licentiousness ! When you have a lead- 
ing Senator and eminent Citizen, your near relation, you consult 
him upon none of the public affairs ; you make confidants ofthose 
who have no property of their own, and aQ^a.wdfix ^wss?^. 

vn. Four consufship then,foTsoo\\i,\Ä^«GßJcka\^^^ss^ 
dous, H&ve you so far lost yo\ir mo^esX*^ ^ «sA ^s^sst^^ \ßö^>5Ä. 
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you venture to advance this in the very temple in which I used 
to advise with that Senate, that once gloriously presided over 
the whole world ; [bat in which] you have stationed most aban- 
doned wretches, armed with swords ? Nay, you have even dared 
(for what is there that you darc not?) to assert, that during my 
consulship, the CapitoUne Mount was filled with armed slayes. 
In Order, I supposc, that those atrocious decrees should be made, 
I threatened the Senate with violence I Wretch, whether these 
things are not known to you (for you know nothing good), or 
whether they are, to make the impudent assertion in presence 
of such men ! For what Roman knight, what noble youth, save 
you, what man of any rank, who omy recoUected tliat he was a 
Citizen, was not on the Capitoline HiU when the Senate was met 
in this temple ? who did not enrol his name ? Though [why 
say this ? In fact] the seoretaries could neither be equal to the 
task [of writing down] nor could the registers contain the names. 
For when wicked traitors, forced by the evidenoe of their accom- 
plices, by their own signatures, by, I had almost said, the voice of 
their letters, confessed regarding the destruction of their country, 
that they had conspired to set fire to the city, to butcher the 
Citizens, to devastate Italy, to destroy the Commonwealth; where 
is the man that would not be roused to defend the common safety ? 
particularly when the Senate and the Koman i)eoplc had a 
leader, such as if they now had, the same thing which happened 
to them would have also fallen to your lot. [Again.] He as- 
serts that the body of his step-father was refused by me for burial. 
But this not even F. Clodius ever asserted ; and, as I was on 
just grounds his enemy, I grieve to find that he has been ex- 
ceeded by you in every species of vice. But what induced you 
to bring it back to our recoUection that you were reared in the 
house of F. Lentulus? Were you apprehensive lest we should 
think that you could not become so wicked by nature, unless 
ed ucatio n lent its aid? 

Vm. But so stupid were you, that in your whole Speech you 
are completely at variance with jourself ; so that you gave utter- 
ance not only to things inconsistent with each other, but most 
widely different and opposite ; so that your dispute was not so 
much with me as with yourself. You confessed that your step- 
father was implicated m that enormous guilt ; you complained 
that he was punished. Thus, what is properly my act, you ap- 
plauded ; what is whoUy the Senate's, you censured. For the 
detection of the guilty was mine ; their punishment, the Senate*s. 
The eloquent man does not perceive, that the person against whom 
he speaks is eulogized by tiis words, while those in presence of 
whom he speaks are reproached. Now of what, I do not say 
audacity (for he wishes [to be thought] audacious), but, whayb 
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he least of all wishes [to be thought], of what stupidity, in which 
he sarpasses all, is it, to make mention of the Capitolme Mount, 
"when there are armed men stationed among our benches ? when 
in this temple of Concord, immortal gods I in which, in mj con- 
sulate, these salutary measiires were proposed, to which we have 
owed OUT existence to this day, men stand posted with swords? 
Aceuse the Senate, aecuse the equestrian order, which was then 
joined with the Senate ; aecuse every rank, every Citizen, pro- 
vided you confess that this assembly is, at this very moment, boset 
by your Ityrsean mercenaries. These assertions you do not so pre- 
sumptuously hazard through sheer impudence ; but, in truth, you 
want common discemment in not seemg the marveUous inconsis- 
tency of these things. For what is more absurd than to make 
it a ground of objection against another, that he took up arms to 
save his country, when you yourself have taken up arms to de- 
stroy it ? But in a oertain passage of your speech you had a 
mind also to be facetious. Good gods, how ill it became you ! 
Wherein some blame rests at your own door. For you might 
have extracted some Attic salt firom your Thespian bride. ^^ Let 
arms give place to the gown." What ! did tney not then give 
place? Atterwards, to be sure, the gown gave place to your 
arms. Let us, therefore, inc^uire which of the two had been pre- 
ferable, that the arms of traitors should give place to the libierty 
of the Koman people, or our liberty to your arms ; nor truly 
shall I answer you farther about my verses ; only I shall briefly ob- 
serve, that you are acquainted neither with thep nor anj polite 
lijterature whatever ; that I have never been wantin^, either to 
my country or my friends, and yet by every sort of hterary mer 
morial of mine, I have brought it to pass, that in the employment 
of my leisure hours, my lucubrations and writings should impart 
some advantage to our youth, and some glory to the Koman name. 
Bat these matters belong not to the present occasion ; let us at- 
tend to more important concems. 

IX. You have asserted, that by my schemes F. Clodius was 
slain. What would people have thought if he had been slain at 
the time that you pursued him through the Forum with a drawn 
sword, in the view of the Koman people, and would have des- 
patched him if he had not taken refuge under the stairs of a book- 
shop, and by barrioading them, put a stop to your attack? 
Wherein, I confess indeed, that I countenanced you ; you even 
do not hazard the assertion that I instigated you to it. But 
Milo 1 could not even have countenanced ; for he had completed 
the afiair before any one suspected that he was about to under- 
take it. But I instigated him. Such, forsooth, was Milo's coa- 
rage, that he could not render his country a servioe without some 
one to instigate him to it But then I rejoiced at it. What^ 
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then, in so great joy of all the State, must I alone be dejected ? 
However, i may remark, that the tiial about the death of P. 
Clodius was not verv advisedly appointed. For to what purpose 
was it, that a trial should be institnted by an extraordinary 
enactment, conceming him who had slain aman, whenaninves- 
tigation had ahready been sanctioned by the laws ? Instituted, 
however, it was. That therefore which, when the matter was 
pending, nobody asserted against me, are you found, so many 
years afber, to lay to my charge ? But, as to what you had the 
assurance to assert, and that, too, in a variety of terms, that by 
my means Pompey was disunited £rom the friendship of Caesar, 
and that, therefore, the civil war owed its origin to my fault ; in 
this you are mistaken ; not, tobe sure, in the wholecase, but, what 
is the most material, in the dates [you assign]. 

X. In the consulship of Bibulus, a most excellent dtizen, t 
left no measure untried, as far as I could attempt and urge, to 
draw away Pompey from the connexion of Caesar ; in which 
Caesar was themore successful, for he himself separated Pompey 
fixjm my intimacy. But after Pompey had resigned himself 
entirely up to Caesar, why should I attempt to withdraw the one 
from tne other? It were the conduct of a weak man to expect, 
of a presumptuous, to advise, such aprocedure. Two occasions, 
however, did occur, on which I gave Pompey some advice against 
Caesar. These I wish you to censure if you can : one, that he 
should no further extend the quinquennial command of Caesar ; 
another, that he should not permit it to be enacted that any re- 
tard should be paid to his suemg for the consulship in his absence; 
if I had persuaded him to adopt either of which, we should ne- 
ver have fallen into these miseries. And now when Pompey had 
transferred to Caesar all the resources both of himself and of 
the Roman people, and too late began to perceive those things 
which I had long ago foreseen ; and when I saw that an impious 
war was waging against my country, I, myself, ceased not to 
be the adviser of peace, of concord, of a reconciliation ; and 
this expression of mine is known to many, " Oh ! that you had 
either, C. Pompey, never contracted an alliance with C. Caesar, 
or had never broken it off!" The one was called for by your 
dignity, the other was the dictate of your prudence. Such, M. 
Antony, were ever my coimsels both conceming Pompey and 
the State : and had tney prevailed, the Commonwealth would 
now be standing ; and you have sunk into ruin by your vices, 
your indigence, and your infamy. 

XI. But these are antiquated topics : this one, however, is of 
recent date, that it was owing to an advice of mine that Caesar 
was put to death. Here I am afraid, conscript fathers, lest, 
what is most scandalous, I should seem to have set up against 
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myself asham accuser, not only to deck mewitli my ownhonours. 
but also to load me with those to which others have a right. 
For who has ever heard of my name in the confederacy of tnat 
most glorioos enterprise ? Yet of whom has the name been 
conce^ed, who had fbrmed one ofthat [patriotic] band ? Con- 
cealed, do I say? Of whom was it not immediately divulged? 
I should be more disposed to say, that some had indulged in a 
vain boast, in order to make it appear that they were partnen 
in that confederacy, when they were not privy to it at all, than 
that any one would choose to be concealed who was. Besides, 
how probable is it, that among so many individuals, some of 
them of obscure birth, others by reason of their youth, conceal- 
ing the names of none, my name could have escaped notice ? 
[But why by my advice?] For if advisers, to deliver their 
oountry trom. slavery, were wanting to those leaders of the en- 
terprise, need I have m*ged the Brutuses, both of whom daily 
beheld the image of L. Brutus at their homes, and one of them, 
also, that of Ahala? Would these men, therefore, having such 
an origin to boast of, have sought advice from strangers rather 
than m>m their own family ? and from abroad rather than from 
Lome ? What ! C. Cassius, sprung from an ancestry that not 
only could not brook the despotism, but not even the superiority, 
of any one, wanted me, forsooth, as an adviser, who, even with- 
out these illustrious men, would have accomplished this very 
exploit in Cilicia, at the mouth of the river Cydnus, if Caesar 
haa moored his fleet at the bank which he had fixed upon, and 
not the contrary. Was it neither the slau^hter of his father, a 
man of deserved renown, nor the death of his unde, nor the spo- 
liation of his dignity, that roused Cn. Domitius to assert the 
liberty of his countiy, but my advice ? Was I the person that 
persuaded C. Trebonius ? a man whom I should not even have 
yentured to advise. Accordingly, his coimtry owes a greater debt 
of gratitude to him who preferred the liberty of the Bomaa 
people to the friendship of an individual, and chose rather to 
De uxe man to expel, than share in, an unjust Usurpation. Did 
L. TiUius Cimber make me his adviser ? whom I was more sur- 
prised at havins done, than imagined he would do, so glorious 
a deed. And &e cause of my surprise was, that, unmindful of 
Caesar*s favours, he was mindfiil of his coimtry. How shall I 
address the two Servilii ? Shall I call them Cascse [their real 
name], or Ahalss [the name they deserved]? these also, do you 
think to be instigated by my advice rather than by the love of 
their country ? 

It were tedious to recount the others ; and that they were «a 
numerous is honourable to tbeVr cowxitrj^ ^oTVQ\3Ä\ö^<soöaj^^!i5^ 
XII. But call to mind bo^ t\Äa «äiqyX. ^^<ö^ Xixva!??^ ^E?^^ 
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liome to me. On Caesarea being slain, M. Brutus, sajs he, rais- 
lüg alofl the bloody poniard, immediately called aloud on Cicero 
by name, and congratulated him on the recovery of his country^s 
liberty. Why on me particularly ? Was it because I was awara 
of the conspiracy ? Consider whether this were not the cause 
of his naming me, that, having performed a deed similar to those 
which I had myself achieved, he called on me as his witness that 
he stood forth the emulator of my fame. But thou, most stu- 
pid of men, dost thou not perceive that if, as you accuse me, it 
were a crime to have wished the death of Csesar, it were a crime 
also to feel rejoiced at the death of Caesar? For what difference 
18 there between the adviser and the approver of an action ? or 
where is the distinction between my wishing it to be done, and 
rejoicing at its completion? Who is there, then, if I except 
you and those who exulted at his despotic rule, that either was 
ftgainstits beins attempted, or condemned itwhen accomplished? 
My inference is [ergo] that all were to blame. For all good 
men, as far as in them lay, were accessary to the death of C»sar. 
Some wanted contrivance; others, spirit; a third, opportunity ; 
none, indination. But observe the stupidity of jthe man, or shall 
I rather say, brüte. For thus he expressed himself : " M. Bru- 
tus, whom I name with respect, holding the bloody poniard, 
called aloud on Cicero ; from which it ought to be understood 
that he was privy to the design." Therefore I, whom you sus- 
pect of having had a suspicion of the conspiracy, am called \y 
YOU a yillain ; he who raised the reeking poniard before vou, is 
he named with respect ? But let that pass : let such be tne stu- 
pidity of your woras ; how much greater will b6 found in your 
actions and sentiments ! Determine this point for me, Consul, 
as you are : in what light do you please to yiew the cause of the 
Brutuses, of C. Cassius, Cn. Domitius, C. Trebonius, and the 
rest ofthat band? Sleep ofT, I say, and digest your surfeit. 
Must torches be applied to rouse you, sleeping over so impor- 
tant a cause ? Will you never perceive that you are called on 
to detemüne whether those who committed that act were mur- 
derers, or the Champions of liberty? 

Xni. For attend a little ; and if but for a moment, assume 
the reflection of a sober man. I who am their fiiend, as I ad- 
mit ; their accomplice, as I am arraigned by you, assert that 
there is no mean. I acknowledge them, if they be not the libe- 
rators of the Roman people and the preservers of the Bepublic, 
to beworse than assassins, worse than murderers, worsethim even 
panicides ; since it is a crime of a deeper dye to slay the &ther 
of one's country than one*s own. Wise and reflecting man, what 
do you say ? If they are parricides, whjr are they always addressed 
byyou in terms of honour, both in tms assembly and before the 
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Boman people? Why was M. Brutus, on your motion, releascd 
from the penalty of the laws, if he had been absent from the city 
for more than ten days? Why were the Apollinarian games 
odebrated so as to reäect an incredible honour on M. Brutus? 
Why were provinoes given to Brutus and Cassius ? Why were 
Quffistors aaded ? Wiiy the number of Lieutenants augmented ? 
And thcse things were done through you. They are not, there- 
fore, murderers ; it conse^uently follows, that on your own show- 
ing, they are liberators, since there can be no third term. Wliat 
is the matter? do I discompose you? For you do not, perhaps« 
fiuificiently understand what is expressed in too logical a form , 
but, however, this is the amount of my inference : as by you they 
have been acquitted of crime, by you, too, have they been judged 
most deserving of the amplest rewards. Thereforc, I am now 
changing my Ime of argument. I shall write to them to say that 
if any persons make a question as to whether your objection 
against me be well founded or not, they shall deny it to none. 
For I fear, either lest it should appear dishonourable in them 
that I was kept in the dark, or most scandalous in me to have 
refused the proffered invitation. For what grcater exploit was 
there ever (O sacred Jovel), I say not in this city, but in all 
the World? what more glorious? what better recommended to 
the undying reoords of mankind? Do you include me in the 
confederacy of this design, as it were in the faraous Trojan horse, 
with pnnces as my comi^ädes ? I refuse it not ; I even thank 
you, with whatever intention you are doing it. For the action 
IS so grand, that I do not compare with the praise, the odium 
which you wish to excite against me. For who can be happier 
than those whom you boast to have been expelled by you, and 
banished from their homes? What place is so deserted or so 
barbarous, whithersoever they have approached, that it does not 
seem to address them and hail their Coming? What men so 
savage as not to think that when they have seen them, they have 
enjoyed the greatest blessin^ of their lives ? Nay, what poste- 
rity shall be found so unmmdiul, what historic records so im- 
grateful, as not to crown their glory with the memory of immor- 
tality? Enrol me, then, in such a glorious band. 

XTV. But the only thing I fear is, lest you may not make 
good your assertion. For if I had been a confederate, I should 
have rid the Republic not only of a despot, but also of despotism ; 
and if mine had been that stile^ as is said, I should have finished 
not one act only, but the whole drama. If, however, it be a 
crime to have wished the death of Cäsar, consider, Antony, I 
pray you, what is to become of you, who, it is most notorious, 
entered into this very design, in conjunction with C. Trebonius, 
at Narbo ; and, owing to your share in that plot, we saw you, at 
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the time that Caesar was meeting his doom, ealled aside by Tre- 
bonius. That, however, on one occasion you meant well Tsee 
how kindly I am disposed to deal with you), I applaudyou ; uiat 
you did not accomplish your design, I pardon you. Tliat afiair 
required a man. But if any man should bring you to a trial, 
and employ the well-known criterion of Cassius, " who is to gain 
by it," take care, I pray you, lest you find yourself at a Toss. 
And yet, as you used to say, the plot against Csesar was a " gain" 
to all who were averse to be slaves ; particularly so, however, to 
you, who are so far from being a slave, that you are even a de- 
spot ; who hare freed yourself, at the Temple of Ops, from your 
enormous debts ; who, by means of the same tablets [sc,^ those 
at the Temple of Ops], squandered an incalculable sum ; who 
have had so much property conveyed home to you from Caesar's 
house ; who have estabfished at that home the most lucrative 
manufactory of false memoranda and securities, the most scan- 
dalous mart for lands, towns, immunities, and revenues. For 
what but the death of Caesar could have relieved your poverty 
and your debt ? You seera to me to be disconcerted at something 
or other ; have you any lurking fears lest this Charge may seem 
to appertain to you ? I rid you of your fears ; nobody will ever 
believe it ; it is not your part to deserve well of the ßepublic ; 
our country has, as the authors of that most glorious deed, the 
most illustrious men ; I only say that you rejoioed at the action ; 
I do not accuse you of having committed it. I have replied 
to the gravest of your charges ; I must now also reply to what 
remains. 

XV. You have made the camp of Pompey and all that period 
a subject of reproach to me ; during which period indeed, if, as 
I Said, my advice and authority had been attended to, you would 
this day have been a beggar, and we have been free ; nor would 
the State have lost so many generals and armies. For, I eonfess, 
that when I foresaw that those events which have happened were 
likely to take place, I was in as great dejection as otner patriotio 
Citizens would have been, had they foreseen the same. I grieved, 
conscript fathers, I grieved that a State once preserved by oup 
mutual counsels was, in a short time, to fall to ruin. Nor was 
I so inexperienced and ignorant of the world as to be dejected 
in mind tnrough any fondness for life ; the continuance of which 
would consume me with anguish, and its loss free me from every 
trouble. I wanted those most excellent men, those luminaries 
of the ßepublic, to be alive ; so many consular, so many prae- 
torian, 80 many illustrious Senators, and all the flower of our 
nobility and youth besides ; as also, an army of the best of Citi- 
zens ; on the supposition of whose life being restored, we should, 
no matter upon how unfair terms of peace, (for every peace with 
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dtizcfns seemed to me more eligible than a civil war), be this day 
in possession of our country and Constitution. Aiid had this 
advice prevaüed, had not those in particular, for whose lives I 
WAS Consulting, elated with the hopes of victory, opposed it, — to 
omit other tmngs, you at least should never have remained in 
this Senate, or rather in this city. But, forsooth, my language 
ostranged the afiections of Pompey from me. Did he love any 
man more? did he join with any one more frec^uently in conver- 
sation or counsels? which, indeed, was a surprismg circumstance, 
that [persons] differing about the most important interests of 
the Kepublic should continue in the same mendly intercourse. 
But while I [ascertained] his sentiments and views, he, on the 
other hand, ascertained mine. I [was Consulting for] the safety 
of the Citizens in the first instance, that we might then [make a 
stand for] their dignity ; whereas he consulted more for their 
immediate dignity. But inasmuch as each had an object to 
pursue, our disagreement was the inore easily bome with. But 
the sentiments which that highly-gifled and almost godlike man 
held about me, those persons are best aware of, who from the 
flight in Fharsalia followed him to Paphus. On no occasion 
was mention made of me by him that was not honourable, that 
was not replete with the most amiable concem, while he admitted 
my superior sagacity, his own fonder expectations. And dare 
you insult me with the name of that man whose friend you allow 
me tö rank, and yourself the purchaser (or petty vender) of hia 
property? 

XVI. But let US pass over that war, in which you have been 
too successful. I shall not advocate those jests which you say 
that .1 indulged in, in the camp. That camp was füll of anxiety 
P admit] ; still, however, men, no matter how perplexing the 
scenes in which they may be engaged, provided only that they 
are men, occasionaUy Indulte in a littie relaxation. But, inas- 
much as he, at the same time, censures my dejection and my 
jests, it is a strong proof that I was moderate in both. 

You have denied that bequests feil to my share. Would that 
this your charge were true I more of my friends and relations 
would be living. But how did you imagine that thought ? For 
I have received in legacies more Uian twenty millions of sesterces. 
In this respect, however, I confess that you are more lucky than 
I. Nobody but a friend has made me his heir ; so that with this 
advantage, whatever it was, there was joincd some grief of soul : 
whereas, L. Rubrius, of Casinum, a man whom you never saw, 
made you his heir. And do but consider how he must have loved 
you, who, Ignorant whether you were white or black, passed by 
nis brothers son, Q. Fufius, a most honourable Roman knight, 
and his most intimate friend [without even naming him] : wh 
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you, whom he had never seen, or at least had never saluted, ho 
appointed his heir. I wish you would teil me, if it be not too 
troublesome, of what appearance was L. Turselius, of what sta- 
ture, to what corporate body he belonged, to what tribe. " I 
know nothmg," you will say, " uuless wlmt farms he had." There- 
fore, at the expense of dismheriting his brother, he made you his 
heir. He Ukewise, after sending the real heirs adrift, seized upon 
the property of men who were perfect strangers to him, as ii he 
were their heir. However, it is this that most strikes me with sur- 
prise : that, not having succeeded to the inheritance of your own 
father, you yet Tentured to make mention of inheritances. 

XVIl. Was it in order to collect these calnmnies that you 
dedaimed so many days in a villa that was not your own ? AI- 
though, to be sure (as your bosom friends reportj, you haran^e 
for the sake of evaporating your wine, not polishmg your genius. 
And, forsooth, you employ a master, for the joke's sake, a rhe- 
torician, by your sufirage and that of your boon companions, to 
whom you give permission to speak what he pleased against you : 
a witty fellow, to be sure ! but the topic is an easy one, to make 
jests on you and yours. But observe the difference between you 
and your grandfather : he spoke deliberately what availed tho 
case in band ; you at random say things irrelevant to it. But 
what terms were given to your teacher ! Hear, hear, conscript 
fathers, and learn the wounds of your country. Two thousand 
acres of the Leontine piain you assigned to Sextus Clodius, and 
that, too, tax free ; that for so ample remuneration 3'ou might 
Jeam to act the fool. Was this too, thou most impudent wretch, 
among the memoranda of CfBsar ? But I shall speak in another 
place of the Leontine and Campanian lands ; which lands, wrested 
£*om the Bepublic, he has contaminated with the most infamous 
tenantry. Now, however, as I have replied at sufficient length 
to his charges, a few remarks are called for'on our monitor and 
censor himself. For I shall not exhaust my subject, that if I 
am compelled to argue the case repeatedly, as 1 shall, I may 
fdways appear novel ; an ability which the multitude of his vices 
and delinquencies bestows upon me. 

XVHI. Do you wish, thercfore, that we should examine your 
conduct from your youth ? So I think. Let us begin from the 
first commencement. Do you' hold in memory that, while as yet 
robed as a patrician youth, you became insolvent? "That," 
you will say, " is my father's fault." I admit it. For it is a 
defence replete with lilial piety. This, notwithstanding, is to be 
Ättributed to your effrontery, that you sat m the fourteen rows, 
though, by the Boscian law, there was a place appointed for in- 
ßolvents, even i£ a person had become one by the fault of fortune, 
not by haa own. xou assuirvßdüie manly gown, which you soon 
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even then made a certain base attempt. He himself best knows 
what I allude to. From thence he goes to Alexandria, in defiance 
of the authority of the Senate, in defiance of bis country, and of 
the oracular decisions ; but he had Grabinius as his leadcr, with 
whom he could not faÜ to perform everything in the most pro- 
per manner. How, then, or what was his retum from thence ? 
He went from Egypt to the remotest Gaul before he visited home. 
But what home had he ? For everybody then kept possession of 
his own home, nor was yours anywhere to be found. Home, do 
I say ! What spot was there on earth, where you could set your 
foot on your own property, except Misenum alone, which you 
held with shareholders, like [another] Sisapo ? 

XX. You came from Graul to sue for the quaestorship. Dare 

to assert that you visited your own mother before me. For I 

had received Caesar's letter before, entreating me to allow you 

to make me a proper apology ; therefore I did not permit you 

so much as to make mention of a requital. Afberwards I was 

courted bjr you; you, patronized by me in your suit for the 

quaestorship. At which time, indeed, you attempted, with the 

approbation of the Roman people, to slay F. Clodius in the 

Forum ; and though you attempted this act of your own free will, 

not by my instigation, yet you made a declaration to this effect : 

that you did not think, that without your having slain him, you 

should ever satisfy me for the injuries you had done me. ße- 

garding which I am surprised at your saying that Milo committed 

that act at my instigation, since I never encouraged you to do 

so, though making me a voluntary offer. Yet if you had perse- 

vered in it, I shomd have wished it to be attributed to your own 

thirst of gloiy, rather than your wish to oblige me. You were 

made Qusestor. You then, without decree, without allotment, 

without law, immediately hurried away to CaBsar ; for, consider- 

ing the desperate drcumstances of youi* life, you deemed that to 

be the only refuge in the world for your indigence, debt, and in- 

famy. There, when by his largesses and your own plunder, you 

had gorged yourself (if we can calLit gorging, [to heap up that] 

which you immediately squander), you fly off in a necessitous 

condition to the tribuneship, in order to be, if possible, in that 

office like your partner, Curio. 

XXI. Hear now, I pray you, not those actions which he 
himself wantonly and licentiously perpetrated against himself, 
and to his domestic infamy, but what he unnaturally and 
wickedly committed against us and our fortunes ; in other words, 
against the whole Republic. For you shall find the origin of all 
our calamities to have arisen from his wickedness. For when, 
in the consulship of L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus, you were de- 
elrous oü the first of January to prop the tottering and almost 
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fidling Constitution, and wished lo consult for the interests of C. 
Caesar himself, if he had been wise enough to see it, then did 
that wretch oppose to your coimsels his venal and enslaved office, 
and subject his own neck to that axe by which many have fallen 
for inferior offences. But against you, M. Antony, the Senate 
decreed — and decreed too, while in its glory, before so many of 
its luminaries had been extinguished — that punishment which, 
according to the custom of your ancestors, was wont to be 
decreed against a domestic enemy. Had you even the assurance 
then to speak against me before the conscript fathers, when by 
this Order of the State, I was pronounced the saviour, you, the 
enemy, of our country ? The mention of your guilt has been 

fiven up for a time, not the memory erased. As long as the 
uman race, as long as the name of the Koman {)eople, äall re- 
main (which, if you permit it, will indeed remain for ever), so 
long shall your baneful veto remain on record. What procedure 
of the Senate was either rash or partial, when you, a single youth, 
prevented the whole Senate from decreeing what concemed the 
public safety? and that not once, but repeatedly; nor did you 
sufier yourself to be treated with, respecting the authority of the 
Senate. Yet, what was the question, but that you might not 
choose the Constitution to be utterly overtumed and abolished, 
when neither the leading men of the city by their entreaty, nor 
the eiders by their remonstrance, nor a füll Senate by its deli- 
beration, could move you from your venal and prostituted deci- 
fcion ? Then, after many things being previously tried, that blow 
was necessanly inflicted upon you wnich few before you had feit, 
none of whom escaped. Then did this assembly intrust with 
arms against you the Consuls, and other magistrates and autho- 
rities, which you would never have escaped if you had not 
betaken yourself to the arms of Caesar. 

xxn. You, M. Antony, you, I say, first supplied Caesar, 
when wishing to throw everjrthing into confiision, with a pretext 
for waging war against his country. For what eise did he allege ? 
what reason did he assign for his frantic oonduct and proceed- 
ings, save that the veto was neglected, the tribunitian authority 
abolished, and Antony coerced by the Senate? I pass over how 
false, how trivial, these pretexts were ; especially as there can be 
no just cause at all for taking arms against one's country. But 
of Caesar I shall here say nothin^; you at least must confess 
that the pretext for that most ruinous war originated in your 
person. W retched man, if you perceive ! — more wretched, if you 
do not perceive ! — ^that this fact is now matter of history ; this 
transmitted to memory ; that of this thing posterity in every age 
will ever be mindful : that the Consuls were expelled from Italy, 
and with them C. Pompey, who was the omament and ^lor^ <sl ^ 

i2 
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the Roman people ; that all the consular men whose healih per- 
mitted them to accomplish that disastrous flight, Prsetors, men 
of prsetorian rank, tribunies of the people, a great portion of the 
Senate, all the yoath, and, in one word, the Bepublic, were ex- 
pelled and driven firom their habitations. As therefore the origin 
of trees and shrubs lies in the seed, so have you been the seed 
of this most deplorable war. You grieve for three Roman armies 
that are destroyed ; Antonydestroyedthem. You regret the loss 
of your most eminent Citizens ; these also Antony wrested firom 
you. The authority of this order is crushed ; Antony croshed 
lt. All things, in a word, which we afterwards beheld fbut 
what misery have we not beheld ?), if we reason rightly, we shall 
set down to the aecount of Antony alone. As Helen to the Tro- 
jans, so was he to this State the cause of war, the cause of min 
and destruction. The remaining scenes of his tribuneship were 
similar to the oommencement. He did everything which the 
Senate, while the Republic was safe, had taken care to prevent 
from taking place ;« observe, however, the wickedness of this man 
even in the exercise of his villany. 

XXrn. Herestoredmanyunfortunatepersons. Amongthe&e 
ihere was no mention of his imde. If severe, why not to all ; if 
merdful, why not to his relations? But I pass over the others. 
He restored Lidnius Lenticula, his fellow-gamester, convicted 
of gaming ; as if, forsooth, it were not lawful to play with a con- 
vict! [Not so] ; but that by the favour of the law he might pay 
off what he had lost in gaming t What reason did you give the 
Roman people to show uiat his restoration was necessary ? That 
he was accused in his absence, I suppose ; that the affair was 
determined without hearing the cause ; that there was no trial 
by law for gaming ; that he was overpowered by force and arms; 
lastly, what was said of your uncle, that the trial was rendered 
unfair by a bribe. Not one of these things ; but then he is a 
good man, and worthy of the Republic. lliat is nothing to the 
point ; I, however, since his condenmation goes for nothmg [or, 
IS no proof of his guiit], if it were so, would pardon it. He then 
who completely restores a man above all others the most in- 
famous, one who would not hesitate to play at dice even in the 
Forum, after being condemned by the law in force about gaming, 
does he not most openly profess his own passion for that vice? 
But in the same tribuneship, when Caesar on setting out for 
Spain had consigned Italy to him to be trodden under root, what 
was the progress of his joumeys ? his review of the free towns? 
I am awsre that I am engaged in matters most commonly dis- 
cussed in the discourse of every one', and t\va.t the things which 
J-amaayins, and about to say, axe\>&UÄT Ytio'wciXjö^Äl^nVq'v«» 
tben in Itsdy than to me wbo was ivol\ \LWieMeE^\ÄisÄ.\i<QNfc^<^ 
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particular fiäcts, though in no wise shall my description come fully 
up to your actual knowledge. For what so great a scandal was 
ever heard to have exieted in the world? so great turpitude? 
so great disgrace? 

XxrV. A Tribüne of the commons rode in a GaUic chariot; 
before him went laurelled lictors, among whom, in an open litter, 
was carried an actress, whom the inhabitants, respectable men, 

Erooeeding out of the towns of necessit)^ to meet, saluted not by 
er well-ßiown and Thespian appellation, but by that of Vo- 
lumnia ; then followed a Gallic car, with his panders, the most 
abandoned associates ; the slighted mother followed the mistress 
of her vile son, as if she were a daughter-in-law. Oh ! fruitM- 
ness of a wretched woman, fraught with evil to her country I He 
imprinted the traces of these debaucherics on all the free towns, 
theprefeetures, the colonies, in a word, on all Italy. 

Tne oensure, conscript fathers, of his other deeds is truly 
dif&colt and dangerous. He was engaged in war; he sated 
bimself with the blood of Citizens, the farthest from his own 
modeL He was fortunate, too, if there can be any good fortune 
in goilt. But as we wish to have their advantages secured to the 
▼eterans — and yet the case of the soldiers and yours is different ; 
they followed, you sou^ht, a leader — ^however, that you may not 
bring me into odium with them, I shall say nothing of the nature 
of the war. You retumed victorious from Thessaly to Brundi- 
sium, with the legions. There you did not kill me. A mighty 
favour I For I confess that you might ; and yet there was not 
an indiiddual who accompanied you who did not think that I was 
entitled to be spared. For so strong is the love of country, that 
my person was held inviolate even bjr your legions, because they 
reoollected that it owed its preservation to me. But admit that 
you did give me that which you took not away, and that I hold 
my Kfe m>m your bounty, because you did not wrest it from me, 
was I allowed by your repeated insults to maintain this favour in 
my remembrance, as I was disposed to do? [and which yon 
should have allowed], particularly when you saw that you were 
aboutto hear these Statements in retum. 

XXV. You came to Brundisium, to the bosom, indeed, and 
embrace of your fair Thespian. What is it ? Am I lying ? How 
wretched it is not to be able to deny that which it is most scan- 
dalons to confess ? If you were not ashamed of the munidpal 
towns, were you not even of the veteran army ? for what soldier 
was there that did not see her at Brundisium ? Who of them 
but well knew that she came a journey of so many days to con- 
gratulate you ? Who but was grieved that he was so late in 
aiscorenDg bow worthless a WTetc\i \ä ^i^A ^0^'Qr«^\'\ ^\iSÄ 
ugaiD there was a progress tbroug)[i"Lt?\Y^ >i)aa «össä ^rJgs^ä ^*^~ 
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oompan jing yon ; a cmel and nnfeeling qnartering of the soldiers 
npon the towns ; in the city, a scsmdaioias pfamdering of gold, 
suver, and particnlaiij of wine. To this was added that, with- 
out the knowledge of Caesar, when he was at Akxandria, by the 
favour of his friends, he was appointed master of the horse. 
Then he thooght that he might hre, as a matter of conrse, with 
Hippias, and deliver the tributary horses to Sergios the player. 
Then he had selected for himself, not this honse to which he now 
but ill maintains his right, bat the hoose of IVL Piso, for 
dwelling in. Why need I pnblish his decrees, why his pilla^ 
why the possessions of heritages given to him, why those which 
he wrested by force ? Poverty compeUed him ; he had not where 
to tum his face ; so large a property had not yet come to him 
from L. Rabrius, nor yet from ll Tnrselins ; he had not yet, a 
sudden heir, succeeded to the estate of C. Pompey, and many 
others who were absent. He was obliged to live atter the man- 
ner of robbers, to possess just so much as he might be able to 
pillage. 

But let US pass over these things which are examples of a more 
audacious villany ; let us rather speak of a most infamous species 
of profligacy. Y ou, with those jaws, with those sides, with that 
gladiatorial strength of the entire person, had drank so mach 
wine at the marriage of Hippias, that you were obliged the fol- 
lowing day to disgorge it in the sight of the Roman people. 
Shameful occurrence, not only to be seen, but even heard of ! 
If this had happened to you during supper, amidst your enor- 
mous bowls themselves, who would not have thought it base ? 
But this man, in an assembly of tbe Roman people, being mas- 
ter of the horse, transacting public business, in whom it would 
be indecent even to belch, this man, I say, disgorging, filled his 
own bosom, and the whole tribunal with morseis of food, breath- 
ing the odour of wine. But this even he admits to be among 
his blemishes ; let us come to his splendid actions. 

XXYI. Caesar withdrew himself from Alexandria, happy, as 
he appeared to himself at least ; but, in my opinion, he whoren- 
ders his country unhappy, can never be truly nappy. The spear 
being set up in front ot the temple of Jupiter Stator, the estates 
of Pompey fhow miserable I am, for though my tears are ex- 
hausteo, still the grief remains rooted in my soull) — ^the estates, 
I say, of Pompey the Great, were put up to sale by the harsh 
voice of the auctioneer. In this one instance, the city, forgetting 
its slavery, uttered a groan ; and though their minds were en- 
thrallcd, since all things were filled with dread, yet were the 
groans of the Roman people free. While all, then, were waiting 
to See who would be so impious, so frantic, so hosdle to gods 

d men, as to venture to appear at that viUanous sale, no one 
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was found but Antony, particularly when there were so many 
attending that sale who would attempt everything. He alone 
was found to attempt that wbich the hardihood of all had shunned 
and dreaded. Did such stupidity then, or, that I may speak 
more truly, such frenzy, possess you, that being so nobly descended, 
afler you became, in tne first place, a dealer in confiscation, in 
tjbe next place, a dealer in the confiscation of a Pompey, you 
should not know that you both are and will be execrable and 
detestable to the Roman people, and that all gods, all men, are 
and will be your enemies? But how intemperately did that 
gormandizer seize upon the property of that man by whose 
valour the Roman people was more formidable, by whose justice, 
more dear to foreign nations ! 

XXVIL When he had, therefore, all of a sudden begun to 
wallow in the riches of that man, he was transported with joy ; 
a character from a play, now poor, suddenly rieh. But as it is 
found with some poet or other, " 111 got, ill gone." It is incre- 
dible and prodigious by what means he squandered so great 
wealth, in how few, I do not say months, but days. The quan- 
tity of wine was immense ; a great weight of massy plate ; a 
valuable wardrobe ; fumiture extensive and rieh, and m some 
instances, splendid ; not that indeed of an extravagant, but of a 
wealthy, man. In a few days all was dissipated. What Cha- 
rybdis so voracious ? Charybdis, do I say 1 which, if it ever 
existed, was a single monster ; the Ocean, by Hercules, seems 
hardly able to have swallowed up so quickly so much wealth, so 
widely diffused, and amassed in places so distant. There was 
nothing shut, nothing sealed up, nothing registered. Whole 
repositories were given away to the most inmmous wretches. 
Some things the actors, others the actresses, plundered ; the house 
was crowded with gamesters, and füll of drunken men ; the revel 
was kept up whole days, and that in several places ; often, too, 
gambling losses (for he was not always fortunate) were added. 
There you might have seen, in the apartments of the slaves, beds 
bedecked with purple coverlets. Cease, therefore, to wonder 
that this wealth was so soon dissipated. Such prodigality could 
soon have swallowed up, not the patrimony of an individual only, 
howeyer ample, as that was, but cities and realms. But the 
same wretch possesses his houses and gardens. Consummate 
impudencel did you even venture to enter that mansion? to 
cross that most sacred threshold ? to show your most impudent 
face to the household gods ofthat family ? Are you not ashamed 
to take up your abode so long in that nouse, which nobody could 
for any length of time look upon, nobody pass by, without tears ? 
in which, however callous you may be, still there can be nothing 
to give you pleasure. 
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XXViil. When you have beheld the beaks of hostile ships, 
the spoils of war in tne portico, do you think that you are entenng 
your own house ? It cannot be. For even admitting you tö be 
devoid of sense, devoid of feeling, as you are, vet you know 
yourself, your property, and friends. Nor do I believe, that 
either awake or asleep, you can enjoy tranquiUity of mind. For 
although you are, as must be acknowlcdged, violent and frantic, 
you must, when the Image of that great man is presented to your 
view, be roused in terror from your sieep, and often, even when 
awake, be seized with frenzy. For my part, I compassionate 
the very walls and roofs of the dwelling. For what had that 
house ever witnessed that was not in accordance with the best 
morality, the strictest discipline ? For Pompey was a man, con- 
Bcript fathers, as you know, as well eminent abroad, as the obj^ct 
of admiration at home, and not more laudal)le for his public con- 
duct than his domestic system ; yet under his roof are brothels 
instead of dormitories ; ordinaries mstead of supper-rooms. How- 
ever, he now denies it. Cease, cease, your inquiries. He is now 
commenced economist. He has ordered his actress, according to 
the formula of the Twelve Tables, to take her own concems to 
herseif, he has taken away the keys from her, and driven her out 
of doors. How respectable a Citizen, truly, how reputable 1 
through the whole course of whose life there is nothing more 
honourable than that he has divorced an actress ! But how oflen 
does he repeat ^^both Consul and Antonius!" that is to say, 
both Consul and most shameless man ; both Consul and most 
worthless wretch. For what eise signifies the word " Antonius"? 
For if there were dignity implied in the name, your grandfather, I 
imagine, would have sometimes styled himself, " both Consul and 
Antonius ;" he never did. My colleague, your uncle, would also 
have done the same. Unless you are the only Antonius. But 
I pass over those faults which are not peculiar to that sphere of 
action by which you have harassed your country ; I retum to 
your own proper parts ; that is, to the civü war, which was begun, 
lostered, and undertaken by your exertions. 

XXIX. To this war you were unequal, as well on account of 
your cowardice as your sensuality. You had tasted, or, rather, 
Lad drunk deep of civil blood. In the battle of Pharsalia you 
had been posted in the van ; you had killed L. Domitius, a most 
noble and illustrious Koman ; many who had escaped from bat- 
tle, and whom Caesar, as he had done some others, would perhaps 
have pardoned, you, after a close pursuit, had consigned to a 
most cruel fate. These so great and glorious exploits then being 
performed, what was the reason that you did not foUow Caesar 
mto Africa, particularly when so much of the war remained? 
Wbat place, thereforef did you hold with Caesar himself, after his 
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retum from Afnca? in what estimation were you? Bythat 
man of whom, as general, you had been Quaestor, as Dictator, 
master of the horse, the leader of his war, the prompter of his 
cruelty, the jjartner of his booty, and, as you yourself said, adopted 
his son by will, you were sued for the money which you owed for 
the house, for the gardens, for the confiscated purchase. At first 
you answered quite outrageously ; and (that I may not seem to 
say everything against you), you said what was well nigh fair and 
just. Caesar demand money from me ! Why from me more 
than I from him? Did he conquer without me ? feut [that] indeed 
he could not ; I fumished him with the pretext for a civil war; 
I enacted pemidous laws ; I carried arms against the Consuls and 
generals of the Roman people ; against the Senate and Roman 
people, against our tutelary gods, our altars, and hearths, against 
our native land. Did he conauer for himself alone ? Of those 
whose crime is common, why snould not the plunder be common 
too? You demanded your right ; but what is that to the pur- 
pose? He was more powerftd. Having therefore compelled 
you to lay aside your blustering, he sent his soldicrs against you 
and your sureties, when suddenly you produced that notable 
catalogue. What laughter arose among the people ! that there 
was so extensive a catalogue, so various and numerous possessions, 
from which, save a part of Misenum, there was nothing which he 
who was disposing of the property could call his own. But the 
appearance of that auction was wretched in the extreme ; a few 
Giothes of Pompey, and those soUed ; some broken silver vases, 
the property of the same ; ragged slaves ; so that we were shocked 
that there was anything from those relics left for us to behotd. 
The heirs of L. Rubrius, however, by a decree of Caesar, forbade 
this sale. The knave was perplexed ; he had not where to tum 
his head. Nay, at this very juncture, an assassin, sent by him, 
was said to have been apprehended at Caesar^s house, with a 
dagger. Of which, Caesar, inveighing openly against you in the 
Senate, complained. Caesar sets out to Spain, a few days addi- 
tional being allowed to you, on account of your poverty, to make 
good your payment. Not even then do you follow him. Being 
so good a gladiator, why did you so soon receive the rod of your 
discharge ? Shall any one therefore fear this man, who was so 
timid in his own proper sphere of action, that is in what concems 
his own immediate interests ? 

XXX. At long and last he set out for Spain ; but, as he says, 
oould not reach it in safety. How then did Dolabella get there ? 
Either that cause should not have been embraced by you at all, 
or, when you had espoused it, defended even to the last. Thrice 
did Caesar fight with his countrymen, in Thessaly, Africa, and 
Spain. In a& these battles Dolabella was present ; inthecontest 
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in Spain he even received a wound. If you inquire about my 
sentiments on this point, I would disapprove of bis having been 
there. But yet, even admitting bis conduct to be reprebensible, 
bis perseverance must claim our praise. But wbat are you? 
In tbe first place, tbe sons of Pompey demanded back their 
country. Well ; let tbis be tbe common cause of tbe Caesarean 
party [not Antony's in particular]. They demanded, moreover, 
tbeir bousehold and tutelary gods, altars, beartbs, tbeir bome, 
wbicb you bad seized upon. Wben tbose persons demanded these 
rigbts by arms, wbose tbey were by tbe laws ; — altbougb in pro- 
ceedings so iniquitous wbat equity can tbere be ? — stul Qet me 
ttsk], wbo sbould be most justifiable in fighting a^sunst tbe sons 
of Pompey? Wbo ? You, tbe purcbaser [of tbeir fatber's pro- 
perty]. Was it for you tben to be rioting in Narbo, and Dola- 
bella fighting your battles in Spain ? 

But wbat was your retum from Narbo ? And yet he asked 
wby I had retumed so suddenly from my own tour ! I have 
lately explained, conscript fathers, tbe reason of my retum. I 
was willing, bad it been m my power, to have served tbe Eepub- 
lic even before tbe Kalends of J anuary. For as to your inquiry, 
bow I retumed, [I answer that,] in tbe first place, [l retumed] 
in tbe dayligbt, not by night ; next, that I retumed wearing tbe 
shoes and tbe gown [of my countryl ; having neitber G-allic bus- 
kin nor coarse cloak. But you look at me, and indeed, as you 
seem, angrily. Truly, you would be reconciled to me, if you 
were aware bow I am asbamed of that turpitude of wbicb you 
are not ashamed yourself. Of all tbe scanoalous actions of all 
mankind, I have seen none, I have heard of none more base. 
You wbo considered yourself master of the horse, wbo sued for, 
or rather besought, the consulship for the next year, traversed in 
Gallic buskins and cloak tbe free towns and colonies of Gaul; 
fix)m wbicb, at tbe time wben the consulship was sued for, not 
meanhr besought, I was accustomed to seek the consulship. 

XäXI. But observe tbe frivolity of tbe man. Wben he had 
come to the Red Rocks, just about the tenth bour of the day, he 
slunk into some little tavem, and there concealing himself, drank 
tili evening ; then driving rapidly in bis chariot to tbe city, he 
came to bis house with bis head mufiäed up. The porter snouts 
out, 'Wbo are you?' ' A Courier fix)m Marcus.' He is quickly 
usbered into tbe presence of her on wbose account he had come, 
and bands her a letter. Wben she was perusing it with tears 
(for it was written in a most afiectionate style, but the purport 
of tbe letter was, that he would have no furtner transactions with 
that actress ; that he had witbdrawn all bis afiection from her, 
d transferred it to Fulvia) ; wben the woman burst into a 
US flood of tears, tbe tender-bearted man could not bear it j 
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he unmuffled his head, and feil on her neck. Oh ! mfamous man ! 
(for what other epithel can I employ ? I can employ none more 
appropriate) : well then, that your wife might, contrary to her 
hopes, see you, mmatural wretdi, unexpectedly presented to her 
view, did you for this disturb the city with noctumal alarms, 
Italy with apprehensions for many days ? And at home, to be 
snre, he had the excuse of love ; abroad even a more disgracefuL 
one, lest L. Flancus should proceed against his sureties. But 
when introduoed into the assembly by the Tribüne of the people, 
you had replied that you were come on youx own afiair, you made 
even the populace jocular at your expense. 

xxxn. But too much of trifles ; let us come to more impor- 
tant matters. You proceeded the farthest of all his fHends to 
meet Caesar retuming from Spain. You went and retumed with 
great despatch, that he might know that if you were not brave, 
yet were you active. By some means or other you again became 
a favourite with him ; but Caesar had this characteristic exactly : 
whatever [person] he had found completely overwhelmed with 
dcbt, and stink in poverty, if he were at the same time ruined in 
prospects, and enterprising in disposition, he most willingly ad- 
mitted him into his friendship. Being therefore nobly recom- 
mended by these qualifications, you were ordered to be retumed 
Consul, and that too with himself. I complain not for Dolabella, 
who was then urged on, persuaded, and deceived. And who is Igno- 
rant how great was the perfidy of both of jou towards Dolabella 
in that amxr? He [Caesar] persuaded hun to become a candi- 
date ; he craftily took away and appropriated to himself what 
was thus promised and accepted ; you added your concurrence 
to his treachery. The K^lends of January arrive ; we are sum- 
moned to the Senate ; Dolabella inveighed much more copiously 
and promptly against this fellow than Ido now. But, good gods ! 
what did he say m his anger I As soon as Caesar had shown that, 
before he should set out, he would order Dolabella to be Consul 
(that Caesar whom some persons assert to be no tyrant, yet who 
always both acted and talked somewhat in this manner) : but 
when Caesar had made this declaration, then this worthy Augur 
Said that he was invested with an office of such authority as that 
he could either hinder or vitiate the election by means of the 
auspices, and he solemnly asserted that he would put this in exe- 
cation. Wherein observe, in the first place, the incredible 
stupidity of the man. For what I that which you said you could 
have done in right of your sacerdotal authority, should you have 
been less able to perform, if you were not Augur, and were Con- 
ßul? I have my doubts whether jrou could not even more readily, 
for we Augurs have barely the nght of declaration ; the Consuls 
and other magistrates that of inspection also. Well, let this 
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have arisen from inexperience ; for exactness is not to be ez- 
pected from a man never sober; but observe bis impudenoe. 
Many months before, he asserted in the Senate that he woold 
either put a stop to Dolabella's election by the.auspioes, ordo 
that wnich he has done. Can any man foretel what defect there 
will arise in the auspioes, unless he has determined to observe the 
heavens ; a thing which is not only forbidden by the laws, pend- 
ing the election, but if any one has taken observations, he ought 
to declare them, not when the election is over, but before it is 
be^un. But bis ignorance is enveloped in impudence, seeing he 
neither knows what is becoming an Augur, nor does what is be- 
Coming a man of discretion. And firom that day to the Ides of 
March recollect his consulship. What petty constable was-ever 
so humble, so fawning ? He could do nothing of himself ; he 
besought everything; and thrusting his head into the rear of 
the litter, he begged gratuities from his colleague, that he might 
dispose of them. 

xxxm. Behold, the day of Bolabella's election anives. A 
ballot for the prerogative Century takes place. [Antony] remains 
quiet. [DolabellaJ is declared Consul [b;^ its vote] ; he is silent. 
The first class is summoned ; [Dolabellal is again declared ; then 
the polling proceeds as usual ; the second dass is next called ; aU 
which was done more expeditiously than Ihave related it. The 
business being over, our worthy Au^r (you would have called 
him a LsBlius) says, ^ On another day. Unparalleled impudence I 
What had you seen? what perceived? what heard? for you nei- 
ther Said, nor to this day do you say, that you had made obser- 
vations on the heavens. That defect therefore happened, which 
you, even on the Ealends of January, had foreseen, and so long 
before predicted, would take place. X ou have therefore, by Her- 
cules, belied the auspices, as I trust, to your own ^reat detriment, 
rather than that of the Kepublic. You have inspu^d the Boman 
people with the dread of having offended the deity ; as Augur, 
you declared against an Augur ; as Consul, against a ConsuL I 
am averse to say more, lest I may appear tio äake the validityof 
the acts of Dolabella, which must of necessity some time or oäier 
oome before our College. But observe the arrogance and the 
insolence of the man ; as long as you please, Dolabella is a Consul 
unduly elected; again, when you please, elected with regulär 
auspices. If when an Augur makes a dedaration in the words 
that you made use of, it goes for nothing ; confess that when you 
Said ' On another day,' you were not sober ; but if there is any 
force in these words, I, as Augur, ask my coUeague what it is. 
But lest by chance my speech, out of the many exploits of Antony, 
should pass over one most goodlj act, let us come to the Lupercal 
games. 
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XXXIV. He is no hypocrite, conscript fathers ; it is apparent 
that he is afifected ; he perspires, he grows pale. Let him do 
anTthing, provided he does not disgorge, as he did in the Mi- 
nutian portico. What apology can there be for such indecency ? 
I wish to hear it, that I may see to what purpose the high terms 
were paid to his preceptor in elocution ; to what effect the Leontine 
lands were bestowed. Your colleague sat in the Rostra, clad in a 
purple robe, on a throne of gold, and wearing a crown. You 
ascend ; you approach to the throne (you were so circumstaneed 
as a Luperce, tnat you ought to have recoUected you were a Con- 
sul) ; you show your diadem ; a groan runs through the whole 
Forum. Whence came the diadem? for you had not found it where 
some one had cast it away, but had brought from home the pre- 
meditated and concerted signal for treason. You put on [Caesar] 
the diadem amidst the groans of the people ; he rejected it with 
their plaudits. You then, aceursed wretch, were the only man 
found, who, in being the adviser of monarchy, wished to have him 
your master whom you had as colleague ; and who tried, too, what 
the Roman people could tolerate and suffer. But you likewise 
attempted [to excite] his compassion ; you cast yourself as a 
suppliant at his feet ; suing for what ? that you might be a slave ? 
You should have sued for yourself alone, who had so lived from 
a boy as to bear everything ; as to be without difliculty a slave ; 
at least you had not that commission firom us and the Roman 
people. Oh I what noble eloquence was that of yours when you 
narangued the people naked ! What more scandalous than this ? 
What more shameful ? What more worthy of every punishment ? 
Are you waiting tili I pierce you with goading reproaches ? This 
Speech, if you have the least particle of feeling, lacerates and goads 
you. I fear to tamish the glory of the greatest of men ; yet, 
wrung with anguish, I will say it. What more shameful than 
that he should live who placed a diadem on a tyrant's brow, when 
all confess that he was justly slain who rejected it ? But he also 
ordered it to be entered in the annals at the Lupercalia, " that M. 
Antony, the Consul, by command of the people, had offered mo- 
narchy to C. Caesar, perpetual Dictator ; that Caesar had refused 
it." Now, I am not at all surprised that you disturb the public 
tranquillity ; that you not only hate the city, but the light ; and 
pass yoiu" ufe with the most desperate ruffians, not only m rioting 
during the day, but taking no thought for the morrow. For where ■ 
will you have a resting-place, [your country being] at peace ? 
What place can there l^ for you in a State possessed of laws and 
judicial proceedings, which, as far as in you lay, you abolished 
by regal despotism ? Was it for this that L. Tarquinius was ex- 
pelled, that Sp. Cassius, Sp. Melius, M. Manlius, were put to 
death ; that many ages afler — [a proceeding] which is a violation 
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of everything sacred, — a king should be established at Rome by 
]SL Antony ? But let us retum to the auspices. 

XXXV. I ask you what you would have done respecting the 
afiairs which Caesar was to transact in the Senate on the Ides of 
March ? I heard, indeed, that you came prepared, beeause you 
thought I should speak about the fictitious auspices, which, how- 
ever, it was necessary to obey. The public fortune of the Roman 
people cut Short that day. Did the death of Caesar also abolish 
your judgment about the auspices ? But I have fallen upon a 
juncture which I must attend to in preference to those matters 
on which my speech had entered. What a flight was yours ! 
what a constemation, on that glorious day ! What despair of 
life from the consciousness of guilt ! when, by the kindness of 
those who, if you had been wise [enough to pei^ive it], (or, if 
you had been a sound patriot), were willing that you should be 
preserved from härm, you privately withdrew yourself from that 
flight to your home. 

OhI my prophecies of future events, always most true in vain ! 
I told those, our deliverers, in the Capitol, when they wished 
me to go to you, that I might exhort you to defend the Repub- 
lic, that as long as you were under the influence of fear you 
would promise everything ; that as soon as you had ceased to 
fear, you would revert to your original character. Therefore, 
while the other consular men were going backwards and for- 
wards to your house, I kept to my opinion. We neither saw 
you that day nor the following ; nor did I believe that, by any 
treaty, any coalition could be entered into by the best of patriots 
with a most outrageous rebeL The third day after, I came to 
the temple of Tellus, and indeed unwillingly, as armed men 
blocked up all the avenues. What a day, Aiitony, was that 
for you ! Though you, all of a sudden, became my enemy, yet 
do I pit y yo u, beeause you hate yourself. 

XXa VI. What and how great a man had you been, immor- 
tal gods, could you have retained the recoUection of that day ! 
We should have been in possession of the peace which wasmade 
through a noble youth, the grandson of M. JBambalio. Although 
fear made you honest, it was but a temporary instructor in your 
duty; that audacity which, when fear is absent, never leaves 
you, made you a villain. And yet at the time when they had 
the fairest opinion of you, not indeed with my concurrence, you 
most wickedly presided at the tyrant's funeral, if funeral it may 
be called. Yours was that fine panegyric, yours the appeal to the 
pity of the mob, yours the exhortation. x ou, you, I say, kindled 
the firebrands; not only those with which his body was half con- 
sumed, but also those with which the house of Bellienus, being 
tOf was bumed down. You instigated against our houses 
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those assaults of desperate men, and, for the most part, of slaves, 
which we repelled by force and arms. You also, nevertheless, 
when you had cleansed away, as it were, the sooty filth from 
your person, during the remaininff days made noble decrees in 
the Capitol, that no bill of immunity, or of any favour, should 
be posted up after the Ides of March. You yourself made men- 
tion about the exiles ; you know what you said about exemp- 
tions. But the noblest act was, that you removed from the 
Bepublic, for ever, the name of the dictatorship ; by which ac- 
tion, indeed, such a hatred of royalty seemed to have taken pos- 
session of you, that you removed eveiy apprehension of it, on 
account of the last Dictator. To others the State of afiairs 
seemed to be settled ; but to me, quite the reverse, who feared 
every shipwreck while you were at the heim. Did he then 
deceive me? or could he be any longer imlike himself? In 
your sight, bJlls were posted up through the whole Capitol; and 
not only to individuals were exemptions sold, but to whole States. 
The freedom of the city was bestowed, not now on single per- 
sons, but on whole provinces. If, therefore, these acts remain 
valid, which cannot remain, if the Republic Stands, you have 
lost, conscript fathers, whole provinces ; and not your revenues 
only, but the empire, also, of the Roman people has been les- 
sened b y his domestic traffic. 

xxxvn. Where are the seven hundred millions of sesterces 
which appeared in the accounts that were at the temple of Ops? 
Fatal were its treasures, to be sure ; but yet if they were not to 
be restored to those to whom they belonged, they were capable 
of relieving us from taxes. But how did you cease to owe, 
before the first of April, the forty millions of sesterces which 
you did owe on the Ides of March ? Innumerable, indeed, are 
the favours which, not without your knowledge, were bought 
fipom (or by) different persons ; but one extraordinary decree, 
conceming King Deiotarus, a man most attached to the Roman 
people, was posted up in the Capitol : at which, when set forth, 
there was nobody that in his very grief could refrain from laugh- 
ter. For who was more the enemy of any man than Caesar of 
Deiotarus? equally as of this order, as of the equestrian, as of 
the Massilians, as of all to whom he found that the Common- 
wealth of the Roman people was dear. Therefore King Deiota- 
rus became the favourite of that man when dead, from whom 
when alive neither in his presence nor absence did he obtain 
any justice or equity. He had in person sued his host [as a 
debtor], had made computation of, and imposed on him money, 
and had placed one of nis Greek attendants over his tenantry, 
and deprived him of Armenia, the gift of the Senate. These 
thiugs he despoiled him of alive, he restored them when he was 
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no more. But in what terms ? sometimes that *• it appeared to 
him fair,* sometimes ^ not unfair.* A stränge confusion of terms I 
But he never said (for I was alwa3r8 the professional advocate of 
i>eiotarus in bis absenoe), that anything which we demanded 
for him seemed to him *■ fair.* A deed for ten millions of sester- 
ces was perfected in the apartments of Fulvia by bis envoys, men 
of the best intentions, but timid and inexperienced, without our 
concurrence, without the coneurrence of the Ejng*s other fiiends; 
in which apartments verymanythings were and are still sold. As 
respects wnich deed, I think you should consider what ste^s you 
intend to take ; for the King himself, of bis own acoord, without 
any of Csraar*s memoranda, as soon as they heard of bis death, at 
bis own hazard took possession of bis property. Being a sensible 
man, he knew that it bad ever been a matter of right, that what 
t3rrants bad plundered, the persons from whom it bad been plun- 
dered should recover when the tyrants were elain. No lawyer 
then, not even he who is lawyer to you alone, by whose adviee 
you are taking tbis step, asserts that by that deed anything is 
due for those wings which were recoyered before the date of the 
deed; for he did not buy them fromyou, but took possession of 
them himself before you sold him back bis own. He was a man ; 
we, despicable creatures iudeed, who bäte the author of the acts, 
yet defen d the acts tbemselves. 

XXXVHL Why then need I mention the unlimited memo- 
randa ? why the countless acknowledgments, of which there are 
even counterfeiters, who openly seil them as if they were the 
bills of gladiators. Therefore such piles of cash are heaped up 
at bis house, that money is now weighed instead of countecL 
But how blind is avarice I A bill is lately posted up, by which 
the riebest cities of the Cretans are exempted from taxes ; and 
it is decreed that after the proconsulship of M. Brutus, Crete 
sbail no longer be a province. Are you m your senses ? ought 
you not to be confined by bonds? Could Crete be exempted by 
a decree of CsBsar after the departure of M. Brutus, when Crete 
bad no connexion with M. Brutus while Caesar was alive ? But 
that you may not think nothing efiected by all this proceeding, 
by the sale of this decree you have lost the province of Crete. 
lipon the whole, there was no purchaser for any artide what- 
e ver who wanted in him a vender. And Caesar, I suppose, enacted 
the law about the exiles which you posted up. I inveigh against 
no man*s misfortune ; I only compiain, in the first place, that 
the restorations ofthose whose cause Caesar judged to be diffe- 
rent, are put upon the same footing ; in the next place, I know 
not why you do not bestow the same favour upon the rest ; for 
there are not more than three or four remaining. Why do 
not those who are in a similar calamity experience similar com- 
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miseration from you ? Why do you treat them as you did your 
ande, wliose paxdon von oid not choose to decree when you 
vrere enacting that of tne others ? whom, too, you forced to stand 
for the censorship, and got up that canvass which excited both 
the laughter and the complaints of the Citizens. But why did 
you not hold that election ? Was it because a Tribüne of the 
people announced lightning ön the left ? When your own in- 
terest is at all ooncemed, auspices are nothing ; when that of 
your fiiends, then ^ou are scrupulous. What 1 did you not 
desert hun too, in his suit for the office of Septemvir ? ror [An- 
tony] privately opposed his appointment. What did you fear 
that made you act so ? I suppose lest you could not deny him 
without the hazard of your lue ? You loaded him with every 
insult, whom, if you possessed one spark of filial piety, you 
ought to have revered like a father. His daughter, vom* own 
Cousin, you repudiated, having sought, and preTiously looked 
out for, another match. This is not enough; you accused a 
most virtuous woman of adultery. What is there that can Ij» 
added ? You were not content with this ; in a crowded Senate, 
on the Ealends of January, your uncle sitting by, you had the 
assuranoe to State as the cause of your enmity with Dolabella, 
that vou had discovered that an attempt was made by him on 
the diastity of your cousin and wife. Who can decide whether 
you were more presumptuous in having so expressed yourself in 
the Senate ; more villiuious, against Dolabella ; more indecent, 
in the hearing of her father; more imfeeling [in having ex- 
pressed yourself] so indelicately and unnaturally against that 
tmfortunate woman? 

XXXIX. But let US retum to the acknowledements. What 
kind of examination did you institute into them? For Csesar's 
acta were confirmed by the Senate for the sake of peace ; tiiat is 
to say, those which CsBsar actually enacted, not what Antony said 
Caesar had enacted. Whence do they issue forth ? Under what 
authority are they produced ? If they are spurious, why are they 
approved of? if genuine, why are they sold? But [you wiju 
say] it had been so agreed on that from the Ealends of June you 
should with a committee examine into Csesar^s acts. What was 
your committee? Whom did you even summon ? What Kalends 
of June did you wait for? Is it that to which, having made 
a drcuit round the colonies of the veterans, you retum^ sur- 
rounded by armed men? 

Oh I that famous tour which you made in the months of April 
and May, at the time when you even attempted to settle a colony 
at Capua 1 In what plight you departed m)m thenoe, or rather 
ahnost never departed, we fül know. Which city you threaten : 
I wiflh you may make the attempt, that at length that ^almost 

K 
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m^t be remoYed. Bat wfaat a splendid pn^ress did jWLmtke ! 
Why need I mentioii yoor somptaoiis dinnera, yonr fonoiis diink- 
ing? These are your own loss ; what I am going to mention, 
ours. The Campanian lands, which, when thej were exempted 
firom taxes, in order to be given to the sokliers, we yet thonght 
that a deep wound was inflicted on the State — these (I say) you 
distributed among your conurades and fellow-gamesters. I say, 
oonscript &thers, that actors and actresses irere located in the 
Campanian lands. Why need I now complain of tlie Leontine 
landfl ? and yet these public &rm8, the Leontine and Campanian, 
were formeriy said to be lands of great prodace, and -very profi- 
table in the patrimony of the Roman peoi^. Three thonsand 
acres were presented to yoor physieian ; wnat matt^, if he had 
restored yoa to your senses r Two [thousand] to your rheto- 
ridan ; what matter, if he had made you eloquent ? Bnt let me 
retum to your jonmey, and to Italy. 

XL. You settled a colony at Casilinum, where Csesar had 
settled one before. You consultedme by letter, indeed, regard- 
ing Capua — (but I should have answered the same about Caä- 
linum) — ^whether you conld lawftdly setüe a new colony in that 
place where there was a colony already ; I affinned that a new 
colony could not lawfully be settled in that colony which had 
been settled by auspices, as long as it continued prosperous ; I 
wrote back that new setüers could be added. But you, elated 
with pride, every right of auspices being confounded, settled a 
colony at Casilmum, where one had been settled afew years 
before, that you might display a Standard, and driTe round a 
plough — by the share of which you almost crazed the gate of 
Capua, that the territory of a fiourishing colony might be in- 
fringed on. From this violation of auspices you fly to the Casi- 
nian farm of M. Varro, a most pure and upright man. By what 
right ? with what face ? The same, you will say, as entitled you 
to the estates of the heirs of L. Rubrius, as to those of the heirs 
of L. Turselius ; as «mtitled you to innumerable other possessions. 
And if it were bought by auetion, let the auction be valid, the 
treasury accounts valid, provided they be Caesar's, not yours ; 
those by which you owed, not by which you cleared yourself of 
the purchase-money. Who, indoed, says that Varro s Casinian 
farm was sold ? who saw the Warrant of that sale ? who heard 
the voice of the auctioneer ? You say that you sent an agent to 
Alexandria to buy it from Caesar. For it would have been te- 
dious to wait for himself ! But who ever heard (yet the safety 
of no one was a concem to more) that any part of Varro's estates 
was sequestrated ? What ! if Caesar wrote to you to give them 
back, what can be said strong enough of such impudence ? Ke- 
re those swords a littlc which we see. You shall presently 
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tinderstand that the reason for Csesar^s sale was one, and that of 
your presumption and rashness anotber. For not only the pro- 
prietor, but any fiiend, neighbour, guest, or Steward, wiU expel 
jou from that mansion. 

XU. Bnt how many days did you most shameftdly revel in 
that Yilla ? From the third hour in the day there was drinking, 
gaming, and disgorging. Oh, wretched mansion, truly, under 
now dilferent an owner wert thou ! And yet how is he the owner? 
Well, bat by how different a person was it inhabited I For M. 
Varro wished it to be a retreat for his studies, not for sensual 
pleasores. What subjects used formerly to be discussed in that 
Tilla 1 what meditated ! what cominitted to writing ! The laws 
of the Boman people, the monuments of our ancestors, the study 
of allphilosophy, and all erudition. But truly, while you were 
tenant (for you were not the owner), every place echoed with 
the Toioes of drunken men ; the pavements were deluged wilii 
•wine ; the walls were wet with it ; free-bom youths were living 
with catamites ; harlots with matrons. Fersons came from Casi- 
nom, Aquinum, Interamna, to pay their respects. Nobody was 
admitteu, and very properly too ; for the ensigns of consular 
dignity were tamished in the hands of so scandalous a character. 
When, setting out from thence for Home, he drew near Aquinum, 
a very great multitude came forth to meet him (as it is a popu- 
lous town), but he was carried through the town in a close litter, 
as if dead. The Ac|[uinians acted foolishly ; but, however, they 
lived directly on his route. How acted the Anagnians ? who 
though they lived off the road, yet came down to meet him, in 
Order to pay their respects to the Consul, as if he were such. It 
is incredible to relate, yet it is too well ascertained by all, that 
no one was complimented in tum [as should have been done], 
particnlarly as he nad with him two Anagnians, Mustela and Laco, 
one of whom is ttiaster of the sword, the other of the pöblet. Why 
need I relate his threats and insults, by which he inveighed against 
the Sidicinians, and harassed the Puteolians, because they had 
adopted as their patrons C. Cassius and M. Brutus ? With great 
judgment, too, zeal, kindness, and afTection, not through vioTence 
and arms, as they did you, as Basilus, and others of your cha- 
racter, whom nobody would wish to have as clients, so far from 
being clients of theirs. 

XLTT. In the meantime, while you are absent, what a [glo- 
rious] day was it for your colleague, when he demolished that 
monoment in the Forum which you were accustomed to worship ; 
on the report of which proceeding, as was admitted by those who 
were in your train, you fainted. What haj)pened afterwards I 
know not; I suppose fear and arms prevailed. You, indeed, 
drew down your colleague from the skies ; and you made him, 
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not, I idmit, even DOW to be fikejoo, bot oertain]^ tobe unüke 



Bot wiitt WM yonrretamfromtiienoeto Borne! Whatcoa- 
ftematioii of the wiiole dtr ! We lud remembered dmuL too 
poweribl ; we had leen SjlU sfterwards actmg the tyrant ; and 
btauur reigniiig abfotnte. Perbapa there weretwords, bat those 
riieathed, and few in nnmber. Bot irbat and how gieat is 
jour cniekj oa that oocaakm I SokÜen foSkm in battalion, 
with fwordf ; and we tee litten of ahieids carried akmg. And 
these prooeedingi haTin^ now trufy grown into a cnatom, we are 
beoome calloiis thron^ nabit. On the Kalends of Jone, when 
we wished to come into the Senate, as had been appointed, we 
fuddenlj fled, terrified hy fear. Bot he who did not want a 
Senate, not only did not legret the absenoe of any one, bot was 
rather rejoioed at onr departore, and immediately execated those 
wondrons explotta. He who had defended Caesar's memoranda 
for the lake of bis own adyantage, aboliahed Csesar's laws, and 
thofle, besides, exoeUent ones, tluit he mi^t nndermine the Be- 
public. He enlarged the nomber of yean for holding the pro- 
▼inoet j and he too, when he oo^ht to have stood fortb the 
Champion of Cflß8ar*t acta, both in pnblic and private con- 
oernf, annulled the aots of CsBsar. Ainong public acts there is 
nothin^^ more important than a law ; in ^nyate, a will is the 
most bmding. Some laws he abolished without Promulgation ; 
others he promulged, with a view to abolish them. He nullified 
a will, which has always been respected even among the lowest 
Citizens. The statues, the pictures, which, together with bis 
gardcns, Cessar bequeathed to the people, these he carried oS, 
partlv to tho gardens of Pompey, partly to the yiUa of Sdpio. 

XLlII. And are you zealous for Csesar's memory? Do you 

lovo him even in death ? What higher bonour conld he have 

attainod to, than to have a couch, an ima^e, a dorne, a flamen? 

Well thon, as Jove. as Mars, as Romulus, have their flamens, so 

has tho deified Julius, M. Antony. Why then do you delay? 

Why aro you not oonsoerated? Pix on a day; look out for 

■omo ono to oonsecrato you; we are coUeagues; nobody will 

rof\iso you. Dotostable wretch, whether as being the priest ofa 

tyrant, or of a doad manl I ask you, in tum, are you ignorant 

what day ihis is? aro you not aware that yesteniay was the 

_ fcu rth diw of tho Roman eames ? and that you yourself pro- 

^BMMd to tho pooplo that a fifth day, moreover, should be reserved 

py^HOMar ? Wny aro we not in our robes ? Why do we suf- 

^^ ^^M bonour bostowod by jrour law on CsBsar to be neglected? 

^pOtt sufibr tho supplications to be profaned by adding a day 

Bn^ aud did you rofUso the oouches? Either abolish reh- 

^■1 ttory instanco, or maintain it in alL You will ask, do 
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I approve of a oouch, a dorne, a flamen ? I indeed appit)ve of 
none of them. But you who defend Csesar*s acts, what can you 
say for defending some, and neglecting others ? Unless, perhaps, 
jrou wish to confess that you measure eyerything by your own 
interest, not by bis dignity. Wbat answer, pray, do you give to 
these Üungs ? I am waiting for a specimen of your eloquence. 
I have understood that jour grandfather was a very eloquent 
man, but that you are still more open [perspicuous] in spealing. 
He never haran^ed naked ; we have seenyour breast, no doubt 
the breast of a simple [minded] person. Will you repWto tiiese 
things, or will you venture at all to open ^our ups ? What will 
you find in this long oration of mine which you trust you can 
re^ to ? But let us omit the past. 

ALIY. This one, this present day, I say, this moment of time, 
in which I am speaking, defend if you can. Why is the Senate 
environed with a guard of armed men? Why do your satdlites 
hear me with swords in their hands ? Why are not the doors 
of the temple of Concord open? Why do you bring down to 
the Forum, with their arrows, the Ityreeans, a race, of all na- 
tions the most savage ? He replies, that he does it for bis own 
protection. Is it not better for nim to die a thousand times than 
not to be able to live in bis own city without a cuard of armed 
men? But believe me, there is no protection m that guard; 
you must be girt around by the affection and ^ood-will of the 
Citizens, not by arms. The Roman people will snatch, will 
wrest them firom you ; would that it may be with our safety I 
But, however you shall have dealt with us, while you pursue 
these measures, believe me, you cannot have lastin^ power. 
For that very generous spouse of yours, whom I descnbe with- 
out intending insult, owes too long her third payment to the 
Roman peopfe. The Roman people has those to whom she can in- 
tmst the rems of govemment, who, in whatever part of the world 
ihey are, have along with them every safeguard of the Republic ; 
or rath€T the Republic itself, which hitherto has only avenged 
berself, and not as yet recovered her lustre. Surely and certainly 
the Republic has most noble youths, her ready defenders ; let 
them retire as much as they please, Consulting the public peaoe, 
yet will they be recalled by the Republic. The name ofpeace 
18 both pleasing and sweet, and the reality itself salutary ; but 
between peace and slavery there is much difference. Peace is 
imdisturbed liberty ; slavery the extreme of evils, to be averted 
not only at the lui^ard of war, but also of death. But even if 
those deUverers of ours have withdrawn themselves firom our 
view, yet have they left behind the example of their conduct. 
They did what no one had ever done. Brutus made war upon 
Tarquin, who, however, was a king at a time thaX It ^«ä Uw^aL 
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THE HINTH ORATION OF CICERO AGAINST 
MARCUS ANTONIUS 

L I COULD httfe wished^ ooiucnpt fiiüien, that tlie iminorUl 
gods had granted ns rather to be letomiiig thanks to Ser. Sol- 

S'das alive, than demanding honoun for him, now no inoce. 
OT do I doabt bat that if that great man oould have gi^en us 
an acoount of his embaMy, his retnm shoold have be^i both 
agreeable to xu and beneficud to the State ; not that to L. Phi- 
lippus and L. Puo either zeal or cantion was wanting in so great 
an Office and tmst ; bnt, sinoe Ser. Solpicins exceeded them in 
years, and all men in wisdom, snatched away saddenly as he was 
from the Charge in question, he left the embassy destitnte of its 
head, and disabled. But if dae honours haTe ever been enjoyed 
br an ambassador in death, in none will they be fonnd mare doe 
tnan in Ser. Sulpicius. Others, who have died during an embassyf 
left their homes, the hazard of life being bnt dnbions, and with- 
ont any apprehension of death ; Ser. Smpicins set out with some 
hopes of reaching M. Antony, with none of retoming to his lumie. 
And thongh he was so ill that, sn^ix>sing the fatigue of a jonrney 
to be added to a severe indisposition, he wonld despair of him* 
flelf, yet he did not dedine even with his last breath to try if he 
oould extend any aid to his countr^r. Consequenüy, no rieonr 
ofwinter, no snow, no length of joumey, no roughness of the 
roadSf nor increasing illness, delayed him ; and when he had now 
attained the object of meeting, and conferring with him to whom 
he had been sent, in the very anxiety and study of discharging 
his oommission, he died. As in all other instances, then, C. Fansa, 
io in this have you acted most nobly, that you exhorted us to 
honour Ser. Sulpicius, and enlarged at great length yourself in 
bis praise ; to wnich expressions of yours I should add nothing 
but my assent, did I not think it my duty to replj to F. Servi- 
Hus, wno has delivered it as his opmion, that uns honour of a 
Statue is due to none exoept him who has fallen during his em- 
bassy by the sword. But, conscript fathers, I understand the 
opinion of our ancestors to have oeen this, that they decided 
upon the cause of the death, and not the manner of it, as neces- 
sary to be inquired into. For they desired a monimient to be 
raised to him whose death the embassy itself occasioned, in order 
that in dangerous wars men might more fearlessly perform the 
of Üi&jr embassy. The precedents, therefore, of our ances- 
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tors are not to be sought aller, but the intentions explained of 
those from whom the precedents themselves sprang. 

IL Lar Tolamnins, king of the Yeientes, put to death at Fi- 
den» four ambassadors of the Roman people, whose statues 
stood in the Rostra even within my own recollection. A de- 
eerved honour. For our uncestors gave them who had died for 
the RepubUc, in retum for a brief lifö, a lastin^ memorial. We 
behold in the Rostra the statue of Cn. Octavius, an illustrious 
and great man, who first introduced the consulship into that 
family which aflerwards abounded in the bravest men. No 
one then envied neumess of family ; every one honoured merit. 
Bat the embassy of Octavius was one in which there lurked no 
sosjMcion of danger ; for when he had been sent by the Senate 
to examine into the dispositions of certain kings and inde* 
pendent people, and chiefly to prevent the grandson of that 
Antiochus, who had waged war with our ancestors, from main* 
taining fleets, and rearing elephants,*he was slain by one Leptines, 
in the gymnasium at Laodicea. In retum for his life, a statue 
was then bestowed upon him by our ancestors, whidi distin- 
goished his posterity for many years, and alone remains to the 
p^resent time to preserve the memory of that eminent family. 
but both to him, to Tullus Cluilius, Lucius Roscius, Sp. Antius, 
and C. Fulcinius, who were slain by the King of the Yeientes, not 
the blood which was poured out in death, but death itself, under- 
gone for the Repubhc, procured the honour [of a statue]. 

HL If, therefore, conscript fathers, accident had caused the 
death of Ser. Sulpicius, I should have been grieyed, indeed, at so 
seyere a stroke on the State ; but should not have thoueht that 
1Ü8 death demanded to be honoured by monuments, but by pub- 
lic mouming. But who now doubts but that the embassy itself 
deprived him of life ? He carried death along with him ; which, 
if he had remained with us, he might have escaped with his own 
care, and the attention» of a most excellent son and faithful 
wife. But when he saw that if he had not complied with your 
injnnctions, he should have acted in a manner most unbecoming 
his own character, whereas if he had complied, that the offioe 
nndertaken by him for the Republic would prove the termination 
of his career, he choee rather to die at once in the greatest peril 
of his oountxy, than seem to have profited his country less than 
perhaps he might. In many of the cities through which he 
passed he had an opportunity of recruiting and attending to his 
oealth ; he had kind inyitaiions from men of eminent hospitality, 
in oonsideration of the di^ity of so great a man, and [ne had] 
the entreaty of those who nad been sent along, to take rest, and 
oonsult for his life. But hastening, and urging forward, anxious 
to perform your commands, in spite of his diatem^^^ hs^ \i^e«ftr 
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Tered in tUs fteadhiMi of reaohitkin; and wlien bj Ids mimal 
AntoD j was greadj daacoücated, beonae the mattere wind 
were annoonoed to him \jj joar ordere were oonfinned lij die 
•utliuritj and jodginent of Ser. Salpidiia; he diowed liow he 
hsted the Senate inien he tieUed the death of theoiganofdiat 
Senate widilevitTttidinM^enoe. Notnioretro]7,tiien,dUILep- 
tines ilaj OctSTins, and the King of the Yeientes thoae idiom 
I have just now enomerated, than did Antonj, Snlpidna. For 
he, nnäj, who was the canse of his death farcRig^ death i^on 
him; wherefore I think that it appertains to the memofj of poa- 
tentf, that it shonld remain on reoofd, what was the opöüon 
of the Senate conoemingthis war; fiir thisstatneitaelfwillbea 
witnesB that the war was so important that the death of an am- 
bassador in it obtained this memofial of honoor. 

IV. Bot if von were to call to reooUection, oonsa^ ftthen, 
the excnaes of Ser. Saldos against nndertaking the embaanr, 
no doabt wiU be left bat that bj honouring the dead we shonld 
amend the injnrj done to the liying. For yoo, oonscript &then 
nt is a hanh expression, bat I cannot help o&ng it), yoo, I saj, 
oeprived Ser. Solpicios of li& ; whom, wnen yoa bäaäd making 
his illnessa real rather than a verbal exenae, 70a were not indeed 
emel (finr what is less diaracteristic of this hi^order?), bot, 
when yon hoped that there was nothing bat what ooold be aooom- 
plished bj his authority and wisdom, you warmlj opposed bis 
ezcose, and you made him who had always deemed joor Joint 
opinion of the greatest weight, swerve from his parpose. Bot as 
soon as the exhortation of our Consul, Pansa, was added, rnore 
imposing than the eare of Ser. Sulpidas had leamed to bear, then 
trulj he finalljdrew his son and me aside, and expressed himself 
to the e&d that he preferred yoor aathoritj to his own lift. 
And admiring as we md bis virtue, we ventored not to c^poee 
bis will ; bis son was moved with extraordinary tendemess ; my 
grief was hardly less poignant than bis sorrow, bat both of os 
were obli^ed to eiye way to bis greatness of sool, and the solem- 
nity of bis words ; when, indeed with the greatest praise and 
applaose of you all, he promised that he woiM do whateyer yon 
shonld preseribe, nor dedine the danger of carrying into efeot 
that proposition of which he himselfhaa been the moyer ; and eariy 
the next day we waited upen him as he set out to execate yoor 
ordere ; and traly oa his departure he addressedme in sudi tenns 
that his words seemed a presa^ of his £Eite. 

V. Bestore life, then, conscnpt fathere, to him fr<Hn whom yon 
haye taken it away ; for tho bfe of the dead is plaoed in Üie 
memory of the living. Accomplish it, that he whom you unin- 
leationally sent on a commission which caused his doitn, may re- 
^''r0 ßrom you immortality. To whom, if you raise. a statue 
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in the Rostra by your decree, no oblivion of ftiture ages "mll 
obscore bis embassy. For tbe rest of the life of Ser. Sulpidus 
will be perpetuated to every age by many and glorious monu- 
ments. The fame of all mankind shall ever celebrate bis gravity, 
bissteadiness, his honour, and bis surpassing care and prudenoe 
m defending the State. And never wül be for^otten that admi- 
rable and incredible, and almost divine skill, in mterpreting laws, 
and explaining the principles of eauity. If all the men, in every 
age, who havebeen acquamted with jurisprudence in this country, 
were to be brought tog|ether into one place, they are not to be 
Compared to Ser. Sulpicius. Nor didhepossessmore depthin 
jnrispmdence than in equity ; thus he used always to put the 
mildest and fairest constraction on those questions whidi arose 
from laws and ciyü right ; nor was he fonder of commencing 
lawsuits than of putting an end to litigation. He wants not, 
therefore, this monument of a statue ; he nas greater monmnents ; 
for this Statue will be the witness of an honourable death, they, 
on the other band, the record ofa glorious life ; so that the statue 
in question will prove the monument rather of a grateful Senate, 
than of an illustrious man. The filial piety of tne son will ap- 
pear to have redounded mubh to the honour of the father ; and 
adthough, being overwhelmed with grief, he is not here present, 
yet ought you to be so disposed to hun as if he were. Now he is 
80 conoemed that no one ever more grieved for the death of an 
only son than he is aiHicted at that of a father ; and I think, 
indeed, that it appertains also to the fame of Ser. Sulpicius the 
Tcmnger, that it may appear that he has all due honours paid to 
his fiither ; and yet Ser. Sulpicius could have left no brighter 
moBmnent behind him than a son, the image of his manners, 
virtue, steadiness, piety, and genius ; whose grief can be allevi- 
ated by this honour of yours, or by no other solace. 

VL But if there be any consciousness afler death, it appears 
to me, calHng to mind the various conversations which I had 
mih Ser. Sulpidus during our intimacy, that a brazen statue, 
and that too a pedestrian one, such as was first set up to L. Sulla, 
would be likely to be more agreeable to him than a gilded statue 
of equestrian form. For Ser. Sulpicius was wondenully fond of 
the moderation of our anoestors, and censured the extravagance 
of modern times. As if, therefore, I were to consult himself which 
he should dioose, so do I, as if by his authority and wish, de- 
dare for a pedestrian statue of brass ; which, truly, by the very 
honour of tne memorial, will alleviate and lessen the great grief 
and regret of bis fellow-citizens. And this proposition which I 
have imide cannot but ooindde with the opinion of F. Servilius, 
who has moved that a sepulchre shall be deoreed to Ser. Sulpidi 
at 1^ public expense ; out that a statue be not decreed;^, ' 
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the death of an ambassador withont bloodshed or the sword de- 
mands no honours, why does he propose the honour of a burialf 
the greatest which can be enjoyeü by the dead? 

But if he bestows on Ser. Sulpidus that which was not given 
to Cn. Octavios, why does he not vote for what was gi^en io the 
latter being also given to the former? Our anoestors, truly, 
decreed statues to many, sepulchies to few. Bat statues perish 
by time, violenoe, or age ; but the sancüty of sepulchres rests in 
^e yery site whioh cannot be removed nor obliterated by any 
violence ; and as other things are destroyed, so sepulchres become 
more yenerable by antiquity. Let this num, therefore, be dig- 
nified by this honour also, on whom no honour can be bestowed 
without being deserved; let us show our gratitude in honouring 
bis death, to whom we can now make no other retum. Let the 
wicked audacity of M. Antony, too, who is wagin? an impious 
war, be branded with infamy. For these honours navin^ been 
paid to Ser. Sulpidus, there will remain an etemal testimony 
of an embassy for peace having been refbsed and rejected by 
M^Antony. 

VlI. Wherefore, I thus move : Whereas Ser. Sulpidus Bufus, 
the son of Quintus, of the Lemonian tribe, in a most critical 
joncture of the State, while labourin^ under a severe and dim- 
gerous illness, preferred to his own hfe the authority of the Se- 
nate, and the welfare of the Boman State ; and in spite of the 
violence and severity of his distemper, strenuously endeavoured 
to arrive at the encampment of Antony, whither tne Senate had 
aent him ; and when he had now amved well nigh the camp, 
overpowered by the violence of his disease, he lost his life in a 
most important commission of the State ; and his death was in 
nnison with a life spent most purely and honourably, during 
whidi Ser. Sulpicius was oflen of great use to the Bepublic, bo£ 
as a private man and in public omces ; and whereas tliis great 
man died for his country during an embassy, the Senate is 
pleased to decree that a pedestrian statue of brass be erected in 
the Bostra, according to the dedsion of this order ; and that be- 
cause he died for his country, his children and descendants shall 
have an area of five feet on every side around the statue, for the 
witnessing gladiators and games, and that that reason be inscribed 
on its base ; and that the Consuls, Hirtius and Pansa, one or both 
of them, if they think proper, direct the dty Qusestors to contract 
for the construction of tlus base and statue, and the erection of 
it in the Bostra ; and to take measures that whatever money they 
shall contract for be handed over and paid to the architect ; and 
whereas the Senate has heretofore eviaenced its authority in the 
case of the funerals and honours of brave men, that it decrees 
that he shall be carried to the grave in the greatest pomp on hU 
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last day. And whereas Ser. Sulpicius Ruftis, the son of Quintus, 
of the Lemonian tribe, has so deserved of the State, that he 
merits to be distinguished by these honours, that the Senate 
decrees and deems it for the good of the Bepublic that the Ca- 
role iBdiles, in the case of the funeral of Ser. Bulpicius Ruins, son 
of Qaintns, of the Lemonian tribe, shall remit the strictness of 
the edict which they have respecting fiinerak ; and that the Con- 
«ol, Fansa, assien a place for sepulture thirty feet every way, in 
the fisquiline phun, or in whatever place shaU be thought proper, 
in whidi Ser. Sulpicius may be interred ; and that tms may be 
the sepqlchre of himself, his children, and descendants, as being 
a sepiüchre that has heen granted with the best right, and at the 
pnbuc expense. 
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THE " CATO MAJOR" OF CICERO, OR TREATIOT 

ON OLD AGE. 

" Titos, if I shall have at all assisted yon, or aüeviated the care whieh 
now frets, and, fijLed in yoor breast, diatracts 7011, ahall I have anj 
reward?** 

L FoR I may address yoa, Atticus, in the same lines, in which 
he addresses Flaminius: 

** That man, not of great wealth, bot fall of integrity ;*' 

although I well know that not, as Flaminius, 

** Are 7011, Titos, so distressed by ansiety, both by night and day.** 

For I know the moderation and the even temperament of your 
mind ; and I know that you have brou^ht from Athens, not merely 
a sumame, but also refinement and wisdom. And nevertheless I 
suspect, that you are occasionally too deeply moved by the same 
things as I myself am ; the consolation for which is both of a higher 
kind, and re<]|uires to be deferred to another time. But, at the 
present time, it has seemed good to me to write to you something 
on Old Age. For I would t&t both you and mysefr were relieved 
of this bürden of old age, which is common to me with you, either 
at present oppressing, or at least drawing nigh us, although I feel 
sure that prou indeed bear it, and will b^ it (as you bear every- 
thing), with moderation and wisdom. But when I feit disposed 
to write something about old age, you occurred to me, as wor- 
thy of a gift, which each of us might share in common. To me, 
indeed, so delightful hath been the composition of this work, 
that it has not only wiped away all the annoyances of old age, but 
has made it even agreeable and pleasant. Philosophy, therefore, 
can never be praised in a sufficiently worthy manner, sinoe the 
man who obeys her can spend hb whole life withoüt annoyance. 
But upon other topics, we have both spoken much, and shall 
often do so ; we have sent to you this boot upon Old Age. And 
we have not assigned the whole discourse to Tithonus, aa Aristo 
the Chian did, lest there should be in the story too little authority, 
but to the aged Marcus Cato, in order that the argument might 
have greater weight ; at whose house, we introduce Lselius and 
Scipio, wondering that he so patiently bears up under old age, 
and him replying to them. And should he appear to argue tue 
matter more leamedly, than he himself used to do in Eis own 
compositions, set it down to Greek literature, of which it is well 
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known, that he was verj studions in bis cid age. But wliat need 
is there to enlar^? for now the speech of Cato himself will un-r 
fbld mj whole views on the subject of old age. 

n. SciPio — Yery often am I accastomed with C. Lselius here, 
taadmire your surpassing a&d elaborate wisdom, as well in all other 
l^iags, mtüCGOB Gato, as also even prindpally, that I have iiever 
peroeiyed old i^ to be irksome to you, whidi to the majority of 
old men is so hat^ul, that they say they support a load heavier 
thao; ;9itna. Cato. — ^You appear to admire, Sdpio and Lselius, a 
thing not in truth difficult [to attain] . For every age is burthen- 
some torpersons ^o have no resource in themselves for living 
w^ aadhappily ; whereas nothing which the necessity of nature 
brings with it oan seenr an evil to those who seek every blessing 
from themselves ; in which olass espedally is old age, to which 
all men wish that they may attain — [and yet] having attained to 
the same, complain of it— so greatis the fic^leness and wayward- 
ness of folly. The^r say that it steals on them more qnickly 
than the^ had ima^ned. First of all, who compelled them to 
estimate it falsely ? Fdr how does old age steal more quickly on 
youth, than youth on boyhood ? then again, how would old age 
De less burthensome to them if they were passing their eight- 
hondredth, than their eightieth year? For the past time, however 
long, when once it had nowed by, would not be able by any con- 
solation to soothe an old age of folly. Wherefore, if you are wont 
to admire my wisdom (which I would were wortiiy of your high 
opinion and my sumame), in this am I wise, that I follow Nature, 
the best guide, as though a deity, and obey her; by whom it is not 
likely, thatafler the other parts of life have been well represented, 
the last act has been iU done, as if by a Ustless composer : but yet 
it was necessary that there should be something last, and, as in 
the berries of trees and in the fruits of the earth, something 
withered and falling off with seasonable ripeness — ^which must be 
bome patiently by a wise man. For what eise is warring with 
the gods after the manner of giants save to war against nature ? 

LiMLiöS. — ^And yet, Cato, you will exoeedingly oblige us, as 
I may promise in behalf ofSdpio also, if, sinoe we hope (certainly 
indeed loish) to become old men, we shall have learned long 
before fpom you, by what means we may most easily be able to 
bear the increasing bürden of age. Cato. — ^Well, I will do so, 
Laelius, espeoially if, aa you say, it is likely to be agreeable to eacb 
of you. SciPio. In truth we wish, unless it be troublesome, Cato, 
as though you had finished some long joumey, on which we too must 
enter, to see of what sort is that place at which you have arrived. 

m. Cato — Lselius, I will do so, as well as I shall be able. 
For I have been frequently present at the complaints of my con- 
temporaries (now " equals with equals," as the old proverb has 't 
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^moit eaalr llodL lo9e<lieO--|]iiiiC^ wUek C. Sd^ 
wlddli%>, Albmiii, oonfolar men, almost of eqmd age widi ne^ 
wereacGastODiedtocoaii^amof: ontbeonehnd^tl^lli^'were 
befeft of t^easmeni withoui idudi tber <lceine<l fife no Hfife] ; €0 

med to becoorted: i^idi penoos appesred tome not to find 
Ikah whh that wiudi should bare been fixind finiH widi : fir if 
tbat bappcned firom tbe fault of old age, tbe aame tbing;i woold 
beexpenencedbymefandalloihenof adyanoedjean; ofmaiij 
of wnofn I bare known tbeir old age to be witbont comphint, in* 
umiidi as tbej did not take it in wit tbe^ were let firee from tbe 
bonda of tbe pasooiM, and were not deqnsed bjr tbeir 



Bot tbefanh öf all con^Jamtsof tbis description is m tiiediaracfeer, 
not tiie age« For eren-tempefed, aooenUe, and ^ood-natmed 
M metL,yam a rery toloaUe old age ; bot pei r e i tij and nnso- 
dabiHtf IS trooldefloiiie to ereiy age. JjXuxjs. — It is, Cato, aa 
70a aaj ; bot probabler some one mi^ saj, tbat, on aoooimt of 
jofa wealtb, resonroes, and dignity, old age appean moeb moce 
tokrable to rou, bot tbat tbat cannot fidl to tbe lot pf man^r. 

Cato— That, to be snre, is something, LkHqs; bot all tbingi 
$ire by no means contained in it, as Tbemistodes is said to ba^e 
leplieid to a oertain Seripbi^ in a dispirte, wben tiie latter bad 
aiserted, ^^tbat be bad attained bb distinction not bj bis own, 
bot by bis conntiy*8 ^017.** ^^ Neither, by Hercples,'* nid be, ^ if 
I bad been a Senpbian would I bare been eminent, aar wonld 
jon, if von were an Athenian, ever bave been distmgoisbed :** — a 
tbing wnidi, in tbe same way , maj be said dTold age. For neitber 
in extreme poverty can old a^ lie li^t, eren to a wise man, nor, 
can it be otber tban oppr»BsiYe, even in tbe bigbest plenty, to a 
fooL On tbe wbole, ocipio and Lselios, tbe most soitable arms 
for old ace are tbe attainment and exerdse of tbe Tirtoes ; wbidif 
wben coldTated in eveiy stage of life, yield wonderfbl frnits, wben 
yovL bare lired to an extreme age, not merely becanse tbej ne^er 
£ul one, eren in tbe last period of existenoe, (and jret wat is a 
most important point), but also, because tbe consaousness of a 
well-spent life, and tbe remembranoe of many Tirtaous actions, is 
most deligbtfoL 

IV. 1, wben a yomig man, loved Q. Maximus (tbe same wbo 
recorered Tarentum), though an old man, as warmly as if b^ 
bad been one of m^ own age. For tbere was in tbat man dignity 
•easoned by affabilitj, and old age bad not changed bis deport- 
ment : ana yet I commenced to court bim wben be was not a 
Teiy old man, but still pretty far advanced in life. For be bad 
I Coniul for tbe first time tbe year after I was bom, and witb 
in bif fourth consulate, I, a very young man, marbhed as a 
to Capua, and in tbe fiilb year aiter, as QusMtor to 
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Tarentum ; next I was made Mciiie ; four years aflerwards I was 
made Praetor, which office I held in the consulship of Tuditanus 
and Cethegus, when he, a very old man indeed, was the proposer 
of the Cincian law about gifts and presents. He carried on wars 
too, like a young man, when he was quite old ; and by his for- 
bearance cooled down Hannibal, impetuous afier the manner of 
youth, about whom our friend Ennius finely says : — 

" Who alone by delaying retrieved our State ; for he set not mmonrs 
above o^r safetv : therefore more and more now shines the glory of the 
Chief.»* 

But with what vigilance, with what talent, did he recover 
Tarentum ! — ^when mdeed, as SaJinator (who, after having lost 
the town, had fled for refuge into the citadel) was, in my hearing, 
boasting and saying thus : " It was through my exertions, Q. 
Fabius, you recovered Tarentum;" — " Assuredly,"said he smiling, 
*' for unless you had lost it I should never have recovered it." 
Nor in truth was he more eminent in arms than in peace ; for, in 
his second consulship, when Sp. Carvilius his coUeague remained 
passive, he made a stand, so far as he could, against C. Flami- 
nius, Tribüne of the Commons, when he was for apportioning the 
Picenian and Gallic land individually in Opposition to the autho- 
rity of the Senate. And when he was Augur, he had the spirit to 
say, that those things were performed under the best auspices, 
which were performed for the safety of the Commonwealth ;^-that 
the things which were undertaken to the detriment of the Com- 
monwealth were undertaken in Opposition to the auspices. Many 
distinguished traits have I remarked in that man ; but there is 
nothing more to be admired than the way in which he bore the 
death of his son Marcus, a famous man and of consular dignity. 
His panegyric is still in our hands, which, when we read, what 
philosopher do we not despise ? Nor was he great only in the 
yiew of all, and under the eyes of his fellow-citizens, but in retire- 
ment and at home he was yet more eminent. What conversation ! 
what precepts I how intimate an acquaintance with ancient his- 
tory I what an understanding of the law of augury I His learning, 
too, considering he was a Koman, was great. He retained m 
memory all wars, not merely domestic but even foreign ; whose 
conversation I at that time so eagerly enjoyed, as though I were 
already presaging that which has come to pass, that at his de- 
parture there would be none from whom I should leam. 

V. For what reason, therefore, have I said so much about 
Maximus ? Because you doubtless see that it is impious to say 
that such an old age was miserable. However, all men cannot 
be Scipios or Maximuses, so as to call to mind the stormings of 
cities, battles by land and sea, wars carried on by themselves, 

L 
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and triumphs : the old age, too, of a life spent in tranquillity 
and innooence and elegance, is placid and mild : such as we haye 
beard was that of Fläto, who died while composing, in bis 
ei^hty-first year; such as was that of Isocrates, who is said 
rdicitur]* to have written the book which is entitJed the Pana- 
thenaican, in bis ninety-fourth year, and he lived for five years 
aflerwards ; wbose preoeptor, Gorgias of Leontium, completed 
one bundred and seven years, and never loitered in bis pursuit 
and occupation : who, when it was inouired of bim, wlwrefore 
he wished to continue so long in life, — *^1 have notbing,** said he, 
'*for which to blame old age. An admirable answer, and worthy 
of a leamed man — for fools lay their own yices and their owu 
faults at the door of old age, which that Ennius of whom I have 
just now made mention, i^ed not to do : — 

*' As the gallant hone, who oft at the doee of the race hath won the 
prizes at the Olympic games, now wom out with old age, takes repose." 

He compares bis own to the old age of a mettlesome and vic- 
torious steed, and bim indeed you may remember well. For in 
the nineteenth year after bis death, the present Consuls, T. 
Flaminius and M. Acilius, were elected ; and he died in the second 
consulship of Csepio and Philip, when I indeed, at the age of 
sixty-five, had supported the Voconian law with a powerful voice, 
and sound lungs. At the age of seventy rtbr so many years did 
Ennius live) he so bore the two burdens wnich are reckoned the 
greatest, — ^poverty and old age, — ^that he seemed almost to take a 
pleasure in them. For when I consider it in my mind, I discover 
four causes wby old age appears wretched : one, that it with- 
draws us from transactiug business ; the second, that it renders 
the body more feeble ; the tbird, that it deprives us of almost all 
pleasures ; the fourth, that it is not far away from death. Of 
thesc causes let us see, if it please you, bow important and bow 
just each of them is. 

VI. Does old age witbdraw us from transacting business? 
From what sort ? Is it from that which is performed in the time 
of youth and vigour? Are tbere then no employments of old 
age, which, even when our bodies are weak, can yet be carried 
on by the mind? Did Q. Maximus, therefore, do notbing? 
Nothing, L. Paulus, your father, Scipio, the fatber-in-law oftbat 
most worthy man my son ? Did those other old men, the-Fabricü, 
the Curii, tue Coruncanii, when they were shielding the Common- 
wealth by their wisdom and authority, do nothing? Tbere was 
added, too, to the old age of App. Claudius, that be was blind^ 
notwithstanding be, when the mind of the Senate was inclined 
to peace, and to concluding a treaty with Pyrrbus, did not 

* Others read se dicU. 
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hesitate to speak those words which Ennius has expressed in 

verse: — 

^Whither hare your minds, which before were wont to stand uprightj 
tomed aside through in&tuation ?" 

And so on, in a most dignified manner, for the poem is familiär 
to you ; moreover also thö speech of Appius hunself is still ex- 
tant, and this he delivered seventeen years afler his second con- 
Bulship, when between the two consulships ten years had inter- 
vened, and when before his former consulship he had been Censor. 
From which it is conduded that in the war with Pyrrhus he was 
a very old man, and so have we heard from our fathers. They, 
therefore, bring forward nothing, who allege that old age is not 
enga^ed in transacting business, and are like those who should 
say that in navigating, the pilot does nothing, inasmuch as while 
some dimb the masts, others nm up and down the decks, othcrs 
pump out the bilge-water, he sits at his ease at the stem, holding 
the heim. He may not do the things the young men do, but in 
truth he does much greater and better things. Lnportant things 
are not done by strength, or speed, or by activity of body, but 
by counsel, by authonty, by judgment; of which powers old age 
is wont not only not to be deprived, but even is by them im- 
proved ; unless, indeed, I, who have been employed in various 
sorts of wars, both as a soldier, and tribune, and lieutenant- 
general, and consul, appear to you now to be idle, when I am 
not carrying on wars. But I admonish the Senate what wars 
are to be carried on, and in what way : against Carthage, which 
has been for a long period evilly inclined, I have been long before 
denouncing war ; about which I shall not cease to fear until I 
shall understand that it has been razed to the ground ; which 
▼ictory I would the immortal gods, Scipio, may be reserving for 
you, that you may consummate the remainder of your grand- 
father's [achievements], since whose death this is the thirty-third 
year, but all succeeding years will cherish the memory of that 
man. He died in the year before my censorship, nine years after 
I was Consul ; when he had been, in my consulship, created Con- 
sul a second time. Would he, therefore, had he Uved to his hun- 
dredth year, have feit dissatisfied with his old age ? For he would 
not employ himself either in running a race, or in leaping, or 
with spears at a distance, or with swords at close quarters, but 
in giving counsel, in reflection, and in judgment. Which facul- 
täes, unless they existed in old men, our ancestors would never 
have called their supreme Council " a Senate." Indeed, among 
the Lacedsemonians, those who hold the highest magistracv, as 
thev roally are, so also are they called " elders." And if you 
will be wiUing to read or hear of foreign matters, you will und 

L 2 
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that the greatest Commonwealths have been snbverted b j young 
men, have been npheld and restored by old men : — 

^ Pray, how ^d yoa lose so speedSy y onr Commonwealtli, so gieat as 

For thns they inqmre, as it is in the play of the poet Xsvins, 
and other answers are giTen, and especially these : — 

** There came fonraid nnfledged orators, foolish yonng men." 

Predpitation, eTidently, belongs to life in its bloom ; pmdenee to 
it in old age. 

YIL Bnt the memory is impaired. I beliere it, nnless yon 
exerdse it, or if yoa are by natnre rather dulL Themistocks 
had got by heart we names of all his fellow-citizens ; think yon 
then, that when he had advanced in years, he was wont to address 
as Lysimachus him who was Aristides ? I, for my part, know 
not merely those persons now alive, but their £EUhers also, and 
their grandfathers ; nor in reading tombstones am I apprehen- 
nve, as they say, that I may lose my memory, for in reading 
these very tombstones, I regain my recollection of the dead: 
and I have not heard of any old man who forgot in what place 
he had deposited a treasure. They remember everything abont 
which they are anxious, recognizances appointed who are in- 
debted to them, and to whom they are indebted. What do 
hiwyers? what do pontiflfe? what do augurs? what do philoso- 
phers, when they become old men ? how many things do they 
recollect? The faculties remain in old men, provided there con- 
tinue study and industry ; and that not merely in the case of men 
distin^uisbed, and of high Station, but also in private and tran- 
quil life. Sophodes wrote tragedies up to extreme old age, 
owing to which pursuit, when he appeared to be neglecting äe 
family property, he was simimoned by his sons into court : in 
Order that, as, according to our custom, fathers mismana^g 
their estates are nsually interdicted their possessions, so the 
judges mi^ht remove him, as being a dotard, from the manage- 
ment of his estate. The aged man, then, is reported to have 
read aloud to the judges that play, which he was holding in his 
hands, and had most recently composed, the ** (Edipus Coloneus,** 
and to have inquired whether that seemed to be the poem of an 
imbecile ; on tne rehearsal of which, he was acquitted by the 
votes of the Judges. Did, therefore, old age compel him, or 
Homer, or ifesiod, or Simonides, or Stesichorus, or (the men 
whom I before mentioned) Isocrates, Gorgias, or those prinoes of 
Philosophers, Pythagoras, Democritus, or Plato, or Xenocrates, 
öT aflerward.% Zcno, Cleanthes, or [Tastly] him whom you also 
fMAveaeen at iiomc, Diogenes the Sloic^ t^ become silent in their 
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respective pursuits ? Was not in all these men the active pur- 
suit of their studies commensurate with tlieir life ? Come, to 
omit these divine pursuits, I can name Roman countiy gentle- 
men of the Sabine distriet, my own neighbours and acquaint- 
ances, in whose absence hardly ever are any of the more im- 
portant farming Operations performed, either in sowing, or in 
reaping, or in storing up the produce. And yet, in the case 
of these men this is less stränge, for there is no man so old as 
not to think he may live a year longer. But these same persons 
bestow pains on those things which they are aware do not at all 
concem themselves : — 

''*' He plants trees which may benefit another generation,** 

as our Statins says in his Synephebi. Nor let the husbandman, 
however old, hesitate to answer to any one who asks him " for 
whom he is sowing," — " for the immortal gods, who have willed 
that I should not merely reeeive these things from my ancestors, 
but that I should also band them down to my posterity." 

vm. Caecüius makes a wiser remark about an old man look- 
ing forward to another generation than the following ; — 

" By Pollux, old age, if you bring along wlthyou no other fault when 
you arrive, this one is enough, that one by living long sees many things 
which he does not wish to see." 

And surely, many things which he does wish. And youth also 
often meets with things which it does not wish. But the same 
Caecilius makes the following more faulty Observation : — 

'* Then, for my part, I consider this the most wretched circumstance in 
old age, the feeling that at that age one is disagreeable to another." 

Agreeahle rather than disagreeable. For as wise old men take 
delight in young men endowed with good dispositions, and the 
old age of those is alleviated who are treated with respect, and 
beloved by youth : so young men delight in the maxims of the 
old, by which they are attracted to the pursuits of virtue : ngr 
do I understand that I am less agreeable to you than you to me. 
But you perceive that old age is not only not feeble and inactive, 
but that it is even busy, and ever doing and contriving some- 
thing — that is to say, some such thing as has been the pursuit 
of each in former life. What ! that they even leam something 
in addition, as we see Solon in his verses boasting, who says that 
he was becoming an old man, daily leaming something in addi- 
tion, as I have done, who, when old, leamed the literature of 
Greece, which, indeed, I grasped so eagerly, as if desiring to 
satisfy a thirstoflong continuance, that those very things became 
known to me which you now see me employ as illustrations. 
And when 1 had heard that Socrates had done this on the lyre, 
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I indeed wished to have done that also (for the ancients used to 
leam the lyre) : but on their literature at least I have bestowed 
pains. 

IX. Nor do I even now regret the want of the strength of a 
young man (for that was the second topic about the faults of old 
age), any more than when a young man I used to regret the want 
er the strength of a bull or of an elephant. What one has, that 
it is proper for one to use ; and whatever you do, to do it to the 
utmost of your ability. For what words can be more despicable 
ihan those of Milo of Crotona, who, when he was now an old 
man, and was observing the athletes exercising themselves on the 
course, is recorded to have surveyed his own arms, and weeping 
to have said, " But these, indeed, are now dead." Not indeed 
these, so much aa you yourself, trifler, for you were never enno- 
bled from yourself, but from your ehest and arms. No such 
thing did S. -ffilius say, no such thing did T. Coruncanius many 
years before, nor P. Crassus lately, by whom instructions in ju- 
risprudence were given to their countrymen, and whose wisdom, 
even to their latest breath, was still advancing. The orator, I 
am afraid, may become feeble through old age, for [oratory] is 
a gifl not of the mind only, but also of lungs and strength. On 
the whole, that melodiousness in the voioe becomes even graceful 
in some way or other in old age, which I myself as yet have not 
lost, and you see my years ; but yet the language of an old man 
is becoming, unimpassioned and subdued, and the refined and 
gentle language of an eloquent old man very frequently gains 
for itself a hearing ; which effect, though you be unable to pro- 
duce yourself, yet you may be able to teach it to Scipio and 
Laelius. For what is more charming than an old age, encom- 
passed by the studies of youth ? Shall we not leave to old age 
even such a resource as to instruct young men, train them, ftS- 
nish them for every discharge of duty? than which occupation 
what can be more iUusImous r To me, indeed, Cn. and P. Scipio, 
and your two grandfathers, L. JBmilius and P. Africanus, seemed 
to be quite happy in the attendance of noble youths ; nor are 
any teachers of the liberal arts to be reckoned otherwise than 
happy, although their strength may have become weak, and 
fallen into decay, — and yet that very failure of strength is more 
frequentljr caused by the vices of youth than of old age ; for a 
lewd and intemperate youth transmits to old age a debilitated 
irame. Cyrus, too, in Xenophon, in that discourse which he 
delivered on his death-bed, when he was a very old man, declared 
that he had never feit that his old age had become less vigorous 
than his youth had been. I remember, when a boy, L. Metellus 
^ivho, though he had been made Pontifex Maximus four years 
aüer h/s second cotisulship, held that sacerdotal office for two 
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and twenty years) at the end of his life, in the enjoyment of such 
good health that he did not feel the want of youth. I need not 
say anything of myself, although that indeed is the privilege of 
cid age, and is conceded to my time of life. 

X. Do you see how, in Homer, Nestor very often speaks of 
his own virtues ? for he was now living in the third generation 
of men ; nor had he any oecasion to feel apprehensive, lest in 
telling the truth of himself, he should seem to be either too over- 
bearing or too talkative. For (as Hoiner says) from his tongue 
flowed words sweeter than honey, for which sweetness he needed 
no strength of body ; and yet the illustrious chieftain of Greece 
nowhere desires to have ten men like Ajax, but like Nestor, 
which, should it have happened, he doubts not but that Troy 
would quickly fall. But I retum to myself. I am in my eighty- 
fourth year. In truth I should like to have it in my power to 
make the same boast that Cyrus made, — ^this, however, Ican say, 
not indeed that I have such bodily ppwers as I had either in the 
Punic war as private soldier, or in the same war as Qusestor, or 
in Spain as Consul, orfour years afterwards when I fought at Ther- 
mopylffi as militaiy tribune ; yet still old age (as you see) has not 
quite unnerved me, nor broken me down, — ^the senate-house re- 
grets not the loss ofmy strength, nor the rostra, nor my friends, nor 
my Clients, nor my guests ; for I have never given in to that trite 
and much-quoted proverb, which admonishes you to become an 
old man early, if you wifiii to be %n old man long. I, for my 

Eart, would prefer to be an old man for a shorter time, than to 
e an old man before I was one. Therefore, hitherto, no one 
has desired to have a meeting with me, to whom I have been 
" engaged.*' But I have less strength than either of you two. 
And even you have not the strength of T. Pontius, the centurion : 
is he, therefore, the better man ? Let there only be a moderate 
degree of vigour, and let every man strive as much aa is in his 
power ; assui^y, such a person will not be affected by any great 
regret for his want of strength. Milo is reported to have tra- 
versed the course at Olympia while he sustained on his Shoulders 
a live ox. Whether, then, would you prefer such strength of 
body, or Pythagoras' strength of intellect, to be conferred up<»i 
you ? In Short, enjoy that blessing as long as it is with you, — 
when it is gone, regret not its absence ; imless, indeed, youi^ 
men ought to regret the loss of boyhood, and when somewhat 
more advanced in life, the loss of youth. There is a defined 
course of life, and one way of nature, and that a simple one, and 
to each part of Ufe its own seasonableness has been assigned ; so 
that both the feebleness of boys, and hardihood of young men« 
and the gravity of confirmed manhood, and the maturity of old 
age, have something natural which ought to be enjoyed in its 
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proper season. J suppose, that you hear, Scipio, what your grand- 
father^s host, Masinissa, is doing at the present day, though at the 
age of ninety, tliat when he has begun a joumey on foot, he 
never mounts his horse at all, and when on norseback, he never 
dismounts ; that he is not induced by anv rain, any cold, to go 
with his head covered : that there is in him the utmost hardincss* 
of body : that therefore he executes all the offices and functions 
of a king. Exercise, therefore, and temperance can maintain 
even in old age something of our pristine strength. 

XI. Is there no strength in old age ? strength is not even re- 
quired from old age. Therefore, both by our laws and institutions, 
cur time of life is free from those duties which cannot be discharged 
without strength. Wherefore, we are not only not compelled to 
do what we cannot do, but we are not compeUed io do as much 
as we can. But so weak are many old men, that they oannot 
discharge any call of duty or any office of life at all. But that 
indeed is not peculiarly the defect of old age, but belongs in 
common to ill health. How feeble was the son of P. Africanus, 
he who adopted you ! what slender health had he, or rather no 
health at all ! which, if it had not been so, he would have been 
the se«ond luminary of the Commonwealth. For a more abun- 
dant leaming had been added to his patemal greatness of soul. 
What marvel, then, in old men, if they be occasionally weak 
when not even young men can avoid that? We must make 
a stand, Scipio and LsbUus, ^gainst old age, and its frailties must 
be atoned for by energy. We must fight against old age, as it 
were against a disease. Attention must be paid to health : i#e 
must use moderate exercise: so .much food and drink must be 
taken, as that our powers may be recruited, not oppressed. Nor 
indeed must the body alone be sustained, but 'still more the mjnd 
and the soul. For these also are extinguished by old age, unlessyou 
drop oil upon them as on a lamp. Aiid our bodies indeed become 
heavy by fatigue and exercise, but our minds are rendered buoyant 
by exercising them. For as to those whom Caecilius calls " foolish 
old fellows, fit subjects for comedy," by these he denotes the cre- 
dulous, the forgetful, the licentious ; which are the faults, not of 
old age, but of an inactive, lethargic, and drowsy old age. As 
wantonness and lust belong more to the young than to the old, 
and yet not to all young men, but to those who are not upright : 
in like manner that folly of old age, which is generally called do- 
tage, belongs to trifling old men, but not to all. Appius, though^ 
both blind and old, used to manage four stout sons, five daughters, 
so great a household, so many dependents ; for he used to keep 
his mind on the Stretch like a bow, nor did he languidiy sink 
under the pressure of old age. He kept not merely authority, 
but even command over his family : his slaves feared him : ms 
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ohildren respected him : all regarded him with aBBCtion: in that 
huuse there flounshed the manners and discipline of our ancestors. 
For thus is old a^ honoured, if It maintains itself, if it fetains 
its own right, if It is in thraldom to none, if it holds Way to its 
laiest breath over its dependents. For'as I approve of a young 
man in whom there is some characteristic of pld age, so I approve 
of an old man in whom there is some characteristic of a youtn : and 
the manwhofollowsthis maximin body will perhaps be an old man, 
bat he will never be an old man in mind. J. have on hand the 
seventh book of the ^' Antiquities :*' I am gathering all the ma- 
terials of our ancient history : of the famous causes which I have 
defended, I am now fbishing the pleadings; I am tr^ating of the 
law of augurs, of pontifis, of Citizens ; I am much engaged, too, 
in Grecian literature, and, aftef the manner of the Pythagoreans, 
for the sake of exercising my memory, I call to mind at evening 
what on ea^h day I have said« heard, an4j done. These are the 
exercises of the intellect ; these the " cuiricula" of the mind : 
while I am sweating and labouriug over these, I do not regret 
very much the waht of strength of body. I advocate the cause of 
my fiiends : I come very oflen into the Senate ; and I bring forward 
spontaneously things much and long meditated on ; and these I 
maintain by strength of mind, not of body. Which things were I 
unable to perform, yet my couch would afford me amusement, 
when meditating on thos« very things in which I was no longer 
able to engage ; — ^but that I have the power, my past life is the 
«ause. For old age, when it creeps on, is not perceived by one 
who always passes his life in such studies and labours. Thus life 
becomes old age gradually and unconsciously; nor is it suddenly 
broken, but is terminated by length of time. 

Xn. Then foilows the third objection against old age, that 
they say, it is without pleasures. Oh ! glorious privilege of age, 
if Indeed it takes away from us that which is most faulty in youth. 
Listen, then, most excellent young men, to the ancient words of 
Archytas of Tarentum, a particularly eminent and distinguished 
man, which were told me, when I, a young man, was with Q. 
Maximus at Tarentum. He said that no more fatal plague was 
inflicted on man by nature than the pleasure of the body ; for 
the passions craving for this pleasure were rashly and unrestrain- 
edly urged on to the enjoyment of it : hence treasons against 
one*s country, hence the overthrow of States, hence secret Con- 
ferences with enemies, had their origin ; in a word, that there 
was no villany, no evil deed, to the undertaking of which the 
lust of pleasure did not urge ; but that fomications and adulte- 
ries, and every such disgraceful action, were provoked by no other 
fascinations than those of pleasiu*e. And whereas either nature or 
some god had bestowed on man nothing more admirable thau 
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liis mind, that to this dirme m£t and fanction tbore was nothing 
flo inimical as pleasure : for tnat where lust held sway, there was 
no room for seif restraint, and that in the realm of pleasure Tirtne 
oould not by any means exist. Which, that it might be more 
folly nnderstood, he bid you conceiTe in yoor mind any one stima- 
lateid by thegreatestpleasures of the body that could be «ijoyed: 
he thooght taat it would not be a snbject of doubt to any, but that, 
80 long as the individual so delighted in them, he wonld be able to 
oompass nothing by reason, nothing by reflection : wherefore that 
there was nothing so abominable and so injurious as pleasorey 
inasmuch as, when it was too great, and too prolonged, it extin- 
miished all the light of the souL Nearchos of Tansntom, onr 
host, who had continued in friendship with the Koman people^ 
used to say that he had heard from bis seniors, that Archytas 
held this conversation with C. Pontius the Samnite (the father of 
him by whom, at the battle of Caudium, S. Postumius and T. Vetu- 
rius, the Consuls, were defeated), when, I have no doubt, Plato 
the Athenian was present at that discourse ; who, I find, came to 
Tarentum in the consulship of L. Camillus and Ap. Claudius. For 
what pnrpose [do I bring forward] these things ? In order that 
you may understand,that if we could not hold pleasure incontempt 
by reason and wisdom, deep gratitude would De due to old %ge, kkt 
that it caused that that should not be pleasing which ought not. 
For pleasure impedes deliberation, is hostile to reason ; and, so 
to speak, renders obtuse the eyes of the mind, nor has it any in- 
tercourse with virtue. I indeed acted unwillingly in banishing 
from the Senate L. Flamininus, brother of that eminently brave 
man, T. Flamininus, seven years after he had been Consul ; but I 
thought that his licentiousness should be stigmatized. For when 
he was Consul in Gaul, he was prevailed on by a courtezan, at 
an entertainment, to behead one ofthose who were in confinement 
on a capital accusation. He escaped when his own brother Utas 
(who had been immediately before me) was Oensor ; but lewdness, 
80 abandoned and so desperate, which was combining with pri- 
vate infamy the disgrace of the empire, could by no means be 
visited with approbation by myself and Flaccus. 

XIII. I have frequently heard from my seniors, who said that 
they in like manner, when boys, had heard it from old BOken, that 
C. Fabricius used to wonder, that when he was ambassador with 
King Pyrrhus, he had heard fi*om Cineas the Thessalian, that 
there was a certain man at Athens, who declared himself a wise 
man, and that he said that everything we did was to be referred 
to pleasure. And on hearing him say so, that M\ Curius and T. 
Coruncanius were aceustomed to wish that that might be the 
conviction of the Samnites and Pyrrhus himself, in order that they 
might the more veadily be oonquered, &mc^ tiVk^y bad giyen them- 
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selves up to sensuality. M*. Curius had lived with P. Decius, who, 
five years before the consulship of the former, had in his fourth 
consulship devoted himself for the Republic. Fabricius knew 
him, Coruncanius also kne^ him, who, as well from the course of 
his own life as from the great exploit of him whom I mention, 
Pnblius Decios, inferred äat there was something in its own na- 
ture lovely and glorioas which was to be sought after for its own 
8ake, and which, despbing and contemning pleasure, all the best 
of mankind porsued. For what purpose have I said so many 
things about pleasure ? Because it is not only no disparagement, 
but even the highest praise of old age, that it does not greatly 
long for any pleasures. Doth it lack feasts, and heaped up tables, 
and nnmerous goblets ? It lacks also intoxication, and dyspepsia, 
and sleeplessness. But if something must be conceded to pleasure 
^asmuch as we do not easily resist its allurements, for Plato 
oivinely calls pleasure " the bait of evils," seeing that men are 
entrapped by it as fish with a hook), although old age is free from 
immoderate banquets, it can nevertheless take dehght in mode- 
rate entertainments. I, when a boy, used frequently to see C. 
Duilius, the son of Marcus, the first who had conquered the Car- 
thaginians in a sea-fight, retuming from supper when he was an 
old man ;*he was pleased with nnmerous torches and musicians, 
things which he, though a private person, had adopted for him- 
self without any precedent ; so much indulgence did his glory 
oon&r on him. But why do I mention others ? I will now revert 
to myself. In the first place, I have always had club associates : 
now clubs were set on foot in my qusestorship, on the introduc- 
tion of the Idiean worship of the great mother : I therefore used 
to feast quite in a moderate manner with my associates, but there 
was a certain ardour belonging to that time of life ; and as it ad~ 
vances, all things will become day by day more mellow : for I 
did not measure the deUght I experienced in these very entert^ 
ments more b^ the pleasures of the body, than by the reunions 
and conversations of fi-iends ; for our ancestors happily styled the 
recUning of friends at feasts, "living together," because it implied 
a Union of life ; better than the Greeks, who style this same 
thing as well oy the name of ^^ drinking together,** as of ^^ supping 
together ;" so that, what in that species of enjoyment is the least 
TaXuable, that they seem most to approve of. 

XIV. I indeed, on account of the pleasure of conversation, am 
charmedwith early entertainments; and not only with my equals 
pn age], vepyfew of whom still remain, but afco with those of 
yonr time of life and with you : and I feel under great obligations 
to old age, which has augmented my appetite for conversatipn, 
and taken away that for drinking and eating. But if even that 
«ort of things aÖbrds pleasure to any ono, (that I may not seem 
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to bare dedaied war against pleasare akogedHr, of wiiidk per- 
liaps. tfaei^uevenacertamiiatnrallmiit,)IdoBOlfind,tiij;tefen 
in ÜKäe reiy sortä of piea^nre, old age is withoot the percepfdoo of 
h. To mTäell'^ indeed, the preodencies insdtiited 1^ oor aiioes- 
tors a£tord pleasore : and tnat cooTersatioii, nidcii is kept np, 
accr>rding to the manrnr of oor ancestc»^ orer oor cnpft» brliim 
wfao 15 at the bead of the table : and the bowK as in Xenc^hon's 
SjmposiGnL, small and sdnted, and the oooling of the wme in 
sammer, and, in tarn, either the son, or the fiie in winter ; por- 
snitft which I am wont to foDow eren among the Sabines, and I 
daihr make ap a party of wj ndghbomrs ; wfaidi we extend in 
▼aned conversation, tili as late an hoor of nij^it as we possibl^can. 
Bat tbere is not so great a tidJin^, as it were, of {Jeasores m old 
men. I bebere so : bat neither is there the longing for them. 
Now notbing is troablesome, onless yoa long for it. Well did 
Sopbocles, when some one inqaired of bim, nowadyanoed in years, 
wbetber be enjo jed venereal pleasares, answered : ^'- May the gods 
do better for me:** nay, I baye escaped from them witb pleaäire, 
as from a sayage and fbrioas t jrant. For to men ^o like such 
tbings, it is doubtless disagreeable and annoyingto be witboat them : 
bot to tbose who are satiated and ftilly satisfied, it ismore agree- 
able to want than to enjoy them. And he does not -^(ant them, 
wbo does not feel tbe want of them. I say, tberefore, tbat to feel 
no want of tbem is more agreeable tban to enjoy them. Bot if 
tbe prime of life enjoys these very pleasares more ebeerfaHy, in 
tbe first place it is bot petty tbings tbat it enjoys, as I baye said 
before ; and secondly, tbose tbings which old age, if it does not 
possess abundantly, yet is not wbolly witboat : althoagb tbe per- 
son wbo sits in the front bench is more pleased witb Toipio 
Ambiyius, yet be also is pleased wbo sitsin thebindmost ; tbosyoatb, 
beholding pleasares near at band, is perbaps more deligbted, bat 
old a^e, yiewing them at a distance, is ddigbted as mach as is 
sufHcient. Bot of how yast importance are tbe foUowing circom- 
stanccs : tbat, after haying served out its campaigns pf last, am- 
bition, striving, enmities, and all tbe passions, the soul sboold 
retire within itself, and, as the saying is, liye witb itself. Bat if 
it has, as it wcre, some food for study and leaming, notbing is 
more charming than an old age of leisure. I saw C. Gallus, the 
intimatc friend of your father, Scipio, almost die amid tbe study 
of measuring out tbe sky and earth. How often has dayli^ht 
overtaken bim, after beginning to describe some diagram by night: 
how often has night, when he had commenced in the moming ! 
how it delighted him to foretel to us the eclipses of tbe sun and 
moon long before. What shall we say in tne case of pursuits 
more trivial, yet notwithstanding subtle? How Naeyius was de- 
Jffghted witb bis own Punic wax \ bow Plautud wiUi bis Trucu- 
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lentus ! how with bis Pseudolus ! I saw also the aged Livy, who, 
though he had brought out a play on the stage six years before 
I was born, in the consulship of Cento and Tuditanus, yet ad- 
vanced in age even up to my youth. Why should I speak of the 
study of P. Licinius Crassus, of pontifical and civil law? or of the 
present P. Scipio, who was made Pontifex Maximus a few days 
ago ? and yet we have seen all these persons whom I have enu- 
merated ardent in these employments when old men. But with 
what devotion have we seen M. Cethögus (whom Ennius properly 
called the " marrow of persuasion") engage in the practice of 
speaking even when an pld man ? What pleasures, then, of feasts, 
or of games, or of harlots, are to be comparedwith these pleasures? 
And these indeed are the pursuits of leaming, which with the 
prudent and well-instructed increase together with their years : 
so that is a fine Observation of Solon, which he makes in a certain 
verse, " that he grows old while leaming many things in addition 
daily ;" than which enjoyment of the mind certainly none can be 
higher. 

aV. I come now to the pleasures of husbandmen, with which 
I am extraordinarily delighted ; which are not obstructed by any 
old age, and seem to me to approach nearest to the life of a wise 
man. For they have to do with earth, which never refuses com- 
mand, and never retums without interest what it has received : 
but sometimes with less, for the most part with greater, interest. 
And yet it is not the produce merely, but the power and the na- 
ture of the earth itself, which delight me : which, when it hath 
received the sown seed in its softened and well-prepared bosom, 
first of all confines it covered up : from which, hairowing, which 
effects this, derives its name ; tuen, when it is warmed by heat 
and its own compression, it spreads it out, and draws forth from 
it the blade of com just shooting forth, which, supported by the 
fibres of the roots, gradually grows up, and, raised on a knotted 
stalk, is now, as if it were of tender age, enclosed in a sheath, 
out of which, when it shall have shot up, it pours forth the fruit 
of the ear, heaped in order, and is fenced by a rampart of beards 
against the peckings of the lesser birds. Why need I teil of 
the plantings, growth, and increases of vines ? That you may 
fully understand the repose and the delights of my old age, I 
cannot be sated with that gratification. For I omit to mention 
the peculiar force of all things, which are raised from the earth : 
which produces such large trunks and boughs from so diminutive 
a grain of the fig, or from the grapestone, or from the minutest 
seed of other fruits and roots ; young shoots, grafts, twigs, quick- 
sets, layers, do not these produce the effect of charming any one 
at all with admiration ? The vine, indeed, which is naturally 
lieble to fall, and, unless it be propped up, is carried down to 
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the groand, it enfi)lds with its teadrib. is it vere widi handi, 
wfaai^;T«er it raeeuwith: wiiidi. areepmgvhliiiiaiii&ld andern- 
tk coone. the an of the hiubandman prnning with the knife 
restnuns. lest it shoold grow too tliidL with twigs, and be spread 
too lar in ererr directioo. Aoconfingh- in the opening ofspriag, 
in those twigs wfaich are left, there comes fortk, as it nae, at the 
jcuitfl r/f the branches, what is caDed a bnd. from wfaich the nas- 
oent grape displars itaelf : whidu beooming larger both fiom the 
moistore of the earth and the heat of the soa. b at first Tery bit- 
ter to the taste, and theo, when lipened beeomes sweet, and, man- 
tled with Tine-leaves, is both not withont moderate wannth, and 
a]flO keeps off the exoessiTe heat of the son, — than uriiich what 
can then^ be as well richer in fimit as more beantifnl in appear- 
ance ? of wfaich not merelj the adTantage, as I before menticHied, 
bat also the colttue and the rery nature, deligfats me : tfae rows 
of sapports, tfae binding of tfae faeads, tfae tjing np and propaga- 
tion of the vines, and tfaat pnmingj^ scnne, and grafting of otfaer 
twigB, wfaicfa I faaTe spoken of. \Vhj diould I mention iiriga- 
tions, wfaj the diggings of tfae soil and tfae trencfaings, hj wfaich 
the eartfa is rendered mucfa more prodacdye? Wny shonld I 
sT)eak of the usefulness of manming ? I faaye discossed it in 
tnat book wfaicfa I wrote aboat mral affiürs : about wfaicfa tfae 
leamed Hesiod faas not mentioned a single word, thongfa he wrote 
about the cultivation of land. But Homer, who was many ages 
before faim, as I tfaink, represents Laertes, sootfaing tfae longing 
regret wfaich he feit after fais son by cultivating tfae groond anu 
manuring it. Nor are mral matters charming by reason of com- 
fields only, and meadows, and Tineyards, and copses : bat also by 
gardens and orcfaards : also by the feeding of cattle, tfae swarms 
of bees, and the various sorts of flowers. Nor do plantin^ 
merely give me pleasore, but also engraftings, than wfaich, agn- 
culture nas discovered nothing more mgenious. 

XVI. I can recount many amusements of rustic life : but even 
those tfaings whicfa I have mentioned, I feel to have been rather 
long. However, you will pardon me. For I have been carried 
away both from my love of rural pursuits, and old age is natu- 
rally rather talkative ; that I may not seem to daim exemption 
for it from all defects. It was in such a life as this, therefore, 
that M*. Curius, after he had triumphed over the Samnites, over 
the Sabines, aud over Pyrrhus, spent the closing period of bis 
life. In surveying whose country residence (for it is not far dis- 
tant from me), I cannot sufficiently admire either the moderation 
of the man himself, or the moral discipline of the times. When 
the Samnites had brought a great weight of gold to Curius, 
while he was sitting at his fireside, they were reiected by him 
'withscom: for he said that it did not appear to him a fine thing 
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to possess gold; bat to hold swaj over those who posseesed 
gold? C!omd so great a soul render old age otherwise than 
diarming ? Bat I come to husbandmen, that I may not digress 
firom myself. There were in the country at that tnne Senators, 
and they too old men: inasmuch as it was announced to L. 
Qointas Cincinnatas, when at the plough, that h6 had been 
appomted Dictator : by the command of which Dictator C. Ser- 
TÜrns Ahala seized and put to death Sp. Maelias, who was as- 
piring to sovereign power. Curius and other old men were sum- 
moned to the Senate from their country residences, whence the 
persons who used to summon them were styled ^^ viatores/* Was 
their old age, then, a subject for commiseration, who amused 
tbemselves with the cultivation of the ground ? In my opinion, 
indeed, I am not aware whether any other can be more happy : and 
that, not merely from the performances of duty, inasmuch as 
agricolture is beneficial to tne entire race of man ; but also from 
the amusement, of which I have spoken, and ftom the copiousness 
and abondance, which have reference to the food of man, and also 
to the worship of the gods : so that, inasmuch as some persons 
Kke these things, we may now put ourselves on good terms with 
pleasare. For the cellar of a good and industrious master is 
always well stored ; the oil casks, the pantry too, and the entire 
farmhouse is well supplied : it abounds in pigs, kids, lambs, hens, 
milk, cheese, honey . Then, too, the husbandmen themselves call the 
garden a second dessert. Then fowling and hunting — [things 
which] belong to leisure labour — give a greater relish to these 
things. What shall I say of the greenness of the meadows, or 
the rows of trees, or the pretty appearance of vineyards and olive 
grounds ? Let me cut the matter short. There can be nothing, 
either more rieh in use, or more handsome in appearance, than a 
well-tilled farm ; for the enjoyment of which, old age not only does 
not huider, but even invites and allures. For where can that 
time of hfe be more comfortably warmed, either by basking in the 
Bunshine, or by the fire, or can be more healthfully refreshed by 
shades and waters ? Let them therefore have their arms, horses, 
spears, clubs, tennis ball, swimmings, and races : let them leave to 
OS old men out of many amusements the tali and tesserce^ and even 
in that matter, it may be as they please, inasmuch as old age can 
be happy without these amusements. 

X VlI. The books of Xenophon are very useful for many things, 
which read, I pray you, diligently, as you are doing. How fuUv 
the cultivation of tbe ground is praised hj him in that booK 
which treats of the management of one's family cstate, and which 
is styled " -^conomicus." And, that you may understand that 
notmng seems to him so royal as the pursuit of agriculture, So- 
crates in that book converses with Critobulus [and remarks] 
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that Cyras the younger, King of the Persians, distingoished for 
his intellect, and for the glorj' of his empire, when Lysander the 
Lacedsemonian, a man of the highest valour, had come to him at 
Sardis, and had brought to him presents from the allies, both in 
other respects, was afiable and courteous towards Lysander, and 
showed him also a piece of gronnd fenced in and planted with 
care. And that when Lysander was admiring both the talhiess 
of the trees, and the rows arranged in the form of a quinconx, 
and the ground well tilled and clear, and the sweetness of the 
odours, which were exhaled from the flowers : he then said, that 
ne admired not only the industry, but also the ingenuity, of him 
by whom these had been measured and marked ont ; and that 
Cyrus said to him in reply : " And yet I am the person who planned 
all these; mine are the rows: mine the layingout; many of these 
trees also were planted by my own band." That then Lysander, 
looking at his purple robe, and the magnificence of his person, and 
his Fersian dress [decked with] much gold and many jewels, said: 
" Bightly, O Cyrus, do thejr pronounce you happy, smce fortnne 
is combined with your ment. This fortune, then, old men may 
enjoy : nor is age a bar to our retaiuing the pursuits of other 
thmgs, and principally .of cultivating the land, even to the last 
period of old age. 

We haveheardthatM. Valerius Corvusarrived at his hundiedth 
year, while after the period of active life had been spent, he lived 
on his farm and cultivated it : between whose first and sixth con- 
sulship, SLX and forty years intervened. Therefore, as long 8 
Space of life as our ancestors ordained to extend to the commenoe- 
ment of old age, so long was the course of his distinctions ; and 
the close of his existence was more fortunate on this account than 
the middle, inasmuch as it had more of authority and less of 
labour. Now authority is the crowning omament of old age. 
How great was it in L. Csecilius Metellus ! how ffce&t in Atihus 
Galatinus! on whom was that uncommon inscnption: "Very 
many nations agree that he was the foremost man of the peo- 

51e. The whole epitaph is well known, sculptured on his tomb. 
ustly, therefore, was he dignified, about whose praises the 
report of all men is accordant. What a man have we seen in 
P. Crassus, who was lately Pontifex IVIaximus! what a man 
afterwards in M. Lepidus, invested with the same priestly Of- 
fice I Why shall I speak of Paullus or Africanus ? or, as I have 
just now done, of Maximus ? men, not only in whose opinions, 
but even in whose nod, authority was visible. Old age, parti- 
cularlyif it be an honoured one, has so great authority, that thi» 
is of more worth than all the pleasures of youth. 

XVIII. But keep in mind that in my whole address I am 
lauding that old age, which has been established on the foiinda'' 
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tions of jouth : whenoe this is efiected, which I once said with 
the marked assent of all, ^^ that wretched is the old age which has 
to defend itself by speaking." Neither hoary hairs, nor wrinkles, 
can suddenly acquire respect ; but the former part of life, passed 
in honour, reaps the fruits of respect at the close. For those 
Tery matters which seem light and common are evidences of 
respect, — ^to be bowed to, to be sought after, to have the way 
made for you, to have people lising up to you, to be escorted 
on your way, to be conducted home, to have your opinion asked, 
•i—tnings which, both with us, and in other states, according as 
each is most distinguished in mannei*s, are most rigidly observed. 
They say that Lysander, the Lacedaemonian, of whom I have 
just made mention, was accustomed to say, '•'• that in Lacedsemon 
there was the most honourable abode for old age," — for nowhere 
eise is so much conceded to years, nowhere old age more honoured. 
Kay, even it is handed down on record, that when at Athens, 
during the Performance of the games, a oertain person advanced 
in years had come into the theatre, in a large assembly no room 
was anywhere made for him by his own comitrymen ; but when 
he had approached near the Lacedsemonians, who, inasmuch as 
they were ambassadors, had sat down together in a particular 
place, they all simultaneously arose, and received the old man 
to a seat. And when reiterated applause had been given to them 
by the entire concourse of people, one of them remarked, " that 
the Athenians knew what was right, but were unwilling to do 
it." There are many admirable rules in our College [of Augurs], 
but espedally this of which I am treating, that accoi^in^ as each 
man has the superiority in age, so he holds precedence m giving 
his vote ; and senior augurs are preferred, not merely to those 
who are superior in honour, but even to those who are invested 
with actuai command. What gratifications, then, of the body 
are to be compared with the rewards of authority ? which they 
who have enjoyed with splendour, appear to me to have finished 
the drama of üfe, and not Uke untrained players, to have broken 
down in the last act. But [you will say] old men are peevish, 
and &etful,. and passionate, and inaccessible ; if we seek to know 
it, misers too ; but these are the faults of their moral nature, and 
not of old age. And yet the peevishness, and those faults which I 
have mentioned, have some excuse, not one indeed satisfactory, 
but one which mav seem possible to be approved of : they think 
that they are despised, looked down upon, made game of ; besides, 
in the case of a weak body, every stroke is annoying ; all which, 
however, become sweeter both by good manners and qualities^ 
and that ctm be discovered as well m actuai life, as on the stage, 
from those brothers, which are in the ^^ Adelphi." What seve- 
zity in one-.what genüeuess in the other ! Apd so it is, for as 
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not every wine, so not every life, grows sour throngh old age. I 
oommend gravity in old age, bnt thia (as other things) in mode- 
ration ; harshness by no means ; bat what the ayarioe of an old 
man means, I do not see. For can anything be more absurd than 
in Proportion as less of our Joumey remains, in that propor- 
tion to seek a larger supply of proyisions ? 

XIX. A fourth reason remams, which seems most to vex and 
Tender anxious our life, [that is] the near approach ofdeath^ 
which certainly cannot be far distant from old age. Wretched 
is the old man, who in so long a life hath not seen that death is 
to be despised ! which ought either to be overlooked altogether, 
if it completely quenches the soul, or ought even to be wished 
for, if it conducts it to some place where it is about to be im- 
mortaL And yet no third way of it can certainly be found. 
Why then should I fear, if after death I am either to be not 
miserable, or to be even happy ? And yet, who is so silly, how- 
ever young he is, as to feel assured that he will live to the even- 
ing ? Nay, even that time of life has many more chances of death 
than ours. Young men are more easily attacked with diseases ; they 
are more severely ill ; are more painfully healed ; and so, but few of 
them arrive at old age. And if this did not happen so, we should 
live better and more prudently. Por there is m the old, sense, 
and reflection, and judgment ; and if there had been none of them, 
there would now be no states at all. But I retum to impending 
death. What charge is that against old age, when you see the 
same to be common to youth also ? I have feit as well in the 
case of my own most exoellent son, as in the case of your bro- 
thers, Scipio, who expected to attain to the highest honours, 
that death is common to every age. But [you will say] a young 
man hopes that he will live long, which same an old man cannot 
hope. He hopes but foolishly. For what is more foolish than 
to account things unoertain as certain, things false as true? An 
old man has not even anything to hope for. [Granted] but heiß 
withal in so much a better condition than the young man i^^* 
much as he has already reaohed what the other is onW expectaBß' 
The one is wishing to live long, the other has lived lonff^ A^^^ 
yet, O good gods, what is there "long" in the life of inaa? ^^ 
give the latest period, let us look for the aee f\i^«^i tt-* f thö 
Tartessii. For there wa« (as I find it written^ a ^^ • V a^^ 
thonius at Gades, who reigned for eiebty vpoTd ^^^^^^ ^rS ^ 
dred and twenty ; but to me nothing whatev ' ^^^^^^^a-'^^/ 
long continuance, in which there is anv ^ <f ^ ^^P^a^^ e"^^^ 
arrives, then the time which has gone bv h ^ a ^^ when tha«^ 
alone remains, which you have gained b^ . ^'^ed awav * that 
actions. Hours indeed depart, and davs /i^^^^^ and 'upriajit 
nor does past time ever retum, ueither 'c^I! -.T^^H andyews', 
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to follow. Whatever time is given to each to liVe, with that 
ought he to be satisfied. For neither is the drama to be performed 
to the end by the player, in order that he may please, provided 
he give satisfaction in whatever act he may have appeared ; nor 
need the wise man live to the " Plaudite." For a short period 
of life is suflSiciently long for living well and honourably. But 
if you should prooeed farther, you need not be more sorrowful 
tlmn farmers are sorry, that the pleasantness of spring-time being 
past, simimer and autumn have come; for spring is an emblem, 
as it were, of the time of youth, and gives promise of the future 
fhiits ; the remaining seasons are fitted for plucking those fruits, 
and gathering them in. Now, the fruit of old age, as I have 
frequently said, is the remembrance and plenty of blessings 
before secured. All things, indeed, which take place conformabTy 
to nature are to be accounted among blessings. What is, there- 
fore, so conformable to nature, as for old men to die ? which 
same falls to the lot of young men, though nature opposes and 
resists. Therefore, young men appear to me to die just as when 
the force of flames is extinguished by a great quantity of water, 
whereas old men die, as the exhausted fire goes out, sponta- 
neously, without the exertion of any force : and as fruits, if they 
are unripe, are plucked from the trees by force ; if ripe and mel- 
lowed, fall off; so force takes away Hfe from young men, maturity 
from old men ; which indeed to me is so delightful, that the nearer 
I come to death, I appear, as it were, to be getting in view of the 
shore, and at last, after a long voyage, to be eoming into harbour. 
XX. There is a fixed boundary of all times of life, but there 
is no fixed boundary of old age, and you live properly in it so 
long as you can perform and maintain the reqmrements of your 
Situation, and yet despise death ; whence it happens, that old age 
is even more stout-hearted and braver than youth. Of this sort 
was that which was answered by Selon to Pisistratus the Tyrant, 
when on the former asking, " on what hope relying, he so reso- 
lutely withstood him," is said to have answered, " on old age." 
But the best termination of life is, when with the mind and the 
other senses unimpaired, the same nature which cemented toge- 
ther, takes to pieces her own work. As he who has built a ship 
er a house likewise pulls them down with the most readiness, 
80 the same nature wnich has glued man together, with the most 
readiness takes him to pieces. Now every fastening of glue, when 
fresh, is rent asunder with difficulty, but easily, when hardened 
by time. And thus it is that that brief remnant of life should 
not be either eagerly desired, or without reason given up, by old 
men ; and Pythagoras forbids us to retire from the post and 
Station of life without the command of our general, that is, of 
God. There is indeed an*observation of the wise Solon, in which 

Ml2 * 
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he anertfl tluit be is nmrflliiig that bis deaüh shonM be withont 
tbe grief and lamentatioiis of firiends. He wishes, I snppose, 
that be sbonld be dear to bis firiends. Bat I know not bot that 
Ennins says better: — 

^het no oae graoe me with teazBi nor oddmte my foneral obaeqniei 
with monming.'* 

He thinks tbat tbat death is not to be bewaüed, wbicb an im- 
mortalitj follows. MoreoYer, to a dying man* there can be some 
consciousness, and tbat for a sbort time, particnlarlj with an old 
man : after death, indeed, conscionsness is either to be wished 
for, or does not exist Bat this öoght to be stndied from onr 
yonth, [namely] to think lightly of death ; without which study 
no one can be ota tranqoü mind. For we most oertaialj die, and 
it is nncertain whether on this very day. How, therefore, can 
he who at all hoors is apprehensiYe of impending death feel easy 
^ in bis mind? about which there does not appear to be any need 
of a long discussion, when I bring to my remembrance, not only 
L. Brutus, who was slain in liberating bis' native land ; not only 
tbe two Decii, who spurred on their horses to a voluntary death ; 
not only M. Atilius, who set out to meet punishment, that he 
might Keep bis troth pledged to tbe enemy ; not only the two 
Scipios, who desired to obstruct the march of the Carthaginians 
eren with their own bodies ; not only your grandfather, L. Paulus, 
who by bis death paid the penalty of the temerity of bis colleague 
at the disgraceful field of Cannae ; not only M. Marcellus, whose 
corpse not even the most merciless enemy permitted to be with- 
out the honour of sepulture, but also that our legions (as I 
bave written in the "Antiquities") have frequently advanced 
with a cheerful and animatea mind to that place from whence 
they feit persuaded that they should never retum. That, there- 
fore, which young men, and they too not only unleamed, but 
raere peasants, despise, sball well-instructed old men fear ? On 
the whole (as it appears to me indeed), a satie^ of all pursuits 
produces a satiety of life. There are the dennite pursuits of 
Doyhood : do, therefore, young men regret the loss of them ? 
There are some dso of commencing youth : does that settled 
time of life which is called middle age seek these again ? There 
are some, too, which belong to this time of life : therefore, accord- 
ing as the pursuits of the earlier stages of life fall off, so fdso do 
those of ola age fall off; which, when it happens, satiety of life 
brin^s on the ripened period of death. 

XaI. I, for my part, do not see why I should not venture to 
teil you what I myself think about death, because methinks I 

roeive it so much better, in proportion as I am less distan^ 
* Othen read moriefKM. 
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Äx)m it. I feel persuaded that your fathers, P. Scipio, and you, 
C. Lsßlius, most illustrious men, and my dearest iriendS) are still 
living, and [are living] that life too which alone is worthy of 
being called life. For as long as we jure immured in this prison 
of fhe body, we are fulfilling, as it were, some funetion and severe 
task of necessity ; for the heaven-bom soul has been thrust down 
firom its most elevated dwelling-place, and, as it were, buried in 
the eartli, a place opposed to its divine nature and to its immor- 
tality. But 1 believe that the immortal gods have infused souls 
into human bodies, in order that there might exist beings who 
ahould tend the earth, and who, observing the order of the hea- 
"venly bodies, might imitate it in the mode and uuiformity of their 
life. Nor has reason and argument alone brought me thus to 
believe, but also the exalted reputation and authority of the 
gi-eatest philosophers. I used to hear that Fythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans, who were almost countrymen of ours, and who 
were formerly called the Italian philosophers, never doubted but 
that we had souls derived fix)m the universal divine intelligence. 
Moreover, the argumeuts which Socrates used on the last day. 
of his life, on the subject of the immortality of the soul, — he who 
was pronounced by the oracle of Apollo the wisest of men, — ^were 
demonstrative to me. But why enlarge more ? thus I am per- 
suaded, thus I feel assured : that since so great is the swiftness 
of our minds, so great their recollection of things past, and their 
foresight of things to come — so many arts, so many sciences, so 
many inventions, that the nature which comprises these thingis 
cannot be mortal ; and since the mind is always in activity, and 
yet has not any first principle of motion, because it moves itself, 
that it will never find any end of motion, because it will never 
leave itself; and since the nature of the soul is uncompounded, 
and has not in itself any admixture unlike itself and dissimilar 
[to itself], that it cannot be divided, and if this cannot be, it 
cannot perish. And it is a strong argument that men know 
very many things before they are bom, since even when boys, 
whde they are leaming hard subjects, they so quickly grasp m- 
numerable ideas, that they appear not to be acquuing them 
then for the first time, but to be remembering them, and to be 
bringing them to recollection. So argued our Plato. 

XSn. Moreover, in Xenophon, Cyrus the eider, when dying, 
speaks thus : " Think not, my beloved sons, that when I shall 
have left you, I shall exist nowhere, or cease to exist. For not 
even while I was with you, did you see my soul, but you inferred 
that it was in this body, fipom the things that I used to do. Bo- 
Ueve, therefore, that the same exists, even though you will not 
see any. For neither would the honours of eminent men continne 
afler death, if their own souls had no effect in causing as to ke^ 
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up a remembrance of them longer. The conviction could never 
be foroed on me, that souls lived as long as they were in mortal 
bodies : and when they had quitted them, died ; nor, indeed, that 
the soul then became void of sense, when it had escaped from a 
senseless body, but that, when liberated from every admixture 
of the body, it had begun to be pure and uncontaminated, that 
then it became wise. And further, when the Constitution of a 
man is broken up by death, it is evident whither each of its other 
parts depart, for they all retum thither whence they had their 
origin ; whereas the soul alone is apparent, neither when it is 
present with us, nor when it departs. Further, you see that 
there is nothing so like death as sleep. And yet the souls ofthose 
asleep particularly manifest their own divine nature ; for whett 
they are released and set free, they have foresight of many things 
to come. Prom which it is inferred of what nature they will be, 
when they shall haye quite released themselves from the fetters 
of the body. Wherefore, if this be so, reverence me as a god. 
But if the soul is destined to perish along with the bod^, yet 
you, revering the gods, who maintain and govem all this fair 
System, will preserve a remembrance of me affectionately and 
inviolably." These words spoke Cyrus on his death-bed. 

XXTTT. Let us, if it please you, revert to ourselres. No one 
wiU ever convince me that either your father, Paullus, or your two 
grandfathers, Paullus and Africanus, or the father of Afticanus, 
or his uncle, or the many illustrious men whom it is unnecessary 
to enumerate, aimed at such ^at achievements as might belong 
to the recollection of postenty, had they not seen with their 
minds' eye that posteri^ belonged to them. Think you (iha,t I 
may boast of myself a üttle, after the manner of old men) that 

I should have undertaken so great labours by day and by night, 
in peace and in war, if I was about to Umit my glory by the 
same boundaries as my life? Would it not have been much better 
to pass a life of ease and of retirement without any labour or 
striving ? But some way or other, my soul, liftin^ itself upwards, 
used to entertain such a view of postenty as if, when it had 
quitted life, then at length it were going to live : which, indeed, 

II it were not so — ^that souls were immortol — ^the souls of the most 
excellent of men would not of all things aspire to immortal glory. 
Why [need I say] that the wisest man ever dies with the gre^test, 
• — ^the most foolish, with the Icast evenness of soul ? Does not that 
soul which penetrates more and farther into futurity, seem to 
you to see that it is on its journey to a better world ; whereas, 
that one whose vision is less keen, does not see it ? I, for my 
part, am transported with eagerness to see your fathers, whom 
I reverenced and loved, and I am anxious to meet not only those 
with whom I was myself acquainted, but also those about whom 
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I have heard and read, and myself have written. Whither, in- 
deed, proceeding on my joumey, no one truly would readily draw 
me back, or boil me again as Pelias [in order to restore me to 
youth]. But if any god would bestow it on me, that I should 
become a child again from my present time of life, and cry in 
my cradle, I should by all means refuse : nor indeed should I 
desire, after having, as it were, run my course, to be called back 
to the starting-post from the goaL For what advantage has 
life ? what tou rather has it not ? but let it have it indeed, yet 
it has at least either satiety or termination : for I am not inclined 
to moüm over the loss of life, as many, and they leamed men, too, 
have oflen done : nor am I sorry that I have lived, inasmuch as I 
have so lived, as to imagine that I was not bom in vain ; and I 
depart from this life, as it were from a lodging-house, not as if 
from a home : for nature hath given it to us as an inn for so- 
jouming, not as a place of permanent residence. O glorious 
day, when I shall depart to that divine assemblage and Company 
of spirits, and when I shall quit this scene of turbulence, and 
medley of impurity. For I shall depart not only to those men 
of whom I have before spoken, but also to my own Cato, than 
whom never was better man bom, no one more eminent for 
filial afiection ; whose corpse was bumt by me : whereas, on the 
contrary, it was becoming that mine [should have been bumt] 
by him ; but his spirit not deserting me, but often looking back, 
doubtless departed to those places, whither it perceived that I 
myself was bound to come. \Vliich calamity ofmine I appeared 
manfully to supporl ; not that I supported it with equanimity, 
but I comforted myself with the thought, that the Separation and 
interval between us would not be of long continuance. By these 
things, Scipio (for you said that you and Lselius used to wonder 
at it), old age is tolerable to me, and not only not irksome, but even 
charming. But if I am in error in this, that I believe the souls 
of men to be inmiortal, I am willingly in error ; nor do I wish 
this error bv which I am delighted to be wrested from me while 
I live : but if I when dead shall have no consciousness — as some 
Httle-mind philosophers think — I am not apprehensive that phi- 
losophers when dead, shall lau^h at my error. But if we are not 
to be immortal, nevertheless it is desirable for a man to die at 
his proper time. For nature, as of all other things, so also pre- 
scribes a limit of life : now old a^ is the completion of life, as 
of a play ; fit)m the fatigue of which we ought to escape, parti- 
cularly u satiety be superadded. 

These are the observations which I had to make on old age ; 
at which may you arrive ; that, having experienced in fact those 
things which you have from me, you may be enabled to stamp 
tbem with your approvaL 
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THE " KaSLIUS'' OF CICERO, OR TREATISE ON 

FRIENDSHIP. 

I. QuiNTüS Mucius, the Au^ur, was in the habit of relating 
many anecdotes conceming his father-in-law, C. Lselius, from 
xnemoiy, and in a pleasing manner, and never hesitated to call 
him wise in every discourse. Moreover, I had myself, on as- 
suming the gown of manhood, been so [favourably] introduced 
by my father to ScsBYola, that, so far as I could and was allowed, 
I never quitted the old man*s side. Accordingly, I used to com- 
mit to memory many arguments ingeniously handled by him, 
and many things said in a curt and apt manner, and kept zea- 
lously striving to become better informed by his [superior] 
knowled^e. After his death I had recourse to Scaevola the Pon- 
tiff, an mdividual whom I venture to call the first in our State 
in ability and integrity. But of him elsewhere : I now retum to 
the Augur. As well do I frequently call to mind many things 
that occurred, as [in particular this^ that, seated at home in his 
easy chair, when both I was with hun and a few very intimate 
friends, he commenced to speak on this subject, which then was 
in the mouths of almost all. For, Atticus, I have no doubt you 
remember, and the more so as you were an intimate friend of P. 
Sulpicius, when this latter, during his oflGice of Plebeian Tribüne, 
was estraneed by a deadly hatred from Q. Pompeius, who was 
then Consiü, witn whom he had lived on the most cordial and 
affectionate terms, how great was the wonder and even the dis- 
satisfaction of men. Therefore, when Scsevola had incidentally 
mentioned this subject, he laid before us a discourse of Lselius 
on " Friendship," delivered by the latter to himself and theother 
son-in-law of Lselius, C. Fannius, the son of Marcus, a few days 
after the death of Africanus. Of this discourse, I committed 
the purport to memory, which I have given in this treatise ar- 
ranged according to my own judgment ; for I have introduced 
them as speaking themselves, that " say I" and " says he" might 
not be too frequently thrust in, and that the discourse might 
seem to be held as if by persons present face to face. For when 
you frequently begged of me that I should write something on the 
subject of " Friendship," it seemed to me a subject as well wor- 
thy of the study of all men, as of our own intimacy. Therefore, 
I have readily consented, that I might do a service to many at 
your request. Now, as in " Cato Major," which was written to 
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you on " Old Age," I introduced the old man Cato discussing 
the subject, since no character seemed better suited to discourse 
on that age than that of one who had been both an old man for 
so very long a time, and in that very old age had been prosperous 
beyond others ; so, since we had understood from our fathers 
that the friendship of C. Laelius and P. Scipio was remarkable 
in the highest degree, the character of Laelius seemed to me an 
appropriate one to discuss that very subject, "Friendship," which 
Scaevcna remembered to have been discussed by him. Now thiß 
kind of discourses, resting on the authority of ancient men, and 
those, too, famous, seems to have in some way or other more im- 
pressiveness [than others]. Accordingly, while reading my own 
production, I am sometimes so moved as to imagiue Cato, not 
myself, the Speaker. And as then I an old man [wrote] to you 
an old man on " Old Age," so in this treatise have I, a most 
attached friend, written to a friend on "Friendship." Then Cato 
was the Speaker, than whom there was scarcely one older, and 
not one wiser in his day: now Laelius, both a discriminating 
man (forsohewasreputed), and famous in reputation for friend* 
ship, is the Speaker on "Friendship." I would wish you for 
awhile to divert your thoughts firom me, and to imagine Laelius 
himself to be addressing you. C. Fannius and Q. Mucius come 
to their father-in-law after the death of Africanus. The con- 
versation is startcd by them. Laelius replies, whose discourse 
is wholly on the subject of " Friendship," which discourse, you, 
on jperusing, will discover pn it] yourself. 

II. Fannius. — What you say is true, Laelius, for there was 
no better or more famous man than Africanus ; but you ought 
to feel that the regards of all men are now beut on you : they 
name and beUeve you the only wise man of the day : this honour 
was lately conferred on M. Cato: we know that among our 
fathers L. Atilius was named " The Wise," but each in a diferent 
sense: Atilius, because he was considered well versed in civil 
law : Cato, because he possessed manifold experience : many in- 
stances were told of his wise foresight in the Senate, his perse- 
verine pleadings in the Forum, and of his acute legal opinions: 
thererore in his old age he had well nigh the sumame of " The 
Wise." Men, however, think you wise in a different sense, not 
merely from natural talent and temper, but also from application 
and leaming ; and not as the illiterate, but as the leamed, desig- 
nate a man " The Wise" and such as was no man in all Greece 
besides : for persons, who weigh the matter nicely, do not placo 
in the number of " The Wise" those called " The Seven." We 
have heard that at Athens there was one, and he too pronounced 
first in wisdom even by the oracle of Apollo : men believe you to 
be possessed of this sortof wisdom, that you think all that conceros 
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you to lie within yourself, and believe the casualties of human life 
as subordinate to virtue : accordingly, persons inquire of me (and 
I think of you too, Scaevola) how you take the death of Afiica- 
nus : and the rather so, because on the last Nones, when we were 
met in the gardens of D. Brutus, the Augur, for the purpose of 
the usual deliberation, you did not make your appearance, though 
you always had been accustomed to obsenre that day, and attend 

to that duty with the most careful regularity. ScißvotA In- 

deed, C. Lselius, many do, as Fannius has said, ask such ques- 
tions ; but I answer, what'I have observed to be the case, that 
you bear with patienee the painful blow you have endured in 
the death as well of a most eminent man as of a most beloved 
fiiend ; that it was neither possible, nor in accordance with your 
kindly disposition, that you should be unmoved at it ; but that 
an indisposition of yours, and not your afHiction, had been the 
cause that you were not present at the meeting of our College 

on the last Nones. L-Elius You said well and truly, Scsevola, 

for I ought not to be withheld by a private inconvenience from 
that duty to which I have always attended when in good health; 
and I think that from no casualty can it occur to a man of firm- 
ness of character that any intermission of duty should happen. 
And as for you, Fannius, who say that so great an honour is con- 
ferred on me as I do not take upon me, or claim as my own, you 
show your friendly spirit ; but, as you appear to me, you do not 
judge correctly about Cato ; for either there never was a wise- 
man, which I am in truth incHned to believe, or if there ever 
was one, he was the man. For (to say nothing of other instances) 
with what firmness did he bear the death of his son ! — I remem- 
bered Paullus; I had seen Gallus : but they were only tried by 
the loss of mere boys ; Cato by the loss of a mature and excel- 
lent man. Therefore, take care not to place before Cato even 
that man whom, as you say, Apollo pronounced " first in wis- 
dom ;" for the actions of the former, the sayings of the latter, 
are celebrated. Of me, however (that I may now address my- 
self to you both), think thus : — 

in. If I were to assert that I was not moved with regret for 
the loss of Scipio, be it for the wise to consider how far 1 should 
be right in so doing, but I certainly should speak untruly. For I 
am grieved at being bereft of a friend, such as, I believe, no one 
ever will be to me again ; such as I can at least confidently afiirm 
HO one eise ever was ; but I require no medicine, I myself con- 
sole myself, and chiefly with this consolation, that I am free 
from that erroneous belief by which most men are apt to be af- 
flicted on the departure of their friends ; for I believe that no 
barm has befallen Scipio. Whatever has befallen, has befallen 
nie ; and to be sorely afHicted by one^s own.disasters is the pari 
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of a man that loves himself, not bis friend. Who indeed can deny 
that he ended his career splendidly ? For unless he chose to hope 
for immortality, which he was far from thmking desirable, what 
is there, that was right for man to desire, which he has not ob- 
tained? Who ever, from his arrival at mature years, by his in- 
credible merit, exceeded the most sanguine hopes of the Citizens, 
which they had entertained conceming him, even from his boy- 
ish days; who never canvassed for the consulship, yet was 
twice elected Consul : the first time, before the legal age ; the 
second, at the proper period, as regarÄed himself, but almost too 
late for the interests of the Commonwealth ; who, by the over- 
throw of two cities, the most deadly enemies of this empire, 
crushed not merely present, but also ftiture wars. What need 
I say of his most kmdly disposition, of his dutiful afiection toward 
his mother, his senerosity toward his sisters, his goodness toward 
his friends, his nghteous deaUngs towards all men ? These things 
are familiär to you ; and how dear he was to the State has been 
evidenced by the mouming at his funeral. What advantage then 
could the addition of a few years have conferred on him ? For 
though old age is not a bürden, as I remember Cato, the year 
before his death, showed in a disconrse with me and Scipio, yet 
it takes away that freshness which Scipio even then enjoyed. 
Therefore, both in fortune and glory, his life was such that no- 
thing could be added to it ; and, moreover, the suddenness of his 
death prevented any consciousness of it. Now conceming this 
manner of death, it is difficult to offer an opinion ; you see what 
men surmise. This, howeyer, I may truly say, that of the many 
most famous and most joyous days which, during his life, F. 
Scipio beheld, that day was the most glorious, when, on the 
breaking up of the Senate, he was escorted home in the evening 
by the conscript fathers, the Roman people, the allies, and Latins, 
the day before he died ; so that from so high a position of dignity 
he seems to have gone to the celestial rather than to the infernal 
gods. 

rV. For I do not agree with those who lately began to advance 
this doetrine, that the soul dies together with the body, and that 
all things are annihilated by death. The authority of the ancients 
has more weight with me, whether of our own forefathers, who 
paid such sacred honours to the dead, which they certainly would 
never have done if they had thought that they pertained no- 
thing to them, or ofthose men who flourished in this coimtry, and 
by their lessons and precepts instructed Magna Grsecia ; a coun- 
try which, though it is now fallen into decay, was then an im- 
portant one ; or of that man who was, by tne oracle of Apollo, 
pronounced the wisest, — ^who used not, as most do, to advancB 
di£krent opinions at different times, but was always consiatQni 
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in 8tating the same doctrine : that the souls of men are divinef 
and that when thej have left the body, a path lies open for their 
retum to heaven, most easy in proportion as eadi had been 
most virtnouB and just. And this was the opinion of Sdpio; 
who, too, a very few days before his death, as if he feit a presenti- 
ment of it, when Philus and Manilius, and a number of othera, 
were present, and you too, Scaevola, had accompanied me there, 
discoursed during three days on forms of govemment, of which 
discourse the last part was nearly all on the immortsdity of the 
soul ; [consisting of] what &e said he had heard in a vision, dnring 
sleep, from Amcanus. If this be the case, that every gooa 
man^s soul, in proportion as he has been the more virtnooSf 
most easily, in death, wings its flight, as if from a prison, and 
from the shackles of the body, to what man can we imagine 
the path to heaven to have been more accessible than to Sdpio? 
Wherefore, I am afraid it is rather the part of an ill wisher 
than of a friend to sorrow for this his fate. But if this rather 
be true, that the death of the soul and body is simultaneous, and 
that no consciousness survives, as there is no good in death, 
there certainly is no evil. For when consciousness is lost, he be- 
comes just as thoughhehad never been bom ; nevertheless, that 
he was bom, both we feel rejoiced, and the State at large, as 
long as it shall exist^ will display its exultation. Wherefore, as 
I before said, he has fared most happily, / less fortunately ; who, 
as I had entered [on the stage of life] before him, should more 
feirly have made my exit the first ; but, however, I derive plea- 
sure from the recollection of our fiiendship, insomuch as I seem 
to have lived happily, because I lived with Scipio, with whom I 
had a common anxiety conceming public and private affairs, with 
whom, at home and in war, I was associated, and [with whom]^ 
that wherein consists the whole pithof friendship, there was the nt- 
mostagreementof inclinations, favourite pursmts, andsentiments. 
Therefore, that reputation for wisdom, which Fannius just now 
mentioned, more particularly since it is ündeserved, does not 
so much yield me pleasure as that I hope that the fame of our 
friendship will be etemal ; and this is the more delightful to me, 
just because, in the course of all ages, scarce three or four pairs of 
friends are recorded : in which rank, methinks I indulge the hope, 
that the friendship of Scipio and Lselius will be known to pos- 
texity. Fannius. — Indeed, Lselius, that must need be so ; but 
aince vou have mentioned the subject of " Friendship," and we 
are disengaged, you will do me a great favour, and I imagine 
Scaevola too, if, as you oflen do conceming other subjects, wnen 
you are consulted on them, so you would descant on " Friend- 
Bhip," stating what your sentiments are, in what light you look 
n it, what precepts you give [conceming it]. SciEVOLA.— ^ 
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You will highly gratify me too, and when I was attempting to 
plead that "very tnmg with you, Fannius anticipated me ; where- 
fore you will do botn of us a great pleasure. 

V. L^Lius — I would have no objection if I had confidcnce 
in my own abilities ; for the subject is a fine oue, and we are, as 
Fannius has said, disengaged ; but who am I ? or what capabiiity 
do I possess ? It is a custom of the leamed, and that too, of the 
Greeks, that a subject be proposed them on which they are to 
discourse, however unprepared. It is a difficult achievement, and 
requires no small [amount] of practice. Wherefore, I advise you, 
,86^ from those who profess such matters [all] that can be urged 
on the subject of " Friendship ;" I can only advise you to prefer 
fiiendship to all earthly objects ; for nothing eise is so suited to our 
nature, so well adapted either to prosperity or adversity. Now in 
the first place, I hold this opinion, that friendship can only exist 
amongthegood ; nor dolnarrowthequestionasthey dowhodiscuss 
these matters with greater subtlety, — ^perhaps truly, but still in a 
manner unsuited to the purposes of general lue ; for they deny that 
any man can be ^ood but the wise man. Well, let that pass ; but 
they expound wisdom to be such a thing as no mortal has ever 
attained to; wherciis we ought to contemplate such things as exist 
in real experience and in every-day life, not such things as are 
mere ideais or aspirations. I can never say that C. Fabricius, 
M*. Curius, Ti. Coruncanius, whom our ancestors pronounced to 
be wise men, were wise according to their criterion. Wherefore, 
let them keep to themselves the title of wisdom, which is both an 
invidious one and hard to understand ; let them allow that these 
[our countrymen] were good men. They will not even do this ; 
they will affirm that this [appellation] cannot be allowed to any 
but the wise man. Let us therefore discuss the matter [in ac- 
cordance with] dull common sense, as they say. They who so 
manage their conduct, so direct their lives, that their honour, 
uprightness, equity, generosity, are commended ; who have no 
covetous passion, or lust, or fool-hardiness; and who are of such 
firmnessofsoulaswerethosewhoml just now named; let us con- 
sider these deserving of the name of good men, as they ever have 
been esteemed to be ; since they foUow, soifar as men can do, 
nature, the best guide to a good life. For, methinks, I can clearly 
see this much ; that such is the condition of our birth, that be- 
tween all men there was to be a certain social tie, more binding 
in Proportion as men were more nearly connected. Thus Citizens 
have stronger claims than aliens, kindred than strangers : for with 
the former [two] nature herseif is the parent of friendship ; but 
this tie has not sufficient strength. For friendship in this respect 
excels relationship, that kindly feeling may be withdrawn from 
vdationship, from friendship it cannot ; since if kindly feeling be 
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done away with, the very name of firiendship is done away with, 
whereas tnat of kindred subsiste. And how stroDg the foroe of 
friendship is may be best perceived fi-om this consideration : that 
from that boundless society of the human raoe, which nature her- 
selfhas formed, the matter of firiendship has been so circumscribed 
and contracted into so narrow a compass, that eyery tie of love 
was formed between two, or [at leastj among a small number. 

VI. Now firiendship is nothing eise than a perfect nnanimity 
on all subjects, divine and human, conjoined with kindly feeling 
and affeetion ; than which, with the exception of wisdom, I scarcely 
think any greater blessing has been bestowed on man by the im- ^ 
mortal go£. Some preter riches ; others, health ; others, ]^wer ; ' 
others, honours ; many, even sensual pleasures. This last indeed 
is the characteristic of the brüte creation, whereas the former objects 
are unstable and uncertain, depending not so much on our own 
discretion as on fickleness of fortune. Those, moreover, who place 
the ^^ Chief good'* in virtue do well; but it is this saine virtue 
which is the producing cause and bond of fiiendship, nor without 
virtue can finendship in anywise subsist. Now let us explain 
virtue firom the experience of our life and common conversation ; 
and let us not, as some leamed men do, measure it by a pompous 
array of words ; and let us indude amon^ ^ood men those who are 
so reputed, — our Paulli, Catos, Galli, Sapios, Phili. With these 
society at large is content ; let us not consider such men as are 
not to be found in the world at all. Among men of this dass, then, 
friendship has so great advantages — so great as I can scarcely 
express. In the firat place, how can " life be worth living," as 
Ennius says, which does not find repose in the reciprocated good 
will of a fiiend? What can be more delightfiil than to have 
one, to whom you can venture to disdose everything as though 
he were yourself ? What so great enjoyment would you have m 
prosperity, if you had not some one who would feel as much 
pleasure at it as yourself? And adversity would indeed be hard 
to Support, if there were not one who would be more grieved at 
it than yourself. In short, all other objects which are desired 
are, for the most part, adapted each to some one end : — wealth, 
that you may enjoy^e use of it ; — power, that you may be courted; 
honours, that you may be praised; pleasures, that you may 
enjoy them; health, that you may be ftee from pain and fulfil the 
functions of the body. Friendship, however, includes the great- 
est possible number of objects : whithersoever you tum, it is beforo 
you ; from no place is it excluded, it is never unseasonable, never 
disagreeable. Therefore, we have not more frequent occasion for 
water or fire, as the saying is, than for friendship. I am not now 
speaking of that which is common in kind, or low in degree.^ 
and yet even this confers both pleasure and profit— but of genuine 
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and perfect friendship, such as was that of those of whom but few 
are recorded. For fiiendship both adds lustre to prosperity, and, 
b y mut ually receivingand giving a share of it, li^htens adversity. 
vn. And not only does friendship embrace within herseif very 
many and great advantages ; but this one, beyond a doubt, sur> 
passes all die rest, — that over the future she sheds the light of 
good hope, and suffers not the sph-it to faint or fall ; besides, he 
who beholds a friend, beholds, as it were, a counterpart of himself ; 
wherefore men [with friends] though absent, are present ; though 
needy, are wealthy ; though invalids, are in good health ; and, 
whicn is a still harder saying, though dead, are alive: so much do 
honoor, affectionate remembrance, and regret, on the part of 
Mends, attend them; whence the death of the one, the life of the 
other, seems praisewOTthy. But if you remove from the world the 
bond of Union of good will, no house, no city, will be able to stand : 
not even will the cultivation of the land continue. If it be not vet 
understood, how great is the force of friendship and concord — 
it may be leamed from instances of disunion and discord. For 
what house is there so established, what State so strong, as that 
it may not be utterly overthrown by hatred and dissensions? from 
which consideration the vast advantages of friendship may be 
estimated. They say that a leamed man of Agrigentum pro- 
claimed in Greek verses that whatsoever things existed, and were 
sosceptible of motion, in the nature of things, and in the whole 
uniyerse, these, firiendship draws together, discord parts asunder. 
And this indeed all mortals understand, and by their conduct 
approve. And, accordingly, whenever any kindfy act of fiiend- 
snip is performed in exposing one's seif to or shanng the dan^ers 
of a friend, who is there who does not, by the most ample praises, 
extol that act ? How loud were lately the shouts of applause 
throu^h the entire theatre at the new tragedy of my^ entertainer 
and fnend, M. Pacuvius, when — ^the king not knowing which of 
the two was Orestes, Pylades said that he was Orestes, with the 
Intention of being put to death in his stead, while Orestes in- 
sisted, as was true, that he was Orestes ! Men stood up and 
applauded in the case of a fictitious representation, — what are we 
to suppose they would have done in the case of a real occurrence? 
Nature herseif clearly manifested her rightful power, when that 
which they could not do themselves men pronounced to be wdl 
done in the case of another. Thus far, methinks, I have been 
able to express my sentiments on the subject of friendship : what- 
ever more is to be said, and that is, I believe, a great deal, seek 
from those who are in the habit of discussing these matters. 
Fannius.— .From you would we rather seek it, although from them, 
too, have I both sought and received information, and with con- 
tdderable pleasure too *, but the thread of your discourse is some- 
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what different. Sc-«rvoLA ^You would be still more indined 

to say so, Fannius, if you had been present a short time since, in 
the gardens of Scipio, when the subject of govemment was dis- 
cnssed. How power ful an advocate of j ustice was he then agalost 
the studied discourse of Philus ! Fannius — It were in truth 
easy for a man unequalled in justice to plead the cause of justice. 

Sc^voLA What tnink you then of friendship ? Ought it not 

to be an easy subject for a man who has won the highest renown 
for maintaining it with the utmost honour, consistency and 
integrity ? 

"VTH. L^Lius. — ^This is indeed to employ force. For what 
difference is it in what way you force me ? you do certainly uae 
force ; for it is not only difficult, but even unfair, to refuse to fur- 
ther the eamest desires of one's sons-in-law, and that, especially, 
in a praiseworthy pursuit. Well, then, very oflen as I reflect on 
friendship, the point seems to me to call for especial consideration, 
whether the want of friendship isfelt on account of the weakness 
and poverty of our nature, in order that each may, by giving and 
receiving favours, receive from another, and in his tum supply 
that in which each singly is deficient ; or whether this is only a 
property of friendship, but [that there exists] another cause 
more remote in its origin and more excellent, and proceeding 
rather from our yery nature. For love [amor], whence friend- 
ship [amidtia] has its name, is the chief dement in forming the 
bond of kindly feeling. For advantages are often indeed re- 
ceived even from those who are paid court to under a pretence 
of friendship, and held in reverence for the convenience of the 
time. In uiendship, however, there is nothing counterfeit, no- 
thing pretended ; and whate ver is in it is sincere and spontaneous. 
Therefore, friendship seems to me to have sprung from nature, 
rather than from a sense of want ; from an inoination of the mind 
to an object, with a certain consciousness of loving it, rather 
than from reflecting on what great advantages it would be likely 
to bestow. The nature of which may indeed be observed even 
in the case of certain beasts; which up to a certain time, so love 
their oöspring, and are loved by them, that the instinct [I have 
mentioned] plainly appears in them. And this in the case of 
man is much more manifest, — first, from that love which sub- 
sists between parents and children, which can be severed by 
nothing but some shocking wickedness ; secondly, where a like 
feeling of love appears, if we find any one in whose habits and 
disposition we can sympathize, because in him we think we dis- 
cern, as it were, a certain effulgence of integrity and virtue. For 
there is nothing more lovely than virtue, — nothing that more 
Btronglv attracts the afiections towards it, since, on account of 
their virtue and integrity, we, to some extent, feel an afiectioa 
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towards those whom we have never even seen. Who is there 
ihßt does not frequently call to mind C. Fabricius and M'. Cu- 
rius, men whom ne has never seen, with a degree of love and 
afiection ? Who, moreover, is there that does not detest Tar- 
quinius the Tyrant, Sp. Casslus, and Sp. Maelius ? We fought 
for soyereignty in Italy with two generals, Pyrrhus and Hanni- 
bal ; from the former, on account of his integrity, our afiections 
are not much estranged; the other, for his barbarity, this State 
will ever detest. 

IX. Now if the force of integrity be so great that we love it 
either in the case of persons whom we have never seen, or, which 
is still stranger, in tnat even of an enemy ; what wonder is it if 
the aifections of men receive an impulse when they seem to discem 
dearly the virtue and goodness of those with whom they may be 
iinited in familiär intercourse ? And yet love is confiirmed by 
the reeeiving of a friendly service, the discemmentof good-wilJ, 
and the addition of close familiarity ; and when these motives 
have been added to that first inclination of afiection and love, 
a certain extent of kindly feeling, that may well be regarded 
with admiration, is kindled. But if any imagine this to spring 
from the weakness of our nature, that each mav have some one 
through whom he may obtain something of which he feels the 
want; they leave the origin of friendship, mean, and, if the ex- 
pression be allowed me, far from noble, inasmuch as they will have 
it to be Sprung from a feeling of want and poverty. For if this 
were so, according as any man thought there were the least re- 
sources in himself, so would he be best adapted for friendship, 
which is far from being the case. For just as any man is most seif - 
reliant, and just as he is most completely entrenched in virtue 
and wisdom, so as to require no man^s assistance, and to think 
all that concems him centred in himself; so does he most excel 
in seeking to discover and in cultivating friendships. For what? 
Is it Africanus stand in need of me ? Not so, by Jove, nor I 
indeed of him : but I loved him from a sort of admiration of 
his virtue ; he, me in retuni, from some idea, perhaps, which he 
entertained conceming my rectitude of principles ; familiarity 
idcreased our kindly feeling. But though many and great ad- 
vantages resulted, yet the causes of our fove proceeded not from 
hope of such. For as we do good and. are generous, not that 
we may exact a requital, — for we do not put out a good deed 
at interest, but have a natural beut to generosity, — similarly we 
conslder fnendship a worthy object of our eamest desires not 
influenced thereto hy any hope of profit, but because all ita re- 
compense is found m the very act of loving. But then, those 
who, like brüte beasts, estimate all things by the Standard of 
pleasure, difier widely from us ; and no wonder, for they cannot 

N 
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elevate their regards to any thing sublime, noble, or divlne, who 
have thrown away their thoughts on a consideration so grovel- 
ling and so contemptible. Let us, then, banish such men from 
this discourse ; let us, moreover, be thus assured, that the emotion 
of loving and the attachment of kindly feehug spring from na- 
ture, in cases where the evidence of integrity is evinced ; and 
those who have feit a strong desire for this [integrity] incline 
towards it and drawnearer and nearer to it that they may enjoy 
the familiarity and virtues of him whom they have begun to love, 
and may be fellows and equal in love, and rather inclined to confer 
benefits than to demand a retum. And so arises, between them, 
this honourable emulation. Thus both the greatest benefits shall 
be derived from friendship, and its origin shall be from nature, 
a more dignified one, and more true to experience than that 
[supposed to spring] from a sense of weakness. For if interest ce- 
mented friendships, a change of the same would sever them: but 
since men's natures cannot be changed, therefore, true friendships 
are etemal. You have now the origin of friendship, unless per- 
chance you wish to makc any addition to this [or any objection to 

this] . Fanniüs Proceed, Laelius, I beg of you ; for I answer in 

the name of my friend here, as I have the right to do, since he is 

my junior. Scjbvola You say well ; therefore, let us attend. 

X. L^Lius. — Hear then, my most excellent friends, the dis- 
cussions that constantly occurred between Scipio and me, on 
friendship : though he indeed used frequently to express the opi- 
nion that nothing was more difficult tnan for friendship to con- 
tinue tili the end of Ufe. For (he would say) it constantly occurs 
either that the interests of the two are not the same ; or that 
they have not the same sentiments on political matters ; and at 
times that men's very dispositions are changed, now fit)m mis- 
fortune, again from the increasing bürden of years. And of this 
he would adduce an example by comparing it with the circum- 
stances of our earlier years, since the wärmest attachments of boys 
are oflen flung aside with the dress of childhood; or, should they 
have continued them tili their adult years, nevertheless they are 
sometimes separated by a rivalry about marriage, or some other 
object of competition, which both caimot obtain together. And 
if any have persevered still farther in their friendship, yet it is 
often rudely shaken if they have become competitors for honours ; 
for there is no greater bane of friendship than, among the crowd, 
the desire of money; — among the most noble, the competition for 
honours and for glory ; whence have ofteu sprung the most bitter 
quarreis between those who had been the most loving of friends; 
tnat likewise great and very often reasonable dissensions occurred 
when any improper request was made of friends, which would 
requu'e them either to pander to lust, or to abet wrong ; that 
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when any refiised such a request, though they had ever so fair a 
reason for doing so, they were still accused by those whom they 
would not oblige, of being traitors to the cause of friendship ; 
while those who scruple not to ask anything of a frieud, by 
the fact of their making such req uest, declare that there is nothiug 
they would not do for a friend s sake ; that by the complaint of 
those persons not only are friendships deeply rooted by time, wont 
to be eradicated, but even undying feuds are generated : and so 
many [he would say] of these dooms, as it were, are iinpending 
over friendships, that to evade them all seemed to him to require 
not only wisdom, but also good fortune. 

XI. Let US, therefore, in the first place, if it so please you, in- 
quire how far, in the case of friendship, love ought to proceed. 
Whether, if Coriolanus had friends, ought they with Coriolanus 
to have bome arms against their native country ? When Viscel- 
linus was aspiring to kingly power, — when Sp. Maelius, — should 
their friends have aided them? We certainly saw Ti. Gracchus, 
when a^tating the Republic, deserted by Q. Tubero and his 
other friends and companions. On the contrary, C. Blossus, 
of Cum», who was connected by the tie of hospitality with your 
family, Scaevola, having come to me to sue for clemency when I 
was assisting the consuls Lsenas and Rupilius with my advice, 
offered this as an argument that I should forgive him, namely, 
that he had esteemed Ti. Gracchus so highly as to think it his 
duty to do whatever he wished. I then asked, — " Even if he 
wished you to bear a firebrand against the Capitol?" " Never," 
he replied, " would he have harboured such a wish." — " But if he 
had wished it?" "I should have obeyed." You see how abo- 
minable an expression ! And, by Hercules, he did as much, or 
more than he said : for he did not comply with, but directed, the 
recklessness of Ti. Gracchus ; nor did he tict as a follower, but 
as a leader, in his wild project. Accordingly, under the influeiice 
of this same madness, terrified by a fresh investigation, he fled into 
Asia, joined our enemies, and paid the State a heavy and justly in- 
curred penalty. It is, then, no excuse for a crime that you have 
coramitted it for a friend's sake ; for since a belief of your virtue was 
the first cause of the friendship, it is hard for the friendship to re- 
main when you have fallen away from virtue. If, howover, we 
shall decide that it is right to grant our friends whatever they 
wish, or to obtain from them whatever we wish, we must possess 
perfect wisdom if nothing wrong arises from such intercourse ; 
but we are speaking of those friends who are before our eyes, 
whom we have seen, or of whom we have heard teil, or whom the 
experience of life has known, From this number we must take 
our examples, and chiefly from as many of them as approach most 
nearly to wbdom. We observe that Papus iEmilius was an iu- 

n2 
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timate fiiend of C. Losciniis, — so we have heard from onr fa- 
then, — ^that they twice were CodaiiIs together, and coUeagaes 
in the oensorship ; it is addidonally recorded that M*. Corius and 
TL Coruncanius were connected by the dosest intimacy with the 
two former, and with one another. We cannot, therefore, admit 
even a suspicion that any one of these demanded anght of his 
friend inconsistent with his hononr, his oath, or the good of 
the State. For where is the use, in tlie case of such men, to say 
that, ''*• if any of them had made such a reqaest, I know he would 
not have obtained it ;** inasmuch as they were men of the most 
stainless integrity ; and seeing it is equally criminal to grant, and 
to make anjr such request? And yet C. Carbo and C. Cato 
became partisans of TL Gracchus ; as also his brother Caius, who, 
thoueh very far fix>m being so at that time, is now his most de- 
termined follower. 

X£L Be this law, then, enacted with regard to fiiendship, that 
we neither make (Ushonourable requests, nor grant them when 
made of us. For it is a disgraceful excuse, and in nowise admis- 
sible, as well in the case of other misdeeds, as when any one con- 
fesses that he has acted contrary to the public good for the sake of 
a friend. For we are now, Fannius and Scaevola, placed in such 
a Position, that we ought to look a long way forward to the Com- 
ing calamities of the Commonwealth. The discipline of our an- 
cestors has now swerved considerably from its former ground 
and course. TL Gracchus attempted to seize kingty power, or 
rather, he did hold it a very few months. Had the Koman peo- 
ple ever before heard or seen the like of this? Tlie act, wnich 
nis fiiends and kinsmen — ^who, afler his death too, followed in 
his footsteps — committed in the case of F. Scipio, I cannot men- 
tion without tears. For with Carbo we bore as well as we could, 
in consideration of the recent punishment of Ti. Gracchus. What 
I have to expect from the tribunate of C. Gracchus I had rather 
not forebode : still, the matter is ^adually creeping on, which, 
when once it has begun, descends with increasing swifhiess to de- 
struction. You see how gre&t mischief, even before now, has 
been eöected in the matter of the ballot, first by the Gabinian 
law, and two years aflerwards by the Cassian. I imagine I al- 
ready see the people severed from the Senate, and the gravest 
matters transacted at the discretion of the mob. For more per- 
sons will leam how these things are done, than how they are to 
be withstood. What is the bearing of these remarks ? That with- 
out associates no one makes any such attempt. Good men must, 
then, be instructed that, if by any chance they are unwittingly 
ensnared in friendships of this sort, they are not to consider 
themselves so tied down, as that they may not properly abandon 
fiiends who ofiend against the public weal : punishment must, 
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moreover, be enacted aeainst ofienders , and not less against those 
who have foUowed anotoer, than against those who have themselres 
been the leaders in so unnatural a course of wickedness. Who 
in Greece was more famous than Themistocles ? — who, possessed 
of more influence ? who, when by bis generalship in the Persian 
war, he had saved Greece from slavery, and afterwards been 
exiled through populär odium, yet did not infliet on bis ungrate* 
ful country Siat injury which he might faidy have inflicted : he 
acted in the same way as, twenty years earlier, Coriolanus 
had acted with us. By these men no partisans against their 
country were found ; accordingjy, eaeb of them died by his own 
hand. Therefore, such a conspiraey of wicked men not only should 
not be protected by the plea of fnendship, but should rather be 
visited with every punishment ; so that no one may think it allow- 
able to follow his friend, when he even makes war upon his native 
country : which, as matters have begun to proceed, will, I doubt, 
some time or other occur. To me, however, there is no less 
anxiety as to what State the Eepublic may be in, afber my death, 
than tnere is about its present State. 

XTTT. Be this, then, ordained the first law of friendship, — "To 
make honourable requests of our friends, and for the sake of our 
friends to do all that is honourable ;" let us not «ven wait to be 
asked ; let readiness to oblige be always present, hesitancy far 
away ; let us, moreover, take pleasure in giving advice without 
reserve. In friendship let the mfluence of friends giving sound 
advice have special weight, and let it be exerted not merely to 
give open advice, but aJso sharp reproof, should circumstances 
require ; and when it is exerted let it meet with obedience. For 
oertain persons, who, Ihear, werereputed wise in Greece, enter- 
tained certain stränge opinions, as I consider, — but there is no 
oonclusion at which they do not arrive by their subtleties, — some 
of them holdin^ that excessive fiiendships should be shunned, lest 
there be occasion for one man to sufier anxiety on account of a 
number of others ; that every man has plenty to attend to in 
his own business ; that it is too burdensome to be involved in 
other men's afiairs : that the most convenient plan is to hold the 
reins of friendship as loose as possible, so that you may draw them 
tight or slacken them at will ; since the capital dement of a happy 
liie is freedom from anxiety, which the mind cannot enjoy so 
long as one man sufiers, as it were, throes of care for several. They 
say that others, with a still greater want of kindly feeling, lay 
down, — and on this topic I touched briefly but just now, — ^that 
friendships should be sought afrer for the supnort and assistanoe 
they may render, not in consideration of kindly and afiectionate 
regards ; thataccordingly, the less self-relianceandthe lessstrength 
of character any man possesses, the more he seeks to obtaiB 
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friendships : and that hence it results that weak women seek the 
Supports of friendship more than strong men, the destitute than 
the opulent, and the unfortunate than those who are thought 
prosperous. O splendid wisdom! For they seem to remove 
the sun from the universe, who remove friendship from life: 
friendship, than which we have received from the immortal gods 
no greater or more delightful boon ! And whatis that same free- 
dom from care ? In appearance, no doubt attractive, but really, 
in many points of view to be rejected with disdain. For it is not 
consistent with duty either to decline to undertake, or, having 
undertaken, to abandon any honourable act, or course of conduct, 
lest it should cause you anxiety. Now, if we shun care, we must 
shun virtue, which must needs with a certain degree of care refuse 
with contempt and hate things contrary in their nature to itself ; 
as benignity does malevolence ; continence, sensuality; fortitude, 
cowardly supineness. Accordingly, you may observe the just to 
be offended in the highest degree by injustice, the brave by 
cowardice, the virtuous by impurity. This is, then, the property 
of a well-regulated mind, both to delight in what is good and to 
be offended by the reverse. If, therefore, pain of mind happen 
to the wise man, — and beyond a doubt it does happen, unless we 
Buppose feeling for his species to be eradicated from his mind, — 
what reason is there for our utterly banishing friendship from 
life, lest we should encounter certain uneasiness on its account? 
For, if emotions of the mind be set aside, what difference is there, I 
do not say between a man and a brüte, but between a man and a 
Btone, or log, or any thing of the same kind ? Nor are they to 
be listened to, who will have it that virtue is something of a 
Stern, and, so to speak, of iron substance : since both in many 
other cases, and also in friendship, it is soft [of substance], and 
yielding, so that it expands, as it were, at the prosperity and 
contracts at the adversity of a friend. That harassing pain, 
then, which must ofben be endured on a friend^s account, is not 
a sufficient reason to banish friendship from life, any more than 
it is that virtues in general should be rejected, because they im- 
ply cert«in cares and. uneasiness. 

XrV. Now should any intimation of virtue shine forth, to which 
a congenial mind may incline and unite itself, when it, as I said 
before, formsthe union of friendship, — when this occurs,love must 
needs result. For what could be so absurd as to derive pleasure 
from many mere vanities, as from honour, glory, a fine building, 
an article of dress, or the general adomment of the body; aiä 
yet not to receive much delight from a mind endowed with vir- 
tue, such as can love, or, so to say, return love for love ? For 
nothing is more delightful than the repaying of kindly feeling ; 
noth'iDgf than the reciprocating of zealous affection, and friendly 
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Services. And if we add this too, which may properly be added, 
that there is nothing which so powerfuUy allures and attracts 
anything to itself, as similarity does men to friendship ; it will as- 
suredly be allowed to be reasonable that good men smglo out for 
love and attach to themselves the good, as if they wero con- 
nected to them by a natural tie of kindred. For there is nothing 
which seeks more after things that are congenial to itself, nothing 
which attracts them more powerfully, than nature. This, then, 
Fannius and Scaevola, is, I believe, established, that all good men 
entertain towards good men a kindly regard, which is well nigh 
necessary, and which has been assigned by nature as the spring 
of friendship. But this same goodness affects the generahty of 
mankind too. For virtue is not regardless of mankind, nor self- 
ish nor supercilious ; since it is her wont to patronize even entiro 
communities, and to provide most wisely for their advantage ; 
which she certainly would not do did she shrink from the love of 
the crowd. Beside this, to me certainly they seem to destroy the 
most lovely bond of friendship, who will have it that friendships 
are from motives of Utility ; for it is not the advantage accruing 
through a friend which is delightful, so much as simply the love 
of the friend ; and that Service, which has been rendered by a 
friend, is then grateful when it has been rendered with friendly 
zeal ; and so far is it from being the fact that friendships are 
courted through a feeling of want, that those persons who, Deing 
blessed with infiuence and wealth, and, beyond all, with virtue (in 
which consists the greatest strength) stand least in need of the Ser- 
vices of another, are the most liberal and the readiest to do good. 
And I am almost inclined to think that it is not even desirable that 
nothing at all should ever be wanting to friends. For where could 
my affectionate zeal have proved its strength, if Scipio had never 
had occasion for advice, never for my Services either at home 
er abroad? Friendship did not, then, result from [a view of J 
Utility, but Utility from friendship. 

XV. Men, therefore, who are rioting in luxury will not merit 
a hearing whenever they shall discuss the question, friendship, 
[a subject] which they have known neither from experience nor 
from reflection. For, in the name of gods and men ! who is there 
who would wish, on the condition that he should neither love 
any one nor be loved by any, to wallow in all opulence, and live 
in a profiision of everything? For this is the ufe of tyrants, in 
which assuredly there can be no faith, no affection, no enduring 
confidence of kindly regard ; all things ever fiUed with misgivings 
and anxiety, no room for friendship. For who can love the man 
whom he fears, or him by whom he believes himself feared? 
They [namely, tyrants] are, however, courted on pretence, merely 
for a season. And if by chance, as oflen happens, they have 
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fallen, then is perceivedhow destitute they were of friends. And 
thus they report that Tarqnin said, that he then (when an exile) 
had come to understand whstt faithful and whät nnfaithM friends 
he had possessed, at a time when he had it not in his power to 
requite either ; and yet I wonder that any man, with that prido 
and perversity of his, could have fonnd one at alL And as the 
conduet of this man whom I have mentioned could not win tme 
fnends, so the wealth of many very powerful persona predudes 
all sincere friendships. For not alone is Fortune herseif blind, 
but she also very frequently renders those blind whom she has 
embraced. Accordingly, they are almost constantly carried away 
by arrogance and self-sufficiency ; nor can there be anything 
harder to bear than a fortunate fool. And this indeed may be 
observed, that men, who before were of courteous manners, are 
changed for the worse by high military or civil command, or by 
othcr prosperitv ; that old mendships are scomfiilly discarded 
by them, and that favour is showed to new ones. Now what 
can exhibit greater folly than [this, that] when those [whom 
fortune embraces] abonnd to the utmost in resonrces, wealth, and 
influence, they should procure all eise that money can procure, 
horses, slaves, costly garments, and precious vases, and should 
not procure friends — ^the best and most beautifiü houschold stuff, 
if the conceit be allowed me, of life ? For while men are provid- 
ing other matters, they know not for whom they provide them, 
nor on whose account they toil ; for each of such possessions is 
the property of him who excels in might: but,of fhendships the 
enjoyment fasts for every man his own, enduring and secure ; so 
that even should those thincs continue permanent which are the 
gifls, as itwere, of fortune, still, a life which is barren and destitute 
of friends cannot be pleasant. Thus much for these matters. 

XVI. Now we must determine the ends, and fix on the boun- 
daries, as it were, of friendship. On these points I observe there 
are three opinions advanced, none of which I approve : one, that 
we should entertain the same feelings toward our friends that we 
do toward ourselves ; a second, that our affectionate feelings to- 
ward our friends be equal and conformable to their afiection for 
US ; a third, that in whatever estimation each man holds himself, 
in the same he be held by his friends. In none of these three 
opinions do I altogether agree. For that first is not true, that 
a man should have the same feelings toward his friend that he 
has toward himself. For how many things do we do on a friend's 
account that we never would do on our own ? to make requests 
of some paltry fellow, to become his suppliant ; besides, to rait very 
bitterly, and with unusual fierceness to mveigh against some one; 
[acts] which in our own case are not done properly, but in the 
case ofour &iends, most properly ; and there are many cases in 
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^hich good men make or sufier to be made many encroachments 
on their convenience, that their iriends may reap advantage there- 
firom, rather than themselves. The second opmion is that which 
oonfines friendship to equal Services and afTections. This, truly, 
is to balance the accounts of friendship in too niggard and shabby 
a way, that the tot-up of the credits and debits may correspond. 
True friendship seems to me to be richer and more liberal ; and 
lot to keep a stingy watch, lest it should pay out more than it 
has received. For it is not to be feared lest anjrthing should fall 
off or Spill upon the ground, or lest too much be piled upon 
friendship [as upon a heap]. That third limitation is in truth 
the worst of all, that so much as each man esteems himself, so 
much he be esteemed by his friends : for frequently in certain 
persons either their spirit is too depressed, or their hopes of in- 
creasing in prosperity too much crushed. It is not, therefore, the 
duty of a fnend to be the same towards such a man that he is 
towards himself ; but rather to toil at and bring this to pass, that 
he may rouse up his friend's prostrate spirit, and lead it on to more 
buoyant hopes and thoughts. Some other limit must, then, be laid 
down for true friendship, as soon as I have proclaimed what Scipio 
was wont especially to censure. He used to declare, that no say- 
ing could be found more hostile to friendship, than that of him 
who said that a man ought so to love as though at some future 
time he would hate ; and that he could not be induced to believe 
that this, as was the received opinion, was a saying of Bias, who 
was reputed as one of the Seven Wise Men ; that the sentiment 
was one that would suit some unprincipled or ambitious man, or 
one who sought to bring everythmg under his own power. For 
how can any man be the friend of one, whose enemy he will sup- 

Eose he may possibly become ? Nay, further, it will be necessary 
e should long and desire that his friend may ofiend as oflen as 
possible, so as to give him the more handles, as it were, for re- 
prehension ; and, on the other band, it will be inevitable that he 
should be mortified, grieved, and jealous, at the praiseworthy acts 
and good fortunes of his friends. Wherefore this precept, by 
whomsoever given, is capable of totally doin^ away with friend- 
ship. This precept should rather have been given, that we should 
exercise such discrimination in contracting friendships, that we 
should never begin to love one whom it would be possible we 
should sometime hate. Nay, more, if we should prove unhappy 
in our choice, Scipio thought we should endure that, rather than 
devise some occasion for a quarrel. 

xvn. I think, therefore, that we ought to adopt such limits, 
[namely], that when the characters of friends are perfect, there 
should then be a Community between them of all things, plans, 
and wifihes, without any exception ; so that if by any casualty 
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it should have occurred, that the less honourable wishes of our 
£riends require our aid, we should even tum aside a Utile from 
the way, in cases where their civil condition and reputation are 
endangered, provided no flagrant disgrace ensue ; for there is a 
certainjpoint up to which indulgence maybe extended to friend- 
ship. Eeputation is not, in truth, to be thought lightly of ; nor 
ought men to esteem the friendly feeling of their feilow-citizens 
as an Instrument of slight Service in |)rosecuting their designs : 
and this indeed it is shameM to acquire by son speaking and 
servile assent : least of all, is the virtuous conduct, from which 
results affectionate esteem, to be rejected. And oflen — ^for I 
retum to Scipio, whose whole conversation was of friendship — he 
used to complain that men were more careiul in everything eise ; 
that every one could say how many goats or sheep he possessed, 
but could not teil how many friends he had : and in purchasing 
the fopmer, that men exercised careful discemment, but in choos- 
ing friends were careless, and had not marks and tokens, as it 
were, by which they could discriminate those who were suited 
for friendship. Persons of resolute, steady, and consistent cha- 
racter should then be selected, of which kind there is a ^at dearth; 
and it is hard truly to judge without a previous trial; that trial, 
moreover, should be made in actual friendship ; thus friendship 
outruns judgment, and precludes the possibility of a triaL It is 
therefore for the prudent man to hold in check the impulse of 
kindly feeling, as ne would his chariot ; in order that We may so 
use our friendships as we would proved horses, trial having been 
made to a certain extent of the characters of our friends. Of 
whatlight characters some men are, is oflen discemed in trifling 
money matters ; some whom trifling dealings could not shake, are 
detected in important ones. But ifthere shall be found some who 
consider it sordid to prefer money to friendship, where shall we 
find those who will not prefer betöre friendship, public honours, 
magistracies, military commands, State offices, and the influence 
of wealth, so that when these are presented on one side, and the 
Privileges of friendship on the other, they will not greatly prefer 
the former ? For human nature is feeble with regard to contemn- 
ing power : which if men obtain even by disregarding friend- 
ship, they imagine that their conduct will be cloaked, because 
friendship has not been disregarded by them without very suffi- 
cient reason. Accordingly, real friendships are most hardly found 
among those who are engaged in the pursuit of public honours 
and State affairs. For where can you find that man who will 
prefer his friend's promotion to his own ? What ! to say nothing 
of these matters — now burdensome, how hard, seems to the greater 
number of men the participation in a friend's misfortunes! to 
which it is not easy to find any one who will gubmit. Though 
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Ennius well says, — " A sure friend is discemed in an insecure 
crisis :" still, these two tests convict most men of lightness or 
fickleness of character — if they either despise a friend when they 
are in prosperity, or forsake him when he is in adversity. 

XVIII. The man, then, who in both these cases shall prove 
himself firm, consistent, and steadfast in friendship, we should 
consider to be of a dass of men which is most rare and well nigh 
god-like. Good faith, moreover, is the guarantee of that steadfast- 
ness and consistency which we seek in friendship : for nothing is 
steadfast which is not trustworthy. It is, moreover, fit that a 
person should be selected of singleness of purpose, sociability, and 
congenial character, who is afiected by the same thinss as we : 
all which qualities belong to faithfulness. For the disposition 
cannot be mitlifiil [which is] wily and tortuous, nor can the man 
be faithful or steadfast who is not affected by the same things as 
we, and is not of a congenial nature. It must, besides, be added, 
that he should not take pleasure in bringing charges, or receive 
them with credulity, when brought ; all which qualities appertain 
to that steadfastness of character, of which I have for some time 
been treating. Hence appears the truth ofthat Statement which 
I made when setting out, that friendship can only exist between 
the good. For it requires a good man, whom we may also en- 
title wise, to observe these two essentials in friendship: first, 
that therebe nothing counterfeit or assumed : since it would accord 
better with frankness of character to hate openly, than to disguise 
one's sentiments under a smooth brow ; and secondly, not merely 
to repel charges brought by any one, but not even to be suspicious 
one*s seif, and ever imagining that some ofience has been ofiered 
by a firiend. To these essentials should be added certain plea- 
santness of conversation and manners, which is to no small ex- 
tent an agreeable seasoning to friendship. !Now harshness and 
austerity, on all occasions, — ^they indeed do contain weight of 
character ; but friendship ought to be less constrained, more free 
and agreeable, and more prone to all that is companionable 
and affable. 

XIX. At this point Starts up an inquiry of some little diffi- 
culty, — whether at any time new friends, [supposing they are] 
deserving of friendship, should be preferred to old ones, just as 
we are accustomed to prefer young and vigorous horses to old 
ones ; a perplexity unworthy of a man ! For we should not become 
doyed with friendship as with other things. The oldest ought 
ever be the sweetest, as is the case with those wines which bear 
to be kept : and the saying is a true one, that many busheis of 
Salt must be eaten together in order that the ties of friendship 
attain their füll strength. But if new ties of friendship bring 
the hope that, as with crops which never disappoint, fruit will 
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nltimateiy make its appearance, they must not, in truth, be rejec- 
ted ; however, that which is of long Standing should maintain its 
ground. For most powerful is tne influence of length of time 
and familiarity. Nav, truly, with regard to that very case of the 
horse which 1 have just mentioned, there is no man who wonld 
not, if there were no hindrance, more gladly use that one with 
which he is familiär, than one untrained and stränge : nor is it 
alone in that which is animate, but also in things inanimate, that 
costom has weight: since we delight in those very places in 
which we have long abode, albeit mountaii^ous or covered with 
wild forests. But it is of paramount importance in friendship 
that the superior put himself on a level with the inferior : for 
there often are certain excellencies [on either side], as was the 
case with Scipio, one of our herd, if I be allowed the expression. 
Never did he prefer himself toPhilus, never to Rupilius, neverto 
Mummius, or to his friends of lower level. Because his brother 
Q. Maximus — ^no doubt a very illustrious person, but still far 
f5pom being his equal — ^was senior, he respected him as if he were 
superior to himself; and, as far as he could efiect it, he wished 
to exalt all his friends. And this all men ought to do and imi- 
täte, 80 that, if they should attain to any excellence of virtue, 
genius, or fortune, they may impart it to their friends, and 
share with those who are most closely connected with them ; so 
that if they be sprung from lowly parents, if they have rela- 
tions weaker than themselves in mental talents or worldly drcum- 
stances, they advance their prosperity, and be to them a source 
of honour and dignity ; just as, in tales, those who for a time 
have been in a servile condition, — owing to their race and birth 
being unknown, — ^when they have been reco^nised and discovered 
to be the sons either of gods, or of kings, still nevertheless retain 
their affection for the shepherds whom during many years they 
oonsidered their fathers. This ought evidently to be much more 
the case with regard to those who truly and undoubtedly are 
our fathers. For the highest advantage is then derived from 
talent and virtue, and every excellence, when it is exerted for 
the good of one*s nearest connexions. 

Xx. As those, therefore, who in the bonds of fnendship or 
any other connexion are superior, ought to reduce themselves to 
the level of those beneath them : so ought not those who are 
inferior to take it to heart that they are surpassed by their friends 
in talent, or fortune, or dignity : and yet of these the majority 
are ever either uttering complaints or even breaking out into 
reproaches ; and particularly so, if they imagine they can quote 
any benefit, conferred through their obliging zeal, friendliness, 
and some trouble they have taken. A hateful class of~men are 
thejr who talk reproachfully of benefits bestowed : which he on 
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whom they were conferred, ought to remember, and not ho "^ho 
has conferred them to be reminding you of them. Tbi»rolbrts nn 
they who are superior ought to lower themsclves in friund^hip, 
so ought they who are inferior in some degree to oltwato tht^n- 
selves. For there are certain persona who fill friondHhips with 
unpleasantness, while they imagine themselvcs dcspi8(>d ; which 
scarce happens but to those who also believe thonisolvcs duHm- 
cable ; and such ought to be raised from this ideu not alonc uy 
words, but also by acts. Moreover, so much only ought to Ih> 
conferred on eaeh, first, as you can afford ; secondly, na \n\ whom 
you love and aid, can endiu^. For you cannot possibly — bo 
your excellence ever so great — exalt all your friends to tho luuhost 
honours ; so Scipio succeeded in making P. Kupilins Consui, but 
faiied in obtaining the election of the same man s brothcr Lucius. 
And if, moreover, you have it in your power to confer anythiutf 
on another, you ought still to consider what ho is capablo oi 
supporting. In short, friendship ought only bo dccidod on whon 
the character and age have attamed strength and maturity ; nor 
should those who in their early years have oeen devotod to hunt- 
ing, or to the game of ball, hold those for dear friends whom thoy 
then preferred for entertaining inclinations to tho samo pursnits. 
For in this way will nurses and pedagogues, on tho ffrounu of long 
familiarity, be entitled to the largest share of afiectionato rccard : 
who, after all, should not be neglected, but recard shouid bo 
entertained for them in some difFerent way. Otnerwise friond- 
ships cannot be enduring. For different characters adopt difierent 
pursuits, and dissimilarity in these respects severs friendship : nor 
18 there any other reason why the good cannot be the friends of 
the wicked, nor the wicked of the good, than that there is tho 
widest possible difference between them in habits and pursuits. 
For it may be judiciously laid down, as a precept, conceming 
friendship, that extravagant affection should not, as it often is, 
be an obstruction to the important interests of friends. For, to 
retum to tales, Neoptolemus could not have taken Troy, if he 
had chosen to hearken to Lycomedes, — at whose house ne had 
been brought up, — ^when by many tears he endeavoured to hin- 
der his departure. And important matters do often occiu*, which 
require one's Separation from one's friends : in the case of which 
occurring. the man who wishes to be a hindrance, because he can- 
not easily support the absence of his friend, he is devoid of firm- 
ness, and weak by nature, and for that reason not properly 
adapted for friendship. And in every case you ought to weigh 
well both what you request of a friend, and what you suffer to 
be obtained from yourself. 

XXI. There is besides, a certain calamity, as it were, some- 
times inevitable in the dissolution of friend&hips : for now our 
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discourse passes from the intimate attachments of the wise to the 
firiendsilips of the crowd. The vices of fiiends often break forth 
as well on the friends themselves as also on strangers ; of which 
[vices], however, the infamy must redound to their Mends. Such 
friendships, then, should be, by a falling off of intimacy, gradually 
effaced; and, as I heard Cato say, unsewn rather than torn 
asunder ; unless some bumin^ wrong which is altogether into- 
lerable may have been committed ; so that it would neither be 
right, honourable, nor possible, but that an estrangement and 
disunion should be the immediate result. But if any change of 
habits or pursuits shall occur, as oflen is the case, or if any 

^ difference of opinion in party politics shall intervene, — for I now 
speak, as I a little before observed, not of the friendships of the 
wise, but of ordinary ones — it will be necessary to take care lest 
not only friendship should seem to be laid aside, bat enmity also to 
have been incurred. For there is nothing more shameful than to 
carry on war with one with whom you have lived in intimate friend- 
ship. Scipio, as you are aware, withdrew from the friendship of 
Q. JPompey on my account ; he was, moreover, estranged from 
Metellus, our colleague, on account of a difference of opinion, 
arising out of political matters : in each case he acted in a grave 
manner, with dignity, and without embittered resentment. In 
the first place, uien, care should be taken that no division of 
friends occur ; but if any such thing should occur, that their friend- 
ships should seem rather to have died out than to have been sud- 
denly extinguished. Gare indeed must be taken lest friendships 
ahoiud be converted even into grave enmities, whence spring 
altercations, revilings, contumelies. And it will be right that 
even these, if they be tolerable, be endured ; and that tbus much 
respect be had to old friendship, that he shall be in the wrong 
who commits, not he who puts up with, injury. In a word, there 
18 one means of guarding and providmg against all these vices 
and inconveniences, [namely] that men begin not too readily to 
love, and not to love the unworthy. Now those persons are 
worthy of friendship in whom the reason for their bemg loved is 
inherent. Uncommon class ! and indeed all things that are ex- . 
cellent are uncommon, nor is there anything more difficult than 
to discover that which is in every respect perfect in its kind. 
But most men both acknowledge nothmg, in human affairs, to 
be good, but what is profitable, and choose friends as they would 
aheep, preferring those from whom they expect they will derive 
the largest profit. So they do without that friendship which is 
most lovely and best adapted for our nature, which deserves to 
be sought afler by and for itself ; nor will they use their own case 
to exemplify how excellent and how great this force of friend- 

äbJp iß, For every man spontaneously loves himself, not that he 
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may require from himself any recompense for his afiection, but 
because every man is dear to himself for himself alone. And 
unless this same principle be transferred to friendship, a true 
fhend will never be found ; for such a one is, as it were, a second 
seif. Now if this appear (as it does) in beasts, birds, fishcs, 
creatures of the field, tarne or wild : first that they themselves 
love themselves, — for this principle is bom together with every 
living thing ; — ^next, that they seek and desire females of their 
own kind to which they may attach themselves, and do so with 
a longing desire, and certain resemblance of human love : how 
mnch the more is this so from nature in the human being, who 
both loves himself, and seeks anxiously another, whose soul he 
may so blend with his own as almost to make one out of the 
two? 

xxn. But the greater number of men unreasonably, not to 
say shamelessly, desire to have a friend such as they themselves 
can never be : and what they do not bestow on their friends, 
they yet require of them. Now the fair course is, — first, to be 
a good man one^s seif, and then to seek another like one's seif. In 
the Gase of such men, that steadfastness of friendship, of which 
we have been treating this some time, can be guaranteed : when 
men united by kindly feeling shall, first, be the masters ofthose 
passions of which other men are the slaves ; and secondly, will 
take delight in all that is equitable and just, and be ready each 
to undertake anything for the Service of the other ; while neither 
will demand from the other anything but what is honourable and 
upright ; and will not only entertain a zealous and an afiectionate, 
but also a respectful regard each toward the other. For he does 
away with the chiefornamentof friendship, who banishes fromit 
respectful regard. The error is therefore a deadly one which 
they commit who iraagine that there is in finendship unrestrained 
license for all lusts and sins. Friendship has been assigned by 
nature as the promoter of virtues, not the companion of vices ; so 
that, since virtue could not singly attain to human perfection, it 
niight attain to it united to and supported by the companionship 
of the other. And between whatsoever persons this fellowship 
exists, has existed, or will exist, their companionship is to be con- 
sidered the most excellent and blessed in relation to what is 
highest and best In our nature. This is, I say, that companion- 
ship in which are inherent all things that men think worthy of 
their earnest aspirations, — honour, glory, calmness of mind, and 
cheerful contentment : so that, both when these are found, Ufe is 
happy, and without them it cannot be so. Seeing, then, that this is 
most excellent and most important, if we wish to attain to it, we 
must devote our exertions to virtue, without which we can ndther 
arrive at fiiendship, nor anything eke worthy of cur earnest 
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wishes. If, however, this be neglected, those who believe that 
they have fiiends only then feel their error, when some weighty 
casualty forces them to put the matter to a trial. Where- 
fore, — for it is right that I dwell on this point again and again, — 
you should, after deliberation, bestow your afiections, and not, 
after having bestowed your afiections, deliberate. But we are 
sufierers from our want of due circumspection in many other 
matters too, but chiefly in choosing and cultivating friends : for 
we reverse the proper order in our proceedings, and try causes 
which have been before the court, a thing which we are forbidden 
by the old proverb. For, after being mutually bound to one 
another, either by long familiarity, or moreover by friendly Ser- 
vices, we suddenly in mid course, when some occasion of ofience 
has Started up, rend our friendships asunder. 

XXIIL For which reason such exceeding carelessness in a most 
essential matter merits yet the more censure. For friendship is 
that one, among the possessio]^ of men, on the Utility of which 
all with one voice agree, thougn by many virtue herseif is con- 
temned and said to be a mere puffing off, and matter of ostenta- 
tion. Many look down on riches, whom, being content with a 
little, poor lare and a shabby style of living please ; and as to ho- 
nours, with a passion for which some men are fired, what numbers 
so utterly contemn them, as to consider nothing more hollow, or 
more frivolous ! And there are likewise very many persons who 
esteem of no account other matters which to some appear of ad- 
mirable excellence. About friendship all men, without a single 
exoeption, hold the same opinion ; both those who have devoted 
their attention to State matters, and those who find pleasure in 
the search for knowledge and the possession of it ; and those who, 
leading a life of quiet, attend only to their own privat« afiairs ; 
and lastly, those who have given themselves without reserve to 
pleasure, — ^namely, that without friendship life is worthless, if 
only men wish in some degree to live as becomes those of a gene- 
rous spirit. For friendship in some manner insensibly pervades 
the lives of all, and suffers no way of life to be exempt from her 
influence. Nay, if there even is any man of so rugged and savage 
a disposition as to shun and hate the society of mankind, — such 
as we are told was one Timon at Athens, — ^yet even he cannot 
refrain but that he must seek out some one in whose heanng he 
can disgorge the venom of his bitter soul. And this would be 
most clearly discemed if it could so befall, that some god should 
remove one of us from this human society, and settle him in some 
wildemess ; and there supplj-ing him with a plentiful abundance 
of all things which nature demands, should prevent him from ever 
looking on the face of man. Who would be of such iron mould 
as to Support that life, and from whom would not the faet of being 
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Bolitary, banish all enjoyment of pleasures. That saying Js then 
troe, a cuBtomary saying, I believe, with Archytas of Tarentum, 
which I heard the oid men of our generation repeat as they had 
heard it from old men of a former generation, ^^ that if any man 
Bhould ascend to heaven, and obtain a pcrfect knowledge of the 
natura of the nniverse and the glories of the heavenfy bodies, 
that admirable knowledge would be without any delights for hin), 
thongh the same would be most delightfui if ne had any one to 
whom to impart it/* So nature loyes nothing solitary, but eyer 
lean« on something as on a support ; which in the case of tbe 
fondest firiend imparts most pleasure. 

XXIV. But while this same nature is declaring by so many 
indications what she wishes, seeks, reauires, we are neverthelese 
nnaccountably deaf, and do not hear tne admonitions we receiye 
from her. For the exigencies of friendship are yaried and mani- 
fold, and numerous reasons for suspicion and giying ofience oceur ; 
whicfa it is the duty of a wise man sometimes to shun ; sometimea 
to make light of, and at other times to endure. This one means of 
nying ofifence must be nicely guarded against, yet so that both 
sinoeiity and good faith be still retained in friendship : for friends 
dten stand in need of adyice and rebuke, and these same must 
be taken in a friendly spirit when they are offered with a kindhr 
intention. But somehow or other, that is true which my inti- 
mate friend says in his Andria, '•'' Complaisance begets friends ( 
trut^, ill-wilL" Truth is odious, since from it Springs ill-will| 
which is the poison that kills friendship ; but complaisance is 
mnch more odious, because, by indulgence to his faults, it sufiers 
a firiend to rush down hill to ruin without a check. Howeyer, 
the fault is especially great in him who both disregards truth, and 
is thus by complaisance driyen into error as to his own merits. 
In tbis particular, then, eyery consideration and care must be 
nsed : first, that adyice be without bittemess, and secondly, that 
pebuke be free from what might wound the feelings. In complai- 
sance, moreoyer, since we gladly use Terence's word, — ^let cour- 
teousness be present ; but let flattering assent, the fosterer of yices, 
be far distant, — a^thing unworthy, I do not say of a friend, but 
eren of a free man : for the terms on which a man liyes with ft 
^rrant are different from those on which he liyes with a friend,. 
lükewise, whoso has his ears closed against truth, so that he can- 
not listen to what is true from a friend, — his chance of recoyery is 
desperate. For this is one of many shrewd sayings of Cato, — "that 
bitter enemies do greater seryices to some persons than those 
friends wbom they tnink agreeable, since the former frequently teil 
them the truth, but the latter neyer.** And this is an absurd thine, 
that they who receiye admonitions do not feel the annoyancewhi^ 
they on^ to feel, but feel one fVom which they ought to be free. 

o 
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For they are not grieved at having done wrong ; bat are pro- 
voked at being reproved : whereas, on the contrary, they ought 
to ffrieve at error, and rejoice at correction. 

aXY. As, then, it is the province of genuine friendship to giye 
and reoeive advice, and that the one should perform his part 
fieely and not harshly ; and that the other should hearken pa- 
tiently and without repu^nance : so it should be held that there 
is no greater bane to friendship than fawning blandishment, 
caressing words, and servile assent. For this vice should be 
branded by as many names as possible, — [the vice, I mean] ot 
worthless and deceitM men, who speak everything according to 
rtheir friend^s] inclinations, nothin^ with a. regard for truth. 
Now while counterfeit appearance is m all things pemicious, — ^for 
it does away with the power of discriminating truth, and adul- 
terates it, — so it is especially at variance with*friendship ; for it 
destroys truthful sincerity, without which the name of fhendship 
can have no force. For since the force of fnendship consists in 
this, that one soul is, as it were, made from several ; how can this 
possibly be, if there shall not be even in one individual a soul 
constantly one and the same, but fickle, changeable, matiifold? 
For what can be so flexible, so apt to stray, as the soul of him 
who veers, I say not with another^s feeling and wish, but 
even with his very look and beck? Does any one say no? 
I say no. Does any one say yes? I say yes : in a word, I 
have laid it down for myself to assent to everything ; — as Terence 
likewise says; but he, speaking in the character of Gnatho; 
which species of fiiend it is the part of downright folly to select. 
Now since there are many resembling Gnatho, though above him 
in Position, fortune, and reputation, their flattery is odious, 
seemg that to insincerity is added the influence of rank. Now 
the adulatory friend can be separated and distinguished firom the 
true, if attention be exerted, as surely as all things, which are- 
but glossed over and counterfeit, can, from what is unadulterated 
and genuine. A populär assembly, which consists of the most 
untramed minds, is yet accustomed to discem the diflference be- 
tween a popularity-hnnter, — ^that is, a flatterer and worthless 
Citizen, — and a man of consistency, strict morality, and worth. 
By what fawning arts was C. Papirius lately insinuating himself 
into the ear of the populär assembly, when he was proposing the 
law about re-electing the plebeian tribunes. I spoke a^inst 
the measure. But of myself I shall be silent ; of Scipio I shall 
more wiUingly speak. Gk)od gods 1 how great was the weight, how 
great the dignity in his harangue I so that you would call him un- 
doubtedly the leader of the Boman people, and not one of them- 
selvea. But you were present, and the speech is still extant. There- 
fore^ that biU^ though a populär one, was rejected by the peopIeV 
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votes. And, to retum to myself : you remember, how populär 
was thought the bill of C. Licinius Orassus about the pnestly 
Offices proposed when Q. Maximus — Scipio's brother — ^and L. 
Mancinus were Consuls ; for the co-option of the Colleges was 
transferred to the gift of the people. And he first began to address 
the people with his face towards the Forum ; and yet our reli- 
gious obligations towards the immortal gods, of which I was the 
adyocate, easily defeated his showy and plausible speech. And 
this occurred in my praetorship, five years before I was elected 
Consul : therefore, that cause was supported rather by its intrin- 
sic merits than the influence of its advocate. 

XXVI. Now if upon the sta^ of life, — ^that is in the populär 
assembly, wherein most place is given to what is feigned and 
unreal, — ^yet the truth prevaüs, if only it be opened to the view 
and brought into light ; what ought to be the case in Mendship, 
which entirely depends on truth ? in which, — if you do not be- 
hold an open bosom, as the saying is, and expose your own to view, 
there is nothing you can hold trustworthy or fully ascertained ; 
not even to love or to be loved, since you are Ignorant how far 
it is sinoerely done. Still, that flattering assent, albeit mischievous, 
can, however, injure none but him who admits and talros pleasure 
in it. So it is the case that he chiefly opens his ears to natterers 
who flatters himself and is best satisfied with himsel£ No doubt, 
virtue does love herseif; for she is best acquainted with herseif, 
and is well aware how amiable she is ; but I speak not now of 
virtue, but of a man's opinion of his own virtue. For there are 
not so many who wish to possess virtue, as there are who wish to 
be thought possessed of it. Such men flattering assent deli^hts ; 
whcn to such men language is addressed, insincerely &,shioned 
to mcet their wishes, they think such trutbless words a testimony 
to their merits. This, tuen, is not fnendship, when the one wiU 
not hear the truth, and the other is ready to he. And in comedies 
the flattery of parasites would not seem to us humorous, if they 
were not swaggering soldiers : 

** Does Thais then retnm me great thanks ?* 

It were enough to answer "great;" but he says "immense." 
The flatterer alway^ exaggerates that which he for whose grati- 
fications he speaks wishes to be great. Therefore, although that 
caressing insmcerity of lang^ua^ may have weight with those 
whothemselvessolicit and invite it : nevertheless, those ofweightier 
and firmer characters require admonition, in order to be heedful 
that they be not taken m by crafty flattery. For there is no 
one who does not detect an undisguised flatterer, unless one who 
is utterly senseless : but it requires careful precaution lest the 
practised and covert flatterer should insiniuite himself. For 
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netiber is lie rerj emmly deCected : as he frequentty hatten bjr 
eontradicting, and, ander a show of disputing, fawns npon you ; 
then at the end, surrenderB and allows himself to be defeated ; so 
that the man, who is deoeiTed by hhn, may appear to himself to 
haye seen further [into the subject] ; and what can be more dis- 
graceful than to be taken in ? Now to prevent this from hap- 
pening, we shoold take good heed as Qs represented] in tne 
Epiclernt : — 

" To day you wül have tumed me round yotu flnger, aod cheated mf 
most deverly; — ^more than was ever foolish old man in a farce." 

For in dramatic ^eoes this is the most foolish diaracter, that, 
namely, of improYident and creduloos old men. Bnt, I know not 
how our treatise, leaving the firiendships of perfect, that is, of wise 
men (for I am speaking of that wisdom which seemi to be within 
the reach of man) has tumed aside to frivolous fnendshipe; 
wherefore let me retum to that with which I conuneneed, and at 
length condude that same sabject. 

aXVU. It is virtue, virtue, I say, C. Fannius, and yon, Q. 
Mucius, which both wins friendships and preserves them ; for 
there is in her, agreement on all matters, in her, steadfastness, in 
her, consistency ; and when she has exalted hersel^ and displayed 
her own light and hath observed the same, and reoognised it in 
another, me approaches near it, and receiyes in her tum that 
which is in the other ; from which love or friendship is kindled ; 
for both of these derive their name from loving. Kow to loye is 
nothing eise than to cherish/or hinuelf Yurn whom you loye, not 
from any sense of need, without seeking any adyantage ; which, 
howeyer, spontaneously Springs fcKrth, eyen though you may not 
haye pursued it. It was with a£^tion of this sort, that I, when 
a youth, loyed those old men, L. Paullus, M. Cato, 0. Gallus, P. 
Iwica, T. Gracchus, the &ther-in-law of our friend Scipio. This 
is eyen more dearly apparent between persons of the same age, 
as between me and Scipio, L. Furius, P. Kupilius, Sp. Mummius. 
Kow in tum, when old, I repose in the afiection of young men, as 
in yours, as in that of Q. Tubero : nay, I indeed take pleasure in 
the familar intercour^e of eyen the yery youthful, oft*. Butiüus 
and A. Virginias. And since the plan of our life and natuire is 
so arranged that one generation succeeds another, it is indeed 
particularly desirable, that with those companions with whom 
you were sent forth, as it were from the barrier, with the same 
you may be able, as the saying is, to readi the goal. But since 
himian affiurs are frail and penshable, some persons must eyer be 
looked for whom we may love, and by whom we may be loved ; for 
take away afiection and kindly feelin^, and all pleasantness is taken 
awajr ßrom Üfe. To ne, incfeed, Sc^io (though he was suddenly 
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cairied off) still lives and ever will live : for I loved the virtue 
of that great man, which [virtue] is not yet extinguished. Nor 
is it present before my eyes only, who ever have had it plaoed 
before me, but even with posterity will it be distinguished and 
illustrious. No one will ever undertake in imagination or in hope 
things of any magnitude, without considering that the memory 
and example ofthat great man should be set before him [for Imi- 
tation]. X ^or my part, of all the things that either fortune or 
nature has bestowed on me, have none which I can oompare with 
Scipio^s friendship. In this I found identity of opinion on poli- 
tical matters ; in this, advice about my pnvate afiairs ; in this 
too, a repose replete with delight. Never did I o£fend him even 
in the most unimportant matter, so far at least as I was aware : 
I myself heard nothing from him, which I wsfl unwilling to hear. 
We had one house, the same food, and that too in common : and 
not only our military Service, but even our travelling and country 
excursions were in each other^s Company. For what need I say 
of our anxious cares ever to know and leam something [in addi- 
tion], in which, withdrawn from the gaze of the world, we spent 
our leisure time ? Of which things, if the recollection and memory 
had perished along with him, I could in no way havejbome my 
regret for the loss of that most intimate and most fJ^tionate 
friend ; but these things are not dead and gone, nay, rather, are 
cherished and increased by reflection and memory. And even 
if I were quite deprived of them, yet my time of life itself would 
bring me great comfort ; for I cannot now be very long in this 
State of regret. Now all troubles of short continuance, even though 
they be great, ought to be endurable. 

Such are the remarks which I had to ofier on Mendship. But 
I exhort you, that you should place virtue (without which friend- 
ship cannot exist) in such a position [in your estimation] as to 
consider, with the exception of it alone, nothing more excellent 
thiiü friendähip. 
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